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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb author of the History of New York, for Scha 
has long been engaged in collecting materials for a histc 
of the city and environs, from 'the earliest period to t 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. His intention is, tl 
the City of New York shall be the central point in his wo; 
ike environs a wide circuit, comprehending all that is c( 
nected with ttot pmiU, or that can elucidate its histoi 
This work he intends to publish by subscription ; and 
must necessarily be years before its accomplishment. 

In the mean time, he presents these little volumes 
precursors, in the hopes of inspiring the rising generati 
with a desire to obtain a thorough knowledge of their cot 
try, a love of her institutions, and a reverence for the v 
to whom they owe the blessings they enjoy. That t) 
men may be known, they must be separated from the n 
which an indiscriminate tendency to applaud, or cond 
has generated. No one can appreciate Washington v 
unacquainted with the characters of those who endes 
ed to subvert him. 

If this abridged work is adopted in our schools, the 
of New York will be prepared for the study of a mo 
prehensive history of the State; and it shall be the r 
our of the author to present it to the publick. 
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CHAPTER I. 

he interlocutors of the -second volume are three 
: John, aged fowrteen ; William^ aged twelve; 
ipt aged ten ; a^d their Unele^ aged seventy-one, 

JiTi, Now, sir, we are anxioas to hear your ac** 
i of the war of the revolution. 
'». The time that has passed since those events 
iteresting to Americans, has given an opportu- 
to the studious lover of truth for examinmg the 
)U8 and ofttimes contradictory statements which 
prejudiced, the misguided, the careless, and the 
»tly industrious have left us. It is only hy as- 
ous study, and. impartial comparison, that we 
hope to arrive at the truth of .any history. I 
I give you my views of the men engaged in the 
are we have now to consider, and of the civil 
military transactions of the time, after having 
^hed the evidence which I can find with as 
h critical sagacity as I possess, and with the 
deliberation that characterizes old age. You 
i all, as you advance in your. studies, read and 
rmine for yourselves. My aim is to point the 
for your subsequent attainment of knowledge, 
to remove some of the impediments in your path. 
?A». We are sure of that^ sit. 
h. ^ff/ie time of the stamp act, iS^KxftssnR»^'«^ 
i In the ten years tliat fo\\ovl©i,'E*x^S^WD^^to»C 
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sown the seeds of dissension among the colonists ; 
so that in 1775, there were many who were ready 
to join the standard of Great Britain when it was 
displayed in hostility on our shores. Numbers of 
these were recent emigrants from the territories of 
England, and they were excited against the native 
colonists by the numerous governors and officers 
spread among them. We are now to see the result 
of these contending passions and interests. The 
collecting hordes of licentious troops at Boston, and 
the injuries inflicted on the people of Massachusetts, 
led, as we have seen, to preparations for resistance by 
arms ; and the blood shed at Concord and Lexing> 
ton was the signal for the most darmg patriots to 
commence hostilities elsewhere. Some of the east- 
em men immediately saw the necessity of securing 
the military posts on Lake Ghamplain ; and, cross- 
ing into the province of New Yort, they seized H- 
conderoga and Crown Point. 

Wm, I remember, sir, what Ethan Allen said 
when the officer who commanded at old ** Ti," fas 
they called it,) asked him in whose name he ae- 
manded the surrender : " In the* name of the Great 
Jehovah and the continental congress," said he. 

Un. He was a rou^h character ; and his answer, 
though striking, and likely to be remembered, was 
not such as reverence to the name of the Creator, or 
just notions of his attributes, would have inspired in 
most men. Allen secured Ticonderoga, and Seth 
Warner seized on Crown Point 

Wm, These were the men who were so turbulait 

in the disputes with New York. But now, sir, wo 

have come to the time of the battle of Bunkei't 

hill ; and Tm sure I always thought General Wax^' 

rea was the hero of that day ; and I ha^e lead— 

l^ No. Ab I have said, ColoneV Pie«CiO\X'ma 

«a i!ommander; there were wuMi^f }^yo^. 
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Wm, But, Uncl( 
John. Hush I surely Uncle knows best 
Un, This first battle, (for the affair of Lexington 
m& a succession of skirmishes without order or de- 
sign, only as the people rushed individually to avenge 
the cry of blood,) this first battle I have studi^, 
collated the several accounts, and will give j^ou the 
lesult of my deliberate inquiries. ' I believe you 
may depend upon the fiusts I shall state. I have 
imde a little sketch for. yon that you may under- 
stand the relative sitaations of Boston and Bunker's 
hill : the English army, and the provincial forces. 
No. 2 — Is the approach to Roxbury. Nos. 1, 1, 
and l^Boston. No. 3 — Charlestown. No. 4 — 
Morton's point. No. 6 — Bunker's hill: the line 
hetweea 4 and 6 is Breeders hill, or the line of the 
batde. No. 7 — Is Charlestown neck; and the 
while spots on each side are the English floating 
batteries. No. 9 — Is the river Mystick. Nos. 8 
and 8— -American lines. No. 10 — Cambridge. 
To!a see that Boston is on a peninsula, projected 
nonhward from the mainland at Roxbury. An- 
other peninsula projects from the north, on which 
is Charlestown with Bunker's and Breede's hills. 
These hills overlook the north part of Boston, and 
are connected by an isthmus to the main land, on 
the north, as "Boston is by another on the south. To 
the east is the harbour and the sea ; to the west is 
water dividing the English army and the town, 
^om the American troops at Cambridge, and the 
adjacent villages. On the 16th of June, 1775, it 
was determin^ by General Ward, (who command - 
I' el the provincials,) in council with his officers, to 
lUe possession of Bunker's hill, which you ^e«\& 



-^^ Yes, sir, to the northward of Bieed^ a VJX* 
^nearer the Charlestown neck or the laXYimxwi* 
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Vn, Of course further from Boston. In conse- 
qneuce of this determination, Colonel William Pres- 
eott) of Peperill, a veteran officer, who had served 
k the French wars, and now commanded six or 
seven hundred militia, was sent with his regiment, 
(| and some additional men, among whom were one 
If Imndred and twenty Ck>nnecticut troops under Cap- 
tun Knowkon, in all about one thousand, to take 
possession oi, and throw up a redoubt on. Bunker's 
bilL At the head of his gallant yeomen, he, (dress- 
ed in hia summer suit and morning gown,) departed 
from camp in the evening of the 1 6th of June, and 
!ijmi8take, or willing to place his redoubt nearer to 
thfl flbemy, passed over Bunker's hill and commenced 
opBrttioiui on Breeders. These men, as well as those 
whatAerward joined them under the veteran Starke, 
wan in their ordinary dress, armed with guns of 
nridlu calibres, to which they had to fit their bul- 
lets as they could, and they were scantily supplied 
with powder. Bayonets, of course, they had none. 
All night, though so near the English ships and 
tiQopi, they worked undiscovered, and had thrown 
up a rude fortification by the dawn of day, when, as 
soon as they were seen, the cannon of the English 
were opened upon them, but with little or no ef- 
fect, ana they proceeded in finishing their redoubt. 
Prescott saw tnat the post would be disputed, and 
that not only fresh men, who were free from the ef- 
cj fects of a night's watching and labour, would be 
! wanted, bat a greater number than were with him ; 
j he, therefore, sent Mr. Brooks (afterward govern- 
l or of Massachusetts when an independent state) to 
I, Cambridge for a reinforcement. Brooks procced- 
j; ri on foot, for no horse was with the detachment, and 
■' ^ ^as near noon before the additiona\ lioop^^m^^ 
^ihe ground They were comrQanAe^V^ ^^^'^^- 
''^ke, who bad, as well as Prescoll, bew. \vwoSv^«t 
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of provincials in the former wars, and was destine 
to be fiunous afterward as the hero of .BenningtoE 
The troops under Starke had of course to pass ore 
Charlestown neck to reach Breede's hilL Prescot 
and his command had crossed unseen in the night 
but now the British ships and floating batteries can 
nonaded, with a cross fire, this only road by whici 
Starke and his men could reinforce their comradec 
The veteran led his soldiers on deliberately, nol 
withstanding this exposed situation ; and being askei 
by a young officer if it would not be better to hastei 
the march, ** the sooner to get out of the range o 
the enemy's shot?" Starke coolly answered, **oa 
fresh man in action is worth ten fatigued ones." 

Wm. Huzza for brave Colonel Starke I 

Un, Starke and his companions found Prescott i 
the redoubt; which was square, with about sixt; 
feet front towards Boston, and a breastwork of fift. 
or sixty feet extending to the lefi of the redoubt tc 
wards Mystick river, which you see here. Part o 
the British army had already crossed over fror 
Boston in their boats under cover of a cannonad 
from their ships, and had landed at Morton's poioi 
which you see here. Starke said. a few words t 
his men, told them to give three cheers, and advance 
to a rail fence which extended further still to the lefl 
They plucked up another rail fence that was neaf 
put tnem together, and 'filled up the vacancies witi 
new mown grass, which they found at hand. 

JohUf But this would not resist bullets. 

Un, It served to give confidence to the menplace( 

behind it, who could more deliberately take aim a 

an enemy. In the mean time. General Grage, th< 

£nglish commander-in-chief, had been pouring ove 

J^ veteran troops from Boston to d\a\od%^ ihi^ Amei 

/cans. Read that extract from Vns \ei\X&t \A\\xe^^ 

AA government from which we kuow wtafe xjw 
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ulars of this fiiinous da]^ It is dated 25th June, 
1776. 

John. "An action happened on the 17th,'hetween 
his majesty's troops and a large hody of the rebel 
fiirces. The * Lively' ship of war gave the alarm at 
daybreak. The rebels were plainly seen at work 
raising a battery on the heights of Charlestown 
against the town of Boston. In a few hours a bat- 
tery from Boston played upon their works." 

Un, That was iirom Cop's 'hill, here, on the north 
tide of Boston. 

Johr^ '* Ten companies of grenadiers, ten com- 

Soies of light infentry, with the fifth, thirty-eighth, 
rty-third, and fifty-second battalions, with a propor- 
tion of field artillery, under Major-general Howe, 
and BrigEuiier-general Pigott, were embarked and 
laoded without opposition; the rebels being kept 
withia their works by the fire of some ships of war." 
IJn. And he might have added that the Amer- 
icans had no artillery, and kept their musket balls 
for close fight. Go on. 

John, " The troops formed as soon as landed ; the 
light infantry on the right; the grenadiers on the 
left; two battalions behind them, and two more in 
a third line." 

Uft. Thus you see the light infantry would be 
opposed to the rail fence, and the grenadiers to the 
fedoubt. Read on. 

John. What follows seems to be a memorandum 
made by you, sir. 
U». Read it. 

John, "Gbige represents the rebels as being in 
great force, and his veterans as waiting for rein- 
forcements. After the arrival of a second detoi.clir 
ment £rom Boston, be says, *the trooigB ioTtCkS^ vol 
woJIaes, advanced and commenced ibe a\9cBLc\L\r] ^ 
mrp caanoaadii Vom their field mecesv VVife^acw 

VOL. II. — > "^ 
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frequently halting to give time for the artillery to 
fire. The lio^ht infentry were directed to force the 
left point of the breastwork, to take the rebel line in 
Hank ; the grenadiers to attack in front, supported 
by the fifth and fifty-second battalions.' All this 
was executed • with perseverance ;' and the rebels 
forced from their * strong holds ;' but he says no- 
thing of the repeated repulses his veteran forces 
met with." 

Un. You see by this with what a powerful arraj 
of the finest troops in the world, accompanied bj 
field artillery, the commander-in-chief acknowledges 
that the attack was made ; and we know that it wsi 
directed on raw, half-armed provincials, defending 
a paltry redoubt thrown up in a few hours, and i 
rail fence stuffed with grass. Previous to the com 
mencement of the battle. Doctor Warren joine< 
Prescott in the redoubt ; who knowing that this dii 
tinguished gentleman had been appointed a genera 
by the provincial congress of Massachusetts, (the 
sitting at Watertown, and of which he had been prei 
ident,) asked him if he came to take the command 
and was answered in the negative. He said that b 
was not commissioned ; that he came to serve und€ 
him as a volunteer. Gen. Putnam who had been at tb 
redoubt in the morning, had gone back for reinforce 
ments ; and appears to have been, during the actios 
stationed in the rear, and on or near Bunker's hill 
John. So that Prescott was the commanding ofiicei 
Un. Undoubtedly. But his attention appears ti 
have been given to the defence of the redoubt; whili 
Starke commanded at the rail fence, and along the 
line to the Mystick river. G^eral Charles Lee, 
whose opinion on this subject is entitled to high coa- 
aderadon, menXiom Starke, Prescott, little, Qard< 
^er, Nixon, and two gentlemeoci oi ilbib toxca fd 
-^^Gwerf-aadeaeTyiag immortal honoux oa\!bc»^ 
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easion ; but is silent with respect to men who were 
by the vulgar considered the heroes of the day. 
Both Prescott and Starke cautioned their respective 
companions not to return the fire of their adversa- 
ries until within a short distance of the line of de- 
lie&ce, and then to take deliberate aim ; this was 
strictly attended to ; and when the regular troops 
had advanced, giving their volleys in systematick 
order by platoons with little effect, and had reached 
the distance prescribed by Prescott and Starke, a 
most deadly fire was opened from the Americans, 
which strewed the field with killed and wounded ; 
and appears to have been so unexpected and appal- 
ling that the British forces broke in a few minutes 
uid retreated towards the landing-place. In a short 
time these disciplined troops were again formed, and 
ftgaJD advanced. They attempted more than once to 
turn the left fiank of the provincials near the river, 
I>ut Starke had, in the time allowed by the retreat 
of the enemy, thrown up a rough work of stones 
^ear the beach, behind which a portion of his men 
^7 ready to receive the attack. Again their well di- 
rected fie, and the irregular but constant discharge 
^ong the line, caused their adversaries to retire 
"^th precipitation. Meanwhile a part of the Eng- 
lish army nad entered Charlestown, and set fire to 
it, so effectually, that of some hundred buildings, in- 
cluding the church, only a few houses escaped the 
<5>nflagration. The cannonading of the ships of 
war, the fiames and smoke of the burning town, the 
conflict along the line from the redoubt to the Mys- 
tick river, afforded to the spectators on the hills, 
ste^les, and housetops of Boston, a spectacle of the 
moBt imposing and awful nature. 
TFm. It was glonous 1 
Ja4a. Was it not dreadful, sir % 
Vfi. Indeed it was. Daring ttia conteiBX, \s^ • 
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chance shot, fell the highly talented Doctor War 
ren ; a man fitted to guide the councils of his coun 
try, or to second her best and bravest in the field. 

JohfL Ought he to have been there, sir % 

Un. His motive, doubtless, was to encourage oth 
ers ; and his presence might have that efifect. In 
another part of this terrible conflict was observed 
a British officer on horseback, the only one so dis' 
tinguished on the field. His elevation made him 
conspicuous, and the certain aim of the Yankee 
yeomanry brought him to the earth a corpse pierced 
with balls. This was Major Pitcairn ; the man bv 
whose orders the first blood was. shed at Concord 
The carnage of this attack, defence, and retreat, 
may be estimated by the &ct, that of three brothersi 
the captain and two subalterns of the grenadiei 
company of the forty-seventh regiment, (Wolfe'a 
own,) not one escaped the balls of the despised 
Americans. I knew them. all. 

John, All killed, sir? 

l/k All borne ofif the field bleeding ; but the] 
all recovered from their wounds. These defeat 
could not discourage the disciplined soldiers of Bri 
tain ; and a third time with another reinforcemen 
from Boston, they advanced, and forced the redoub 
where Prescott and his comrades could only resi^ 
by a feeble fire, for the men's ammunition was es 
hausted, and their muskets were without bayonets 
they fought with their clubbed firearms, and retire 
when their brave commander ordered a retreal 
The left of the American line was likewise broken 
and retired, under cover of a brave company oi 
Connecticut men, directed by a young hero — Cap 
tain Knowlton. They covered the retreat on tb( 
)eli; and with a loss, trifiiag in commrison to thai 
of the victora^ these brave mexiXc&ui^ ^^\\&\ 
naouraed over by their conqaeiox^.' 
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Wm, I think we had the best of it 1 
Un. True^ boy, it was so. It was in its conse- 
quences altogether in favour of the American cause. 
It discouraged their adversaries, and has been from 
that time to this a rallying word and a source of 
just confidence to all Americans. I have thought 
the particulars of this event .necessary to your 
knowledge of the subsequent details of the war, 
when it approached our own city. But we must 
pass over the remainder of the siege or blockade of 
Boston. You will read of it especially in General 
Washington's letters^ for in August of this year he 
took the command at Cambridge. 

Jokfi. I know, sir, the English were driven from 
Boston and soon after came to New York. How 
many men did we lose, sir, at Bunker^s hill ? 

l/k In the return of killed and wounded on 
the 17th of June, 1775, I find it stated that Starke's 
New Hampshire regiment lost fifteen killed, forty- 
five wounded. Of the Connecticut men, under 
Knowlton, fifteen were killed and thirty wounded. 
The Massachusetts men, under Prescott, who de- 
fended the redoubt, lost forty-two killed and twenty- 
^ght wounded. Most of these last were bayoneted 
Of shot after their ammunition was expended, and 
they had only the huts of their guns to defend them- 
^Ives with. When next we meet I will tell you 
what happened in this neighbourhood. 



CHAPTER II. 

John, Uncle, we have heard a great deal of Lieu- 
^oant-goveTDor Colden ; what became ol\jinL^V^^ 
^ war commenced ? 
2» 
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Un, He was then a very old gentleman, and re- 
tired to his country-seat near Flushing, Long Islandi 
where he died on the 28th of September; 1776, il 
the advanced age of eighty-nine. 

Wm, He must have seen a great deal in that long 
life. > 

Un. In what has occurred relative to Mr. Coldeo 
during our story, we have only seen him as a poli- 
tician, and a kind's officer, in very turbulent times; 
and he did his duty conscientiously no doubt, but 
unhappily for him it was opposed to the wishes and 
interests of the people he governed. In his private 
life he was emmently estimable, and as a literary 
and scientifick character ranked among the first who 
visited or resided in America. 

John, Was he not an American, sir ? 

l/n. No. He was bora in Scotland in the year 
which placed William of Nassau on the throne of 
England. What year was that ? 

John, Sixteen hundred and eighty-eight. 

Un, He was educated as a physician, and coming 
to America in 1710, he practised physick with suc- 
cess in Philadelphia, tie returned to Great Britain 
married in his native land, and brought his bride ^ 
New York in 1718. His scientifick acquirement! 
recommended him to Goveraor Hunter, who ap 
pointed him surveyor-general, and he held the ol 
Bee of master in chancery. Governor Burnet, ii 
1720, chose him as one of his council, and as vn 
have seen, he had a large share in c^overaing the 
province for England from that time forward. Bui 
Doctor Golden was an active student of natural his- 
tory, and the correspondent of most of the scien- 
tifick men of Europe and America as a philosopher. 
He has left us many works ; among which those 00 
babmy, the diseases of Ameilca, «xi<i c^^t% ^^ ^ 
mtare are leas known than lus ceV^T«3KA;'''^v*s3ir|< 
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the Five Indian Nations," the Iroquois, who held 
during his time so large a portion of what is now 
the great State of New York 

John, Then, sir, we are much indebted to Gbv- 
emor Golden. 

Uh, I should say more to Doctor Golden than to 
the governor. Be that as it may, let us remember 
him rather in his scientifick and private, than in 
his political character; and as such, honour the 
memory of Gadwallader Golden. He was the ruler 
of the province during a part of 1775, owing to the 
absence of Governor Tryon ; but his rule was not 
much more than ' nominal. For now the people 
paid more heed to their congresses and committees 
than to any other authorities. While the important 
events took place in the neighbourhood of Boston 
of which we have spoken, the inhabitants of New 
York were alarmed by threats of further aggressions. 
Regiments were expected from England, and the 
Asia man-of^war haa been ordered from Boston, and 
anchored oflTthe Battery, in the North river, as if to 
overawe the city. The troops that had been sta- 
tioned at New York and in New Jersey had all 
^n withdrawn and concentrated in Boston. But 
threats and rumours of other regiments intended for 
this city were propagated, while for the present the 
seventy-four gun ship was supposed to be sufficient 
to keep the Sons of Liberty quiet. 

Wm, I dare say they found themselves in a mis- 
take. 

Un. They were so. The first outbreaJc that I 
find mentioned, happened in April, when Marinus 
Willet and John Lamb led or authorized a party of 
"Liberty boys" to seize a vessel loaded with boards 
for the British army in Boston. TVv«t^ nh^ Ivkfir 
vise a popular meeting, at wYdck 0«L^\a2ai ^^»s^ 
mde a motion for every maa lo "jiowa \fla»a^ 
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with four-and-twenty rounds of powder and ball 
Bears was taken with a warrant and carried bdEbn 
the Mayor. As he defied the authority of the king^i 
ofiicer he was ordered to jail, but the people rescued 
him, and carried him in triumph through the town 
with colours flying. A few days after this the ac- 
count was received of the bloodshed at Concord and 
Lexington. Upon this the committee called upon 
the inhabitants to perfect themselves in military dii* 
cipline, and each man to provide himself with arms 
and accoutrements. They likewise addressed the 
lieutenant-governor, and expressed their determined 
resistance to the measures of the British parliament 
He, in his answer, assures them' of the gracious in- 
tentions of his majesty and his ministers, and com- 
plains of the tumults m the ci^y. 

John. I suppose, sir, the people did not rely upon 
his majesty's gracious intentions. 

Un, They continued their preparations for resiitp 
ance. Arms and accoutrements were manufactaied 
and exposed for sale. A night guard of forty men 
was ordered to-be kept at the city hall. This guard 
seized several persons who were sending off provi* 
sions to the English ships. Notwithstanding all 
these military indications of resistance, the conlir 
Dental congress recommended to the citizens of New 
York, in the case of arrival of British troops, to pe^ 
mit them to take possession of the'barracks, and leava 
them in quiet while they behaved peaceably, but not 
to permit them to erect fortifications. They like- 
wise recommended that the warlike stores should 
be removed from the town, and places of retreat pro- 
vided for the women and children. They directed 
that the men should be imbodied and kept in readi- 
ness to repel insult or injury. This is signed, Charles 
Thompson. Soon after tnia, Pqi^tl '§axl^c\!^^ 
presideat of the cc>atineiila\'coiig|ceia^ xc^^ xa tS 
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1 the asscambly of Virg^ia, and John Hancock 
I appointed in his place. The provincial con* 
B8 sat in the city of New York, and the great 
imittee nominated Mr. Isaac Sears to represent 
city and county instead of George Folliot, *^ who 
lined serving." William Bedlow and John 
Kxlward are nominated members of the commit- 
instead of George Folliot and Samuel Jones, 
ley having never attended ;" and the poll is 
ered to be opened for election. Signed, Henry 
onsen. 

fokn. It appears that at this time there wete two 
remments m New York. 
Un, Yes. The king's lieutenant-governor and 
long's council existed in this city ; as did the 
yor and common council under tne king's au- 
•rity; and Gtovemor Tryon was hourly expected 
m England. But the people, in reality, governed 
their representatives in congress and committees, 
le provincial congress recommended the forma- 
a of committees in all the counties, and anning 
the men. On the 2l8t of June, General HaU 
nan, a Swiss officer, who had formerly com- 
inded the British forces in the province, arrived 
New York from Boston, and next day Rivington 
^ee in his gazette an account of the exchange of 
isoaers taken at Lexington. Doctor Warren and 
sneral Putnam conducted the English prisoners, 
der an escort of the Weathersfield company, to 
) Charlestown ferry, and Major Moncrief landed 
m the Lively ship of war, to receive them and 
am Americans for them. This Major Moncrief 
s an officer of engineers, and connected by 
xriage with some of our most estimable citizens. 
B said that the English officers and v^ovvsA*^ mvsc\^ 
rtessed a grateful sense of the Yiumanft wANm^^ 
went they bad received; buttVie AmeT\c»»a'''^^ 
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were exchanged for them, could not return the coin 
pliment, but complained of insults. 

John, Was it not about this time, sir, that the con 
tinental congress chose General Washington to b 
commander-in-chief of the American armies % 

Un, Two days before the battle of Bunker's )ul 
that is, on the 15th of June, 1775, congress, by 
unanimous vote, made this most happy choice of \ 
man who was as good as he was great — as wise, a 
he was valiant On the 16th the task was acceptec 
and Greorge Washington, being at the time a repn 
sentative from his native state, Virsinia, rose in hi 
place, and acquiesced in the will of his countr] 
ray he rejected; but said he would keep account 
of his expenses, and require the country to dischari 
them. It had been long foreseen that he would 1 
' called to this post of honour, difficulty, and dange; 
On the 4th of June, Mr. Elbridge Gerry had e] 
pressed his wish that Washington should be " Qei 
eralissimo." Before he left home it waa we 
known where the choice of his country would ft] 
and that he must accept the call. Charles Lee as 
Horatio Gates, both known to him as men of mi] 
tary experience, visited him at Mount Yemon, m 
even then had in vfew his inj9uence to obtain i 
them the commissions they soon after held. Wad 
ington knew that the armies he was destined to con 
mand needed disciplinarians ; he knew that Lee ax 
Gates possessed the intelligence and experience r 
quired. He nominated Charles Lee for a majo 
general, and Horatio Ghites for adjutant-general, c 
the continental armies. John Acums had his pn 
phetick fears of both these foreign officers. He onl 
gave his vote for them in consequence of the wii 
of the Southern colonies, and '^ the earnest desire c 
Oeaeral Washington to have l\ve QjBsnftsxisA^l^^ 
o/Bc0i9. " Mr. Sparks, iu a \»o\l noxsl twasx ^ v 
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"it is remarkable that Washington should 
been himself the chief instrument in pro* 
ig two officers, who at different stages of the 
caused him much embarrassment, trouble, and 
' He might with equal truth have said, ** who 
ghout the whole war endeavoured to yillifV 
ualities, thwart . his measures, and destroy his 
t with his countrymen." 
In. This all appears new to me, sir. 
L After I have mentioned some local afiairs 
taining to our city, I will give the characters, 
own by their actions, up to this time, of th^se 
and some others who are prominent in Amer- 
history. But New York requires our first 
ion. General Washington, as soon as possible 
his appointment, commenced his journey to 
>ridge, for the purpose of taking command of 
roops there assembled. Our city was to be 
1 in his way ; and it is somewhat curious in 
istory that Governor Tryon, the English com- 
er-in-chief of the city and province, should have 
d in the harbour, and be expected to land in 
ipital of his government on the same day, the 
of June, that General Washington, the com- 
er-in -chief of the armies of the whole conti- 
raised in opposition to Tryon's master and gov- 
mt, was likewise expected to land on the oppo- 
Ide of the city. Tryon was looked for on the 
lide of the town with his suite of red-coated 
lants. While Washingfton was known to be 
aching to cross the Hudson and land on the 
shore, escorted by Generals Lee and Schuy- 
irith a deputation of four members from the 
York provincial congress, a political body that 
a. efiect seized upon fdl Mr. Tryovlft «k^>}&k&'ric<|% 
aame time that they profeaaea viXfi^askSA \x^ 
^ersu^. We Jiave seen that Go^tflCBOt ^tr|« 
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had left the province hy command of his m 
to give an account of the troubles in the bore 
his government, and he returned to find gret 
the centre. The members of the provincis 
gress were puzzled by these expected arriva 
to get rid oi the difficulty, ordered the comG 
of the regiment of militia that had turned 
honour the visit of General Washington, so 
pose of his troops, as to be in condition to i 
either the American commander-in-chief, ( 
king's deputy, as the one party or the other 
have precedence in landing. Happily, G 
Washington arrived some hours before the g 
or, or else the colonel must have been bowii 
ways at once ; something like an attempt tc 
God and mammon at the same time. G 
Washington staid but one day in New York 
departed on the 26th, and was escorted on h 
to Cambridge, as far as Kingsbridge, by sever 
itary companies of the city, and by the Phi lad 
lighthorse, who had accompanied him fro 
seat of congress. Tryon landed at eight c 
in the evening of the 25th, and was receive 
due respect by the militia, and great cordia! 
the loyalists; he was conducted to the house 
honourable Hugh Wallace, one of his me 
counsellors. The mayor and common counc 
sented to him a congratulatory address, and : 
ed his answer in due form. On the other ha 
provincial congress of New York addressed 
ral Washington in terms somewhat cautious, 
spoke of ** the most loyal of his majest^s sul 
being ** under the necessity of taking up i 
Of their confidoice in the general, and ** ho] 
liberty from the straggle," d&c. It was sign 
P. V. B. LdvingeUm, presideut T\l\& S&^c 
^ gmeral's answer. Bead \l, loVn. 
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n. " New Tork, 26th June, 1775. Gentlemen: 
e same time that with you I deplore the un- 

necessity of such an appointment as that with 
. I am now honoured, I cannot hut feel senti- 

of the highest gratitude for this aflbeting in- 

of distinction and regard.'' 
». I do not understand, sir. 

The instance of distinction and regard, is his 
itment to the chief command. 
n. " May your every wish be realized in the 
s of America at this important and interesting 

; and be assured that every exertion of ray 
f colleagues and myself will be equally ex- 

to the re-establishment of'peace and harmony 
m the mother country and the colonies, as to 
tal but necessary operations of war. When 
lumed the soldier, we did not lay aside the cit-> 
and we shall most sincerely rejoice with you 
; happy hour when the establishment of Amer- 
iberty, upon the most firm and solid founda- 
shall enable us to return to our private stations 
bosom of a free, peaceful, and happy country." 

In their address the provincial congress of 
^ork had g^iven the general a broad hint that 
}nsidered the power intrusted to him liable to 

misuse ; at the same time saying, they have 
iillest assurance, that whenever this important 
; shall be decided," he ** will cheerfully resign 
iportant deposite committed into" his ** hands, 
sume the character of our worthiest citizen." 
«. Washington then made a promise which 
Lestly performed. 

He did, boy. We shall see that in all his 
I he was the sincere and honest patriot. 

II.— 3 
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CHAPTER III. 

Un, General Washington proceeded to Ca 
and took the command of the forces bit 
Boston. By great skill and perseverance 1 
expelled the enemy from that part of the 
Id the mean time war was approaching N« 
and threatening her destruction. The p 
congress requested the aid of Connecticu 
July, General Wooster marched a body 
from thatprovince and encamped at Haerl( 
JoAn. Where were the militia of our prov 
General Schuyler? 

Un. . That gentleman had sufficient em 
in the north, for in addition to the care of 
dition against Canada, he had to guard ag 
tories, who were numerous in several of l 
ties ; and Sir John Johnson was arming t 
landers, and others, his tenants or dependant 
as the Indians, who looked to him as thei 
Some of the people of the city seem to 1: 
great dread of the guns of the Asia man-( 
the same time that others committed acts of 
whenever her boats were beyond protectio 
guns. On one occasion they destroyed tl 
barge ; but the magistrates had anotner bu 
place it This, when finished, was likewise 
ed; upon which the provincial congress pu 
following: ** Resolved, whereas, the barge o 
be built to replace the one belonging to his i 
ship Asia, lately destroyed, was, when finishc 
to pieces, in the night by some disorderly ] 
the magistrates are required to procure anc 
he built in this city," and all nersons are en 
forbear from injuring it. "WWYiet xJoSavre 
^ with does not appear* \>ut booh ^et \^c 
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something like open hostilities commenced 
sn the man-of-war and the citizens. The pro- 
1 congress having directed that the cannon 
I be removed from the Battery, Captain Lamb 
lis company, and a number of the people, armed 
larmed, proceeded thither on the night of the 
.ugust, and while part remained under arms 
were busv in accomplishing the work intend- 
rhe redoubted Asia my off with her broadside 
ited to the town, and her barge was perceived 
* in shore, as if watching the motions of those 
I Battery. It will be recollected that Tryon 
ermittea to remain on shore, and had 6een re- 
. with honours and compliments on his arrival, 
his agents the captain of the man-of-war knew 
it passed. A musket was discharged from the 
sh barge, which drew a volley upon her from 
ore, and killed one of her crew. The barge 
1 for the ship, and on her arrival, a cannonading 
ighteen and twenty-four pounders commenced ; 
IB stated, three guns, and then a broadside, 
louses near the Battery were riddled, but little 
r. damage done ; and the citizens finished the 
of removing all the ^ns. 
n. This must have alarmed the town, sir. 

It did. The drums beat to arms ; the men 
[ out, many supposing the expected forces of 
emy were landmg. The women and children 
ir safety, some that night and many more next 
On the 24th, the day afler this cannonade, 
in Vandeput, commander of the Asia, sent a 
to Whitehead Hicks, esquire, the mayor of 
y, and the magistrates, saying, that having in- 
tion of the intention to remove the ^uns, he 
boat to lie near shore and walcYv \ OwaX \5ckfc ^V 
mving command, seeing the tno^eimctAa ow 
^eH bis atation to give notice accoT^vc^^^^ ^^n 
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ders, and had been fired upon and one of the 
•* shot dead." " My duty " he proceeds, " calle 
on me to repel an attack of tlus sort, as well 
defend the guns, which occasioned me to fire 
the Battery. He says he does not wish to do 

:\ " but if the people "))ersist in behavinsf in sv 
manner," the mischief '* must be at their dc 
On the same day, the gallant Captain Vane 
(not considering that the mayor must call tog 
the corporation, have his letter read to them 

*: take their sense on it before returning an ans 

despatched another manifesto to the city authoi 
repeating the complaints of the first, requiring 
satisfaction" *'for these high misdemeanors;" 
threatening that if an answer to this second wai 
is not returned *' as soon as may reasonably be en 
ed," he *' shall take such measures as may 
necessary." The mayor, that afternoon, by 1 

Eromises him an answer next morning ; but fa 
e has time so to do, receives a third episue fnx 
impatient warriour, dated the 25th, requiring a 
swer ** on the receipt of this." Mr. IlickBi ii 

•■ turn, complains of the shot fired from the boat 

states that the firing from the shore was only i 
turn. The captain immediately replies that 
shot from his boat, was a signal gun to the i 

' that it is his duty to defend every part of the k 

stores ; and to the mayor's assertion that he coul 
see how it was the captain's duty to "fire upon 
city, nor account for his inducement ** half an 
after the return of his boat, and the remo'va 
the cannon, for firing a broadside on the tojw 
large," Vandeput, in reply, says, the bfoai^ide 
fired because he heard huzzas, and to preven 
remova] of the guns, and not to injure the city. 
iowerer, says he shall peTs\alm \i\ft &)lVj^\s 
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ible ayoid doing hurt to any one." A very 
ess kind of threat, surely. 
n. But I think when a cannon ball is dis- 
ed into a town full of women and children, it 
late to bid it do no ** hurt to any one.'' 

On the 29th of August, the provincial con- 
issue an ordpr saying, that in* consequence of 
{ia's firing upon the town and wounding three 
is majesty's subjects," and doing other inju- 
Vir. Abraham Lott, the contractor supplying 
ijesty's navy, do send said supplies to Govern- 
sland, to be taken from thence by the ship's 

And no person is to interrupt such supplies ; 
mgress will pursue every prudent and proper 
re to obtain redress and prevent further injury. 
n. The provincial congress seem to be very 
us, sir ? 

The situation of the town was critical. It 
lied with the friends of Tryon and England, 
jeatened by the guns of the Asia. It appears 
HBte were other English ships in the harbour; 
the first of September, I find it stated, ** that a 
eiog perceived coming from a transport in the 

river, with two negroes, and two white men," 
ople waited her arrival and carried the whites 
congress. The negroes said they were free, 
[red to carry some persons on board the ship, 
were discharged with one of the whites, the 
was kept prisoner ; and the boat was dragged 
16 commons" and burnt. Immediately after 
16 provincial congress order that no provisions 
ried to the navy or army of the ministry ; and 
en punishment, at the discretion of any com- 
, upon those guilty of encouraging the enemy. 
I sloop fram '*iittle Esopus" Wnxi!^ catsa 
ihe river and gone to the Ask \ ouYiet is^^'- 
? wa3 follow^ captured, and. "buTtA, OtL^< 
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Other band, the British landed upon and swept Gan 
ner's Island of all the stock they could find. 

Wm. More and more like war ! 

Un. Still, however, the king's govemoT remainc 
in New York, or the neighhournood, and the coo 
mon council seemed to wish his continuance, althoog 
it was known that he was encouraging resistance I 
the American cause. On the 13th of October, Tr 
on, in consequence of some notification, or suspicia 
wrote to the mayor, saying that the continental coi 
gress had recommended to the provincial congre 
of New York to seize him ; and he places himsel 
under the protection of the mayor and corporatioi 
At the same time he threatens that if he is mdi 
prisoner, Captain Yandeput of the Asia would d 
mand him and enforce the demand. To avoid thi 
he says, if it is the wish of the citizens, he will el 
bark, and requests that any interruption to his ei 
barkation, or the removal of his property, may 1 
prevented. He was answered, that upon his letti 
oeing read, the " members of the corporation e 
pressed themselves in terms of the strongest affi 
tion" to him, and are disinclined to his remov 
*' from the capital of the province ; that " the ci 
committee desire the continuance of his residence 
and the mayor adds, " I have not the least doubt \ 
your enjoym^ the most ample protection." 

John. But nad not the war commenced % 

Un, Certainly. At Lexington and Bunker^s hi 
At Ticonderoga, Ethan Allen had captured the Edj 
lish garrison, and was at this time himself captnn 
and in irons, as a rebel, in Montreal. All this Trv< 
knew, and he therefore replied, the same day, to m 
Hicks, that is the citizens had not authorized tl 
mayor to pledge to him *' their assurances of seen 
ty,hia duty to his sovereign mYYuoXyirt^^VasBL 
staying on above unless be Yiaa ipow&Nft ^^s^Kiia^ 
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protection "under every circumstance." The 
r tells him he will consult the committee, and 
hat '* people of all ranks" express great anxiety 
e should not leave the city. On the i7th Oc- 
the committee authorize the mayor to assure 
1 that they " are not apprehensive of the least 
r to hb person or property," and add, he may 
ured of all that protection from us and our fei- 
tizens which will be consistent with the great 
pies of our safety and preservation. They 
e their confidence in his wisdom ; and that he 
lediate to restore harmony ; and express their 
that he would remain among them. Tryon's 
ence told him that the Americans ought to se- 
lim, and prevent the mischief he was plotting 
It them, and he got off privately to the Hali&x 
t, from whence he wrote again to the mayor, 
r the assurances were not sufficient, and his 
lad impelled him to embark and seek his safe- 
boardf a king's ship. Some time after, he 
again (from on board the Dutchess of Gor- 
David Matthews, who had been appointed 
n to the mayoralty instead of Mr. Hicks, at 
ime time advanced to the bench, as a judge of 
preme court. To Mr. Matthews he sends a pa- 
be made publick, in which he says his ma- 
" is graciously pleased to permit him to with- 
from his province^," that he is ready to do the 
tants any service ; that it gives him great pain 
them in such a turbulent state ; and he la- 
the calamities that must be&U them," &c. 
the governor took care to secure himself on 
a king's ship of war, while exercising au- 
f on shore by the appointment of civil officers. 
un Franklin, the governor of t^e^^ '^et««^>^^ 
mage 80 well In hisaMiessloY^Baem^ 
thedk that Jiis mftjesty Ima ^w\«Sl\»R ^na 
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missioners to proceed as in the case of t town in 
actual rebellion, against any place in which Yioletteo , 
shall be oflfered to any of his majesty's officen. 
He says, he should have sought an asylum on booid 
one Of his majesty's ships, as other kin^s govemon 
have done, but for the wish to prevent nis majesty*! 
vengeance falling upon them for any apparent 
hostility to him. But if they cannot answer for 
his safety, he begs them to tell him so in plain Ian* 
ffuage. *• For," says he, " as sentiments of indepenr 
dency are by some men of present consequenu 
openly avowed, and essays are already appearinff 
in the publick papers to reduce the people's tears oi 
that horrid measure" " it is high time that every 
man should know what he has to expect." 

John. And this man was the son of Benjamin 
Franklin 1 

Un. But no more like his &ther **than I to H0^ 
cules." Benjamin Franklin, even had he been t 
'* king's governor," could not have penned such an 
address. 

Wm. Was this Governor Franklin an ugly 
little fellow. Uncle ? 

Un. No, boy. He was a fine tall, handsome 
gentleman as any in his government. This unwiM 
address is the resemblance of his mind, not his pe^ 
son. At the time he uttered threats he showed hii 
fears. The consequence was, that the persons of 
*' present consequence" made him prisoner, and he 
vms shortly after ordered as such mto Connecticat, 
where the governor was not a " king^s governor." 

John. There appears to have been a strange state 
of confusion about this time, sir. 

Un. There certainly was. The continental con* 
£re8s in Philadelphia had ap^^inled ^joxkeTab^ and 
directed the raising of troow. ' T\ievi axTCAM^ 'ww 
pressing upon the king's torcea in BquMkk vd^Vbp 
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; CSifMwfa; while in other provinces the king's 
itv was acknowledged, and dependence on 
od professed. In no place was this appear- 
if mingled authority and " half-faced felloW- 
oiore conspicuous than in our own good city. 
^Connecticut troops, under General Wooster, 
ped on the island. The governor of the 
ce dissolved the genersd assembly, by orders 
from ships of war in the harbour, ** with the 
of his majesty's council." He likewise gave 
to the inhabitants that the ships of war are 
d to treat them as rebels, if any violence is 
I to his majesty's officers, or any bodies of men 
and armed, or any fortifications erected, &c. 
3 same time the people were doing all these 
, and yet an officer on board the Asia dying, 
rpse is brought on shore and buried in Trinity 
lyard, the Marine Society of the city attend- 
The provincial congress resolved that every 
I, not an inhabitant, shall show a certificate 
i is friendly to the liberties of America, or in 
t thereof be treated as an enemy. The com- 
announced that the city " has become a scene 
fusion and distress, occasioned by an appre- 
•n of unmerited hostilities that will shortly 
mmenced by the ships of war lying in this 
ir," " that the poor are abandoning their hab- 
s," fiying the town and taking refuge where 
:an find it. They call upon the neighbour- 
eople to receive them, and afford them relief 
; this time the British being forced to abandon 
a, were expected here in force. American 
I were pouring in ; and on the same day Major- 
al Charles Lee, of the continental army, arrived 
3 city, and Sir Henry Clinton saWei mVo xJoft 
ir in an English ship of war, atXetidefliVj Boxftfe 
*rt8 with aoldiera, and other aimedi vea^^* 
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John, This is confusion indeed, sir. 
Un. When next we meet I will endeavour 
make things plain. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Tin. It is time that I should inform you who 
generals were that congress had appointed; i 
hy a sketch of the previous history of each, g 
you a necessary knowledge of the character of th 
individuals, so important to our future story. ] 
in the first place I must relate a circumsta 
which occurred at this period in New York, r< 
live to Governor Tryon, and elucidating the d 
culties the patriots had to struggle with. It is 
ted that in March, 1776, some of the manosuvres 
the governor convinced the provincial congress 
New York that he had intelligence from a spy, 
their debates and transactions ; and Mr. Jai 
Duane, a member of that body, suspected that 
valet, who had formerly been a servant with Try 
might have taken his minutes of the congressio 
proceedings from his pocket at night, when 
went to bed, copied them, and sent the copy to 
late master, on board the English fleet. Mr. Du 
informed the provincial congress of his suspici( 
and proposed to put fictitious minutes in his poc 
This was done, and Tryon being misled, acted 
cordingly : but he soon found that he had been 
posed upon by the servant, or that his spy had b 
outwitted, and he gave him notice accordinj 
The traitor finding that he was discovered, fled, 
/band means to put himself uudet \.\\e Y^oXi^vi^x 
ibe governor, who sent him off to'Eiiv^wA. 
JoA/k You said, sir, thai Qoveixiot '^x«i!^5> 
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New Jersey, who called himself a " king's govern- 
or," was sent as a prisoner to Connecticut, where 
there was no king's governor. Will you explain this? 

Vh. I expected this question from you. It leads 
me to speak of our eastern neighbour, that you 
may know something of Connecticut as well as of 
New Jersey. That province had the happiness of 
Jelf-govemment from its original charter. The 
^)vcmor and his assistants or council, were elected 
>y the people, as well as the house of assembly. 
Pbey had neither king's governor nor king's council. 

John, And, I dare say, sir, that they found an 
Lmerican governor of their own choosing quite as 
food as any English governor the king could have 
eot them. 

Un. They thought so, and have never changed 
leir opinion on the subject. At this time they had 
reat reason to be pleased, that instead of a king's 
overnor, as in New Jersey and New York, who 
bould talk to them of his gracious majesty's favour, 
^hile his soldiers were approaching with fire and 
word to enslave and rob them, and then take refuge 
n board a king's ship and join their enemies, they 
ad a governor of their own choice, acting with them 
od for them, in opposition to the armies of a foreign 
ower. Such vms governor Trumbull. 

John, I wish, sir, you would tell us something of 
le circumstances by which Connecticut obtained 
ad preserved this republican government. 

Un, As far as is necessary to our main subject, I 
rill. You already know that New York province 
xtended to the west bank of Connecticut river, con- 
aquently included much of the present state of that 
ame. The grants and patents of the eatW ^^^^ 
mre vagve and conflicting. In 16^^, xSaa uvxV:^ ^'^ 
ienw Nederlandts built a trading Yioxxsft^ ox SsaX-i 
lere Hartford now is. Tke EiUgWAw ^xjce^aM 
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from Massachusetts took possession of this regte 
in 1635, and began the cobny of Connecticiit: 
while others, in 1637, settled &rther sonth, and 
formed a distinct goyemment at New Havad, and 
so remained until 1665. The general court of tbt 
province consisted of the governor, deputy or liea- 
tenant*governor, magistrates, and house of assembly: 
all elected by the people. Under wise and good 
officers the colony thrived ; and in 1662 obtfuned 
from Charles II. a charter granting them ths 
form of government they had chosen. As to the 
bounds of Connecticut, such was the ignorance of 
those who parcelled out provinces in Ameriea, 
that what was granted to Lord Say and Seal, nfis 
likewise fi^ven to Wm. Penn, and to the DukO' of 
York, ana it was only by arbitration and compro- 
mise that the present lines were fixed. 

John. Did not the English King endeavour to 
change the free elective government of Connecticut f 
Un. Yes. And the governor of New York, 
Fletcher, who began the contest with the assembly 
respecting a permanent grant of money for govern- 
ment supplies, attempted to impose himself upon 
Connecticut. It is said that, attended by his secre- 
tary, Col. Bayard, he went to Hartford, and the 
militia being paraded to honour him, he ordered 
Bayard to read his commission ; but as soon as the 
secretary began to rea;d. Captain Wadsworth ord^ 
ed his d.rummer to strike up : the governor threa^ 
ened, but the captain very fairly told him that lifl 
would put his sword through him, and so ended 
the business. The governors of Connecticut haic 
been men distinguished for their patriotism, as well 
as for their morality and religion, 

Wm. But, Uncle, had they uo^, Va ewd^ Ivbbmi 

terrible wars with the Indians'^ 

■ ^n. They had Tliere waa a iiaXiora fA te 
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trrioors called the Peqnods, with whom the settlers 
id to contend. And there was a great man, called 
r the English, King Philip, who conceived a plan 
r extirpating the strangers; but I must refer you 

books for these transactions, and return to the 
ovince of New York in 1776; for it is time for 
I to eioamine the men to whom Congress had in* 
listed the military affairs of the continent It was 
I the 15th day of June, 1775, that George Wash« 
gton was appointed commander-in-chiel^ and by 
8 recommendation, Charles Lee and Horatio 
ates, known to him as experienced officers, were 
^pointed, the first a major-general, and the second 

adjutant-general. Congress, at the same time, 
ipointed Artemas Warc^ then commanding at 
ambridge, Philip Schuyler, of New York, and 
rael Putnam, of Connecticut, major-generals, 
^e have seen that Greneml Washington, attended 
' Schuyler and Lee, passed througn New York 
the time Tryon arrived from England. We will 
w see who and what Philip Schuyler, Charles 
3e, and Horatio Ghites were, and what they had 
en doing, up to this time. 
JohtL We know, sir, that Mr. Schuyler had 
en the champion of liberty in the New York 
^slature. 

Un. I will read you some brief notes which I 
ve drawn up for your instruction, from various 
urces, but particularly from Mrs. Grant's " Met 
)irs of an American Lady," and Chancellor 
ent's " Biographical Sketch of Philip Schuyler.*' 
lie ancestor of General Schuyler had the same 
me, Philip, and was a large landed proprietor of 
3 province, in its early days. He settled at *' the 
ats," some mWes to the north of Albany, axA^'V'^a 
eemed one of the most enlightened, xaeti Qk^ ^^ 
riace. His was at the time afronJdet E««i!i««fi®i!^ 
VOL. JI.—4 
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His brother John was likewise a proprietor, i 
aided him in his wise measures for keeping pe 
with the Indians who surrounded them. Colo 
Philip Schuyler formed and executed the plan 
carrymg several chiefs of the Five Nations to £ 
land, and introducing them to Queen Ann, by v 
of securing their attachment to the Englisll c< 
nists : in this he was successful, and returned ? 
his five kings in the year 1709. At this time A 
Grant's heroine, Catalina Schuyler, the daughtei 
the colonel's brother, John, was nine years of i 
and was adopted into Philip's &mily, as a com; 
ion and sister of his own daughter and sons, 
consequence of the death of her father. In the y 
1719, Colonel Schuyler's oldest son, Philip, ^ 
married to Mrs. Grant's heroine, (and his cousm,) 
talina. Philip inherited the estates at the FJ 
and his brothers Peter and Jeremiah had seats 
eminences in the neighbourhood. Philip had i 
a large house in Albany. In 1721 the first Ph 
Schuyler, or the old colonel, died. Philip the i 
ond was a member of the legislature ; and in 
war which occurred at this time, he raised and o 
manded a provincial regiment. Philip Schuyler 
third, who is the subject of our research, was 
son of John, and grandson of Peter, above n 
tioned. Bom the 22d of November, 1733, he ^ 
educated by a good and wise mother until sent I 
school at New Rochelle, where he experience 
long confinement at the age of 16, from an att 
of hereditary gout. He here acquired a knowle 
of the French language, and improved himsell 
various branches of learning. The exact sciei 
were his favourite study, and to them he owed 
saperiour skill in finance, military eii^iweering, 
political economy. In 1755 ^e comtaBLxA«\ ^ 
P^y in the New York leviea, aa^set\e^^\ 
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im Johnson in the French war. In 1758 
Viscount Howe selected young Schuyler as 
of the commissariat department, and the tal« 
if the youth justified the choice. When 

fell in the ill-judged attack of. Ahercromhie 
Ficonderoga, Schuyler was directed to convey 
nrpse of that gallant gentleman to Albany, 
ere cause it'to be buried with appropriate hon- 

We shall see that Charles Lee was shot 
^h the body at the head of his company of 
liexB, in this same murderous action, and was 
ed and nursed in the family mansion of the 
lers at the Flats. After the peace of 1768, 
», now called Colonel Schuyler, served as a 
isaioner on the part of New x ork, in the oon- 
sy with Massachusetts, respecting the boun- 
Ime. In 1768 he represented ue city and 
r of Al3»any in the general assembly, and 
ued his patnotick exertions until the assembly 
issolved by Tryon, in 1775. With the glo- 
minority he combated the influence of £hig- 
and with George Clinton, Nathaniel Wood- 
Dol. Tenbroeck and Col. Philip Livingston, he 
itled to the eternal gratitude of New York 
Lmerica In May, 1775, Colonel Schuyler 
lected by his fellow-citizens as their delegate 
! continental congress in Philadelphia, and 
:arcely taken his seat when he was appointed 
ird major-general of the American army, and 
ed by Washington with the comta^nd of the 
ice of New York, on the 25th of June. Six 
ifter, congress directed him to repair to Ti-» 
roga and Crown Point, secure the command 
ke Cham plain, and, " if practicable and ex- 
it, to take possession of St. Jo\itf8,'^lloTiVl«»^^ 
luebec." The difficulties of an ex^v^cjUL 
uiada^ without the materials ox ec\>xVg»xossu\a^ 
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mir, were clearly perceived by him, and sti 
felt, bat he surmounted them with a rapidi 
•access that ** no other individual," says th< 
oioas Chancelior Kent, *' could at that perioc 
performed." 
John, This is high praise, sir, from such f 
UtL I believe it is perfectly just. I will gv 
a few words respecting General Schuyler, f 
book written by Captain Graydon, who aboi 
time was sent by congress to convey a sum < 
ney to the general from Philadelphia, and 
hita on the borders of Lake G^rge. "* T 
General Schuyler has been charged with 
haughtiness of demeanour, as to have indue 
troops of New England to decline serving 
kis command, as stated in Marshall's Life of 
jngton, the reception we met with, was not i 
coarteous, but kmd. His quarters being cont 
a bed was prepared for us in his own apai 
and we experienced civilities that were flat 
from an officer of his high rank. Thoug 
roughly the man of business, he was also a | 
man, and man of the world; and well calcuL 
sostain the reputation of our army in the eyes 
British officers, (disposed to depreciate it,) as 
denced by the account ?iven by General But 
of the manner in which he was entertained b 
at Albany." ** He certainly was at no pains ' 
ceal the extreme contempt he felt for a set ( 
cers, who were both a disgrace to their statioi 
the cause in which they acted 1" Before H 
of August a large force was sent down Lake i 
plain under General Montgomery, who de 
his happiness in serving under the orders of s( 
peieat a commander as Schuvler. But this 
o^ieat man was prevented loWo'wm^ WO[i< 
^e laleAu Noix, where he was counc^^Vj 
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of ezhaustioQ from severe sickness, and obliged to 
€x his head-quarters. Montgomery wrote to him, 
**! hope you will join us with all expedition. Let 
me entreat you (if you can possibly) to follow in a 
cockle*boat, leaving somebody to forward on the 
troops and artillery. It will give the men great 
confidence in your spirit and activity. Be assured 
I have your honour and reputation highly at heart, 
as of the greatest consequence to the publick ser- 
vice." You shall see how the opinion of this good 
man will contrast with the words of some others. 
^All my ambition," said the chivalrick Montgom- 
ery to his commander, ** is to do my duty in a sub- 
oidinate capacity, without the least ungenerous in- 
tention of lessening the merit so justly your due." 
fichuyler was obliged to return to Ticonderoga, but 
never ceased his exertions for the success of the ex- 
pedition. 
John, Was he not a great man, sirf 
Un, I think so. R^ that extract from Chan- 
cellor Kent's memoir. 

John, " His very impaired health rendered Gen- 
eral Schuyler's situation oppressive. He was charg- 
ed with the duty of supplying the Canadian army 
with recruits, provisions, clothing, arms, and money, 
uid to do it adequately was beyond his power. He 
(vas obliged to apply to congress for leave to retire. 
Bat his application was not listened to, and on the 
JOth of November, congress resolved that his con- 
\\iQti attention, and perseverance, merited the thanks 
>f the united colonies. They expressed, through 
president Hancock, their * greatest concern and sym- 
pathy fer his loss of health, and requested that he 
nroald not insist on a measure which would deprive 
America of his zeal and abilities, and. xo^ Vveci^^ 
be honour of completing the glorious "wotVl iwVfitf^ 
e bad ao happily and 8uccessful\y bepm.* ^^«^' 
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eral Wasnington, who always roaintaioed a c] 
and constant correspondence with Schuyler, expn 
ed the same regret and desire, and in his letten 
the 5th and 24th December, conjured both him i 
Montgomery to lay aside all such thoughts of ret 
ment, ' alike injurious to themselves, and excessi 
ly so to the country. They had not a difficult] 
contend with that he had not in an eminent deg 
experienced.' Who can withhold his unqualii 
admiration of the man, who gave such advice 
such a crisis 1 To his incomparable fortitude i 
inflexible firmness America owes her national 
istence. 

" G^eral Schuyler determined to continue in 
service, and especially, as he said, after the Mi 
bis 'amiable friend Montgomery, who had given 1 
BO many proofs of the s^oodness of his heart, and v 
as he greatly fell in his country's cause, was n 
to be envied than lamented.' The distressed co 
tion of the northern army in the winter and spi 
of 1776, was quite unparalleled in the history of 
revolution. General Schuyler was roused to 
utmost limit of exertion in his endeavours to reli 
it, by collecting and despatching men, provisii 
arms, and military and naval equipments to 
northern posts, and to the army. His attention 
directed to every quarter, exacting vigilance, or 
economy^ and prompt execution m all the con 
cated concerns of tne department. His duty 
more arduous and difficult; it was inexpresi 
vexatious, and could not be sternly and enectu 
performed without collisions, provoking jealous 
angry feelings, and requiring large sacrificefl 
transient popularity. With his exhausted and 
bilJiated fnme of body, every peceou who saw I 
coacluded that he must toon BmkuTi<ie;t>\!k&\fWM 
o/ Jiis duties. His incessant cott^B^gon^^skcx 
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congress was full of the best practical advice. At 
that crisis, congress multiplied his concerns to an 
overwhelming degree. On the 8th of January, he 
UBS required to cause the river St. Lawrence, above 
and below duebec, to be well explored. He was 
to fill up blank commissions for the Canada regi- 
iQents in his discretion. He was to establish an ac- 
Goantability for the waste of the publick supplies. 
He was to put Ticonderoga in a defencible condi 
tbn. But tne army in Canada engrossed his atten- 
tion. After the death of Montgomery, the command 
devolved on Brigadier-general Wooster. The most 
alarming, and next to the want of provisions, the 
most distressing deficiency in the northern army, 
was in muskets, ammunition, and cannon. The call 
vas also loud and incessant for specie, and General 
Schuyler went so &r, as to raise, on his own per- 
sonal security, 2,100/., York currency, in gold and 
silver, for that service. Nothing shows more strik- 
ingly the want of arms than the fact that even Gen- 
eral y/ashington, in his camp at Cambridge, appli- 
ed to Schuyler for assistance in that particular. 
'Tour letters and mine,' said the former, *seem 
echoes to each other, enumerating our mutual difii- 
culties.' . 

** Great apprehension was entertained at this event- 
ful moment, for the disafifected inhabitants in the Mo- 
hawk country under the influence of Sir John John- 
son, and congress directed General Schuyler to 
cause the tories in that quarter to be disarmed, and 
their leaders secured. He accordingly marched 
into that country, in the month of January, and exe- 
cuted the service with such zeal, despatch, and dis- 
cretion, as to receive the special approbation of con- 

i^ I must give you a more paTlicvi\a.T aJtcwKssja 
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of this expedition into the Indian country, and I 
behaviour of Sir John Johnson. 

John. This Sir John, was, I suppose, air, the f 
of the Sir William who supersedol the ancestor 
General Schuyler, as agent for the English with I 
Indians. 

Un. The same. 

Phil. I remember Sir William's dream. 

l/n. The Indians of the Six Nations never fori 
their friendly intercourse with the Schuylers, t 
the services of Colonel Peter Schuyler; but \ 
Johnsons had now been a long time the medii 
through which they received their blankets, gn 
knives, aud rum from England, consequently tfa 
influence wns paramount But General Schuy 
had persuaded the Indians in 1775 to promise n 
trality in the approaching troubles. He had n 
reason to believe that the influence of Sir John Jol 
son was prevailing with them. 

John. He had the advantage of living near the 

Un. General Schuyler having no troops whe 
with to execute the orders of congress, and knowi 
that secrecy and despatch were necessary to his s 
cess, communicated his plan to a sub-committee 
Albany county, administering an oath of secret 
but advices arrived from Tryon county respecti 
the hostile preparations of Johnson, his Scotch ti 
ants and aaherents, as well as the Mohawks, tl 
made secrecy unnecessary, and seven hundred 
the militia were called out with the avowed purpt 
of disarming this internal enemy. With this roi 
the general marched, but before he reached Cau| 
nawaga, his army had increased to three thousai 
At Schenectady a deputation from the Mohaw 
met him. Schuyler had sent them a messa^ : 
formiag them of his intention to tnaicY^ vdxo iS 
country, but with no design oi \ioi^\\V>j \o \> 
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At their meeting the usual form of making speeches 
took place. They acknowledged the receipt of 
Ids message, and his information that a number 
of men were imbodied about Johnstown and Sir 
Johns, and intended to commit hostilities down 
the river ; and that he was coming to inquire into 
the matter. They acknowledged that he had assur- 
ed them no harm was intended to them ; as they 
had the last summer publickly engaged to take 
no part against him in the dispute with the "great 
long over the water." They proposed to Schuyler, 
that instead of marching his troops to Johnstown, he 
should send up six men to inquire into the truth of 
what he had heard, and send his soldiers home. They 
nid that the council of their nation had sent them to 
meet him, and warn him to take care what he is 
about They remind him again of their agreement 
to keep peace, and that he had said " if any person 
was found in their neighbourhood inimical to peace, 
he should consider such person as an enemy ; ' and 
the Six Nations thought he meant " the son of Sir 
William," and they particularly desire that he should 
not be injured. They repeatedly warn the general 
"not to spill blood," and say that they intend to ob- 
serve the treaty made with him, and remain at peace. 
They say that their chiefs had begged Sir John not 
to be the aggressor : that he had promised he wouM 
not. That he had but " a handful of men," and 
could not be the aggressor ; therefore, if Schuyler 
and his men should come up and any evil happen, 
they should look upon him as the aggressor, or as 
" shutting up the path of peace." They denied that 
Sir John was making military preparations or forti- 
ying his house, and asserted that every thing re- 
lUiined as in the time of Sir William. T W^ ^tqI^^'^ 
sincere desire for peace^ but acknowledge Oa»X. ««tSNft 
noDg tbem are disposed to hoaliMes. HCV^^ ^a^" 
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sinuate that if this hostile array proceeds they may 
not be able to restrain their warriours, who are de- 
termined, if Schuyler persists in going to Johnson- 
Hall, that they will be present at his meeting with 
Sir John, and the counsellors and chiefs cannot be 
answerable for what may happen. The orator con- 
cludes by saying that he had persuaded the wa^ 
riours " to sit still," and await his return with the 
answer Schuyler may give him. 

John. This was all very artful, sir. 

Vn. And no doubt dictated by Johnson. Schnv- 
ler answered them in their own fashion. The sob- 
stance was, that he had hoped a previous message 
sent by him to the Six Nations haa convinced them 
no hostile intentions were entertained towards them; 
and is sorry the Mohawks had not sent that messagei 
That he has full proof that many people in Johne- 
town and the neighbourhood have been makinff 

S reparations to carry into execution "the wickea 
esigns of the king's evil counsellors." That the 
force he commands is not brought for war with the 
Six Nations, but to prevent it, by seeing that the 
people of Johnstown do not interrupt the harmony 
of the colonies with the Indians. That he will not 
injure the people of Johnstown, if they agree to each 
terms as shall give assurance of security to their 
neighbours. That he will not permit any of his 
followers "to set foot on the Mohawk lands, all he 
requires of them being that they do not interfere in 
the " family quarrel of the whites." He reminds 
them that notwithstanding their treaty of peace, some 
of their warriours had attacked the Americans at 
St. Johns, and had been killed there; which, he 
says, " you did not complain of, as you knew it was 
right to kill them in self-defence." He «a\«, *• in a 
y/it/e time, I and my friends may \)e caWcfli \o ^^ 
^nr enemies to the eastward, and wiW \X\>e \it\i&» 
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to leare our wives and children exposed to enemies 
here at hand 7 We shall send a letter to Sir John 
iBTiting him to meet us on the road, and if every 
thing is not settled he shall return safe to his own 
hoQse." He wished the Indians to be present at the 
interview ; but added, that if he is obliged to resort 
to force, and they join his enemies, they must take 
the consequence. He begs them to repeat all this 
to their council. 

John, He shows that he understands both the In- 
dians and Sir John. 

Un. The 16th of January the general despatched 
a letter to Johnson, saying that information having 
heen received of designs dangerous to the liberties 
of his majesty's subjects in the county of Tryon, he 
had been ordered to march thither to contravene 
them, and wishing that no blood may be shed, he 
requests Sir John to meet him to-morrow on his way 
to Johnstown, pledging his honour for his safe con- 
dact back and forth; concluding with a message 
tiding to quiet any apprehensions in the mind of 
Lady Johnson. Accordingly, the next day Johnson 
met the general on his march, and received terms 
requiring the delivery of all the cannon and milita- 
ry stores under his control, except his personal arms 
and ammunition therefor. That he snould remain 
on parole in Tryon county. That the Scotch inhab- 
itants immediately deliver up their arms and give 
hostages. That all presents intended by England 
for the Indians be delivered to a commissary ap- 
pointed to receive them. These terms, if agreed 
to, Schuyler pledges himself for the protection of 
Sir John and the inhabitants of the county. 

Wm. What said the knight to this "i 

Vk At 6rst he Mustered a little, and. aaiA.SJcv^^^'CL- 
iians would support him, and that some ^ex^ t\x«a.- 
rat Johnson-Hall for the purpose. To OcAa xVe «&? 
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8wer was, ** force will be opposed to force, and bio 
must follow f on which Sir John asked time to cc 
aider until next evening, which was granted. Anotb 
Mohawk chief waited on Schuyler, and assured hi 
that the Indians would not interfere except as me 
ators. The general then marched forward and ha 
ed within four miles of Johnstown, where he receif 
propositions from Johnson for himself and the p( 
pie of Kingsborough, which were, that all arms I 
longing to Sir John "and the other gentleme 
should remain with them, all others to be given i 
Of military stores belonging to the crown he sa 
he has none. He expects to go where he plea* 
The Scotch inhabitants will deliver up their an 
and promise not to take any without permission fie 
the continental congress ; but they cannot comma 
hostages. This is signed, J. Johnson, Allan lii 
Dougall; and dated, Johnson-Hall, 18th Janua 
1776. Schuyler answers, that this proposition cj 
not be accepted, and he must obey his orders. 1 
at the same time sends a passport to Lady Johnsi 
with a request that she would retire. Time is 
lowed until midnight for another answer, and gi 
tlemen sent to receive it. Soon after, the saclw; 
of the Mohawks wait upon Schuyler and ask m< 
time for Sir John's answer. This is granted " 
their sakes," and within the period fixed the knii 
agrees for himself and the inhabitants of Kingv 
rough to give up their arms, and that he would i 
go westward of German Flatts and Kinsland c 
trict; likewise, that six Scotch inhabitants may 
taken as hostages. Sir John and the Scotch ffenl 
men pledge themselves^ as far as their innuei 
goes, for the delivery of the arms of the inhabitai 
and Johnson gives assurance OcibX \ie\\BA xko «to 

JQ hJa possession as presents to Oie ItASaxA. \! 

receivings the last answer, SchuyVeT lo\^ \5a» \o 
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jU would be settled, and ihey may go home. 

ie 19ih the general marched into Johnstown 
Bwuphia men in aline; the Highlanders 
rawn up racing them, and grounded tbeir 
The military stores were surrendered; and 
rice being performed, Schuyler and his mi- 
^rned. It was found afterward that the High- 

pmunilion. Here is a picture of Johnaon- 
1 it appeared in 1615. But for many years 
TOvincinl governors and olht'i king's oncers 
frequent visiters, and no stranger gf ranL but 
inlertained at Johnson-Hall ; while the sachems 
s^Sii Nations and all the Mohawics repaired 
feibr the gifts from the great king over the 
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CHAPTER V. 

John. Now,«ir, we wish to hear something of thi 
early history of the famous General Gkttes. 

JJn. We have seen that on the 15th of Joim^ 
1775, the continental congress made choice, by a 
unanimous vote, of Colonel George Washington to 
be commander-in-chief of the armies of America. 
As his major-generals they appointed Artemu 
Ward, Charles Lee, Philip Schuyler, and Isnd 
Putnam. Now, I think, we had better pass theiB 
gentlemen in review, in the order of their rank, only 
omitting Schuyler, as circumstances have brougK 
him before us out of the order which his appointniat 
would mark. 

Wm. And then, sir, if you tell us of the adjutantr 
general, and the brigadiers, we shall go to war ai 
regularly as Homer and Virgil -do after reviewing 
their heroes. 

Uri. True, boy. Mr. Ward, as you know, command- 
ed the troops assembled before Boston at the com- 
mencement ofthe war. He soon retired from the 8e^ 
vice, and left Charles Lee the oldest major-general 
This officer was an English gentleman of some for- 
tune, and son to a colonel in his majesty's sendee. 
Char](*s was commissioned at the age of eleven, so 
that he was almost from birth in the army. Ctuick 
in perception, and ardent in all his pursuits, he be- 
came a good scholar, and an able tactician, as &r ai 
a man devoid of prudence may be so esteemed. His 
first military service was under General Abercrom- 
bie, in America, and as I have incidentally mentioned, 
lie was ivoundi'd at the defeat o{ iVval o^cet \^iVa 
I^rench on the banks of Lake CViamp\a!«i. Ckt^ 
^ere the prepnmtions of the En^rWaVi foi ^VXAsfNsxs^^ 
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Ticonderoga, a stroDg fortress near the oatlet cf 
Lake George into the greater inhmd sea which it 
was built to command ; and it was garrisoned by a 
leteran French force of four or five thousand men. 
Abercrombie advanced with as fine an army of dis- 
ciplined soldiers as the world could produce, and 
like Braddock, sacrificed them by disdaining the ad- 
vice of provincials. Charles Lee was a captain in 
the forty-fourth regiment, and is twice mentioned 
by Mrs. Grant; Who says the army advanced 
io detachments from Albany by the Flats, to the 
residence of the Schuylers. "One of the first of 
these divisions was commanded by Lee, of frantick 
eekbrity." She adds, "Captain Lee neglected to 
bfiDg the customary warrants for impressing horses 
md oxen, &c. ; he, however, seized every thing he 
Rranted where he could most readily find it, as if he 
nrere in a conquered country ; and not content with 
ids violence, poured forth a volley of execrations 
m those who presumed to question his right" of 
ippropriation. Even Mrs. Schuyler " was not spar- 
A." Such is the testimony of a lady, herself the 
laughter of an English omcer, and partial to the 
nilitary of her own country. 

John. This agrees with all you have told us, sir, 
)f the iiisolence of these foreign officers, and their 
rontempt for the provincials. 

Un, In a few days the wounded of this proud 
irmy, afler their defeat, were brought back to " the 
Flats," and received by the Schuylers as "men and 
!>rethren." The barn was fitted up as an hospital, 
ind a part of the house allotted to the surgeon, 
imong whose patients, says Mrs. Grant, ** was Lee, 
the same insolent and rapacious Lee, vrVvo Vv^<i Vcv- 
suited" the mistress of the mansion. Tele vj^^ x^- 
e/red and treated as a child. " Even "Lee^ ^^'^^ 
e writer, "felt and acknowledged iVie xe««?\««« 
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force of such generous humanity. He swore^ a 
his vehement manner, he was sure there was a 
place reserved for her in heaven, though no (ythtt 
woman should be there." Such, chilaren, is tfas 
power of true benevolence upon the most recklMi 
characters. But Lee, though selfish, vain, pren- 
ming, and passionate, was not without many good 
qualities; he was quick-witted, frank, cdurageooik 
and capable of feeling and admiring the character 
of the benevolent and forgiving Mrs. Schuyler. 

John. I think this lady was the aunt of Qeneial 
Schuyler. 

Ut^ Yes; at that time the widow of Colonel 
Philip Schuyler the second. Lee r^umed to En- 
rope, and in 1762 served with Oeneral Burgoyns 
in Portugal. Ever restless, he entered the PoM 
service, and had attained the rank of majoT-genenl 
before he returned to America, for which country 
he appears to have had a sincere attachment, not 
the less probably for his adventures at Schuyltf*! 
Flats. He, however, had rambled all over Europe: 
had killed his man in a duel, and had been engaged 
in several others before he again crossed the Atr 
lantick. He was in Philadelphia in 1774, and in 
July of that year, Horatio Gates, then on a planta- 
tion in Virginia, wrote to him a letter of invitation, 
and persuaded him to buy a farm in his neighbonr- 
hood, which, after visiting New York, Rhode Island, 
and Boston, he accomplished. He was now a vio- 
lent anti-ministerialist, and had published sevenJ 
essays in defence of the colonies. Gates, in his let- 
ter, says, "a good bed is provided for you, two or 
three slaves to supply all your wants and whimfleyi; 
and space enough about us for you to exercise away 
all your spleen and gloomy moods, wYvetAo^verthe^ 
distress you." The farm bought "b^ ^-^^^^ ^«iiwv 
bed as containing two thousand four \i\iti^xe^ ««»* 
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18 valued at thirty shillings sterling an acre. 
les these, he had a claim for five thousand acres 
le Ohio, to be granted by warrant from Lord 
Qore. Qaiea advises him to be cautious in re- 
to Ghige, and professes his own willingness to 
:he cause of America. 

m. These gentlemen were old acquaintances, it 
t. 

. Both military men, and long known as sol- 
to each other. They were in exteriour and 
nner extremely difierent; Grates was courteous, 
imodating, and insinuating; with a very prepos- 
g person. Lee, abrupt, rude, careless, ca- 
us, and so unaccommodating as to be very 
'eeable to the neat or the scrupulous, especially 
ies. He was always attended by his only ia- 
es, two dogs ; who by his desire must lie at 
!e in the drawing-room or at the dinner-table, 
e time he entered the American service, and 
lly renounced his English commission- and 
iy, he was supposed to be an immense acqui- 
to the cause; and it was well known that 
ington recommended both Lee and Gates to 
ess for the several commissions they bore, 
-al Clinton, with a British force, arrived at 
York, and Lee came on to that place in 1776, 
as very active in throwing up fortifications in 
round the town. Tryon and the commander 
king's ships in the harbour, "threatened per- 
to the town if the cannon were removed from 
Uteries and wharves;" **but," says Lee, in a 
to Gates, " I ever considered threats a brutum 
n, and even persuaded the town to be of the 
way of thinking ; we accordingly conveyed 
to a place of safety in the middVe ol \Jcv'ft ojk^ 
» cannonade ensued. Captain "PcitNtct ^^Jor 
I pleasant reason for his pamve ^wa^ 
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He says it was manifesdy my intention, and tba 
the New England men under my command, to bi 
destruction on this town, so hated for its loyal ji 
ciples, but he was determined not to indulge us 
remained quiet out of spite. The people here la 
at his nonsense, and begin to despise the mens 
which formerly used to throw them into con 
sions. .To do them justice, the whole show a v 
derful alacrity ; and in removing the cannon, i 
and boys of all ages worked with the greatest : 
and pleasure. I really believe that the genert 
are as well affected as any on the continent.'' ' 
*' convulsions," he alludes to, were the symptom 
terrour shown by the defenceless inhabitants w 
the Asia fired upon the town in 1775. 

Wm. What did Parker mekn by calling 1 
York a loyal or a tory town? 

Un, It was the plan of Tryon and others to di 
the colonists, therefore New York was represe 
as attached to England, and hated by the wl 
But the peo'ple were, as elsewhere, loyal to I 
country. New York was found too well prep 
to resist the force under Sir Henry Clinton, and 
sailed to the South, where Lee was despatches 
meet him, and when the British appeared offChai 
ton. General Lee was already there in commi 
The defeat of the British ships of war by the 
lant Moultrie belongs to the history of the Uc 
States, but we must observe that this added gre 
to the already high reputation of Charles Lee. 
and Grates visited Washington at Mount Vernon 
before he went to congress, and there doubtless it 
piroposed and settled that thev should enter the 
▼ice as American officers. The fourth major-gen 
appointed, by congress was Israel Putnam, of ( 
necdcat, a man recommended \)Y VvVs xe»\ lo^i 
^««Mt and by bin haying \)eea a go^ ^^ 
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midng officer in the provincial service during 
6 French war; of his qualifications for com- 
uiding an army we must judge hereafter by 
ents. 

Wm. Now, sir, for General Grates. 
Un, Horatio Gates was born in England, and was 
} son of Captain Robert Gates of the British armv; 
you see tnat both Lee and Grates were not only 
iglishmen and in the British army, but sons of his 
ijesty's officers. Gates received his first name 
m his godfather, the celebrated Horatio or Horace 
alpole ; who mentions him as his *' godson," on 
occasion hereafter to be noticed. What farther 
mexion Ghites had with the family of the £arl 
Orford, I do not know ; certainly he was in early 
! protected by high aristocratick influence, and 
i hopes, from that class, of promotion of no ordi- 
•y character until 1 773. That he received a lib- 
.1 education is evident from his letters. As early 
1749 he served as a volunteer under General Ed- 
rd Comwallis, who commanded in Nova Scotia as 
rernor of Halifax. By him Horatio was appoint- 
a captain-lieutenant m Warburton's regiment, 
1 Cornwallis espoused his interest very warmly, 
sring by letter to his father, an advance of money 
the purchase of a company for the young man. 
this letter, directed to Captain Gates, Southamp- 
street, London, he farther says, that he has giv- 
his son an employment that will bring him in 
)Z. a year. Four years after this, young Gates was 
Bngland, busily engaged in purchasing promotion 
the army, and on the 13th of September, 1754, is 
ed his commission as captain of an independent 
npany, at New York, late Clarke's. This is 
ned " Holdemess," by order of Geot^^ xYkfc^^R.- 

la 1755, Captain Horatio Qrti\«a \v«i^ x^ 
ed to America, and shared wixVi "BwMo^^i- \s 
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the disasters of Monongahela. Here may ba? 
cominenced his acquaintance with Colonel G^eorg 
Washington of the despised provincials. Previoii 
to leaving England the young captain had marrie 
Miss Phillips, the daughter of an English office] 
In the years 1756, *7 and *8, Qates was on sertie 
in the western part of the province of New Yoii 
and in the last of these years received the appoinl 
ment of brigade-major from General Stanwii 
whose name was long attached to a frontier fort i 
the sources of the Mohawk river, where now th 
town of Rome is built. During these years Majo 
Grates held the independent company stationed i 
New York, which he purchased of Captain Clarb 

John. Was it the custom to purchase promotiix 
in the English army ^ 

Un. Yes ; the universal usage. Clarke write 
to Grates in 1756, that Calcraft, the agent in pni 
chasing the independent company, will **l>ear n 
more blame" respecting the settlement; and had t< 
quired Clarke to apply to Grates. He tells Glates t 
convince the world that he "prefers equity and trtit 
to all those mean refuges that artful men make t 
save their interest for a little while." He adds, •• 
want nothing of you but what honesty and trot 
demand ; I have been injured, and you Know it" 

Wm. Why this looks like quarrelling over 
marketable commodity between two hucksters. 

Un. These highminded gentlemen in scarh 
and gold were as anxious to seize upon a bargai 
as any dealers in other marketable commodities 
and watched the expected death of a messmate fo 
an opportunity to purchase and obtain rank, a 
eagerly as the lowest huckster ever sought to fore 
stall a market 
JoAn. Where was Mr. Gates at tYv\s \\m^% 
^^ Id the western part of the pioVince oi t3 
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York ; and while there, James Abercrombie writes 
to him, giving some incidents of the war, and saying 
that the pravincitUs through ignorance missed an 
opportunity of defeating a French force near Fort 
Eaward. He says, they are averse to "a junction 
with the king's troops." " Since they are unwil- 
ling to take our assistance, I would e'en let them try 
it themseWes, but have regulars to secure the fools 
in case they should be repulsed." 

John. I don't wonder the provincials were averse 
to a junction which subjected them to the commands 
of such self-sufficient gentry. 

Un, This will remind you of the letter I men- 
tioned to you before, written to Gates in the year 
1759, when he was at Httsburgh, from another of 
his brother king's-officers. 

Wfi, I remember it, sir ; where he says, nothing 
but consideration for his majesty's service, prevents 
his answering a letter from a member of the New 
York provincial legislature with his cane. 

Un, Such was the universal feeling of these gen- 
tlemen in livery. When there was an exception, it 
was to a general rule. In 1760, General Robert 
Monckton was commander-in-chief of the troops at 
New York, and he appointed Major Gates one of 
his aids. The major being in Philadelphia in Oc- 
tober of this year. Governor Boone of New Jersey 
wrote to him. An extract from his letter shows 
something of the feelings among the rulers of the 
time, which can only appear in these confidential 
communications. Read it. 

John. "October 13th, 1760. Poor Delancey! 

have I written to you since his death ? General 

Monckton is talked offer the government, (of New 

York,) and desired. Pownal \8 en^ecX^^ ^tv\ 

dreaded. General Gage is said \\ke^\%^ ^.o V"aN^ 

pplied. Speaking of the colonisls, \ie> sa.-^^^ ^^'^^ 
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politicks are confounded, and their society is wane, 
by the loss of the best companion in it Oliver is 
in the council, and Jemmy Delancey, no longer a 
soldier, is a candidate for the city." He says, al- 
though he has been governor a good while, he had 
not yet met his assembly." 

Un. The troops destined to attack Martinique weis 
encamped on Staten Island, under Monckton's com- 

' mand; and General Amherst came on from the 
north to succeed Monckton as commander-in-chie£ 
Strange as it may appear, on Staten Island, Amhent 
was invested with tne insignia and title of a knipfht 
of the Bath, by Monckton ; due authority havuff 
been received from Lord Chatham. Monckton ana 
Gates departed for the West Indies, and Sir JeA 
fery remamed commander of the troops in the prof- 
ince. Monckton took Martinique, and despatched 
Gates with the triumphant news to London, which 
of course gained him promotion ; and on the 26th 
April, 1762, Mr. Townsend informs him that heii 
appointed to be major to the forty-fifth regiment of 
foot. It was on this occasion that Horace Walpok, 
by way of badinage, claimed credit for the capture 
of Martinique, as his godson and namesake brought 
the news. The connexion of Gkites with Lord 0^ 
ford appears mysterious. Major Gates remained sef* 
era! months in London, much dissatisfied with the 
promotion he had attained, and assiduously endeav- 
ouring, by petition and the influence of friendB 
among the nobility, to obtain something more lucra* 
tive; but his success was not equal to the efl&rts 
made, and he returned to America as major of the 
forty-fifth. He had been successful in disposing of 
his company of independents ; for in August, 1763, 
these companies had been disbanded, imvL G«.t«s it 

coag^ratulated as being " out of tYie acio^?^ 
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John, Why, sir, all that these officer» seem to 
nk of is making money. 

Vn, Certainly the major does not appear inatten« ■ 
3 to what is vulgarly called the main-chance. He 
de frequent applications to the war office, and in 
[gust, 1763, gained Amherst's very reluctant leave 
ibsence to go to London. He does not appear to 
re heen a favourite with Sir Jefiery, who fairly 
s him that his desire to leave his station appears 
)e only " dictated by his own interest.'' His hopes 
re with Monckton, and he was assured by one 
his correspondents that the general had under- 
:en ** his affair." The leave of absence was com- 
inicated in these ungracious words : " If you are 
ermined to go, you have his leave to settle accord- 
:ly." And, accordingly, the major was in Eng- 
a before November 22d, 1763, for that is the date 
a letter from William Smith, afterward king's 
ef-justice in Canada, son to the historian of NetR 
rk, directed to Grates, in London, from which yoyi 
Y read this abstract, and my memorandum. 
^ohn. ** Smith wishes Gkites such a retreat as that 
vhich, he says, * with the aid of Bacchus, and in 
pride of philosophy, we laughed at the anxie- 

of the great.' He says, we in America want 
* not to maintain the dependency of the colonies, 
you know, saucy as we are, there is nothing to 

on that account^ 'Sir William Johnson is 
:inually terrifying us with the defection of the 
Nations ;' * but, thank heaven, those barbarians 
I themselves too well to throw off the mask of 
idship. Amherst has lefi New York.' He 
ses Boone, and reprobates ' the cowardly expedi- 
of the English ministry in removing governors 
use the people dialike them. He aays, Cpo\^«cl^ 
vaat of purse, and more for want oi «ytt\\. \.o 
e Monckton, has retired to FluBhmg. ' "^V^ 
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little star docs not yet appear, the twilight of 
predecessor is still too strong to permit such a twi 
ting luminary to glitter.' In another letter to 
same, he continues in the like strain. Mention 
Morris's death, on the 27th January, 1764, he si 
* Gay in the morning— dead in the evening, 
came out to a rural dance,' * he took out the parse 
wife, danced down six couple, and fell deaa on 
floor, without a word, a groan, or a sigh.' He tl 
goes on to mention the prominent men of the ti 
in New Jersf^y, where this happened. * FranL 
has put Charles Reude in his (Morris's) place on 
hench, and filled up Reade's with John Berriai 
babbling country surveyor. Franklin after Boi 
— after Morris, Keade l' He afterward says, *1 
first errour is on your side of the water,' (Englai] 
That is, as he says, in recalling Boone because 
his contest with *a proud, licentious assembly.' *^ 
are a great garden — constant cultivation will h 
down the weeds ; remember they were planted 
liberty and rtjjijrion near a hundred years a| 
there are strong roots that will soon despise t 
gardener's utmost streno^th. When Great Bfiti 
loses the power to re^^ulato these dependencies 
think 'tis clear she will have no other left.' 1 
concludes by calling for governors and judges 
spirit and abilities." This is a very remarkable I 
ter, sir. Does he call for force to keep down I 
growth of liberty and religion, or of the power 
the people ? 

Un. It is a very remarkable letter from such 
man to such a man. This is faithfully taken fn 
the original ; and I put it in your hands to shi 
how these men talked and wrote to each other 
/Aat time. 
John. But, sir. Major Gales \a tioX «l^qvmi\sW« 
nrhat his corrcsponH^nls wtile. 
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Vm. Certainly not But when a man's corres- 
pondents write year after year, or in general, in a 
certain style, I must presume that they know the 
Motiments of him they address. No one will write 
\0f9u repeatedly, and in a friendly, familiar manner, 
calling me fool, knave, or villain, unless the writer 
knows the language accords with your sentiments^ 
Wm. Did Major Qates remain in England, sir ? 
Un. In November, 1764, he was appointed to a 
majority in the Royal Americans, as a special mark 
of his majesty's favour, as is announced to him from 
tile war office ; and in December he received per- 
niaBion to remain four months in England. Soon 
after, through his agent, he received proposals from 
a captain of dragoons, offering 3000Z. for his major- 
ity; and not long after, in a letter written by a rel- 
ative, it is mentioned that he had sold out on half- 
pay. He still remained in England, evidently ex- 
pecting promotion through the interest of General 
Monckton, and his brother. Lord Cralloway, and, 
probably, by the influence of his godfather. His 
friends in New York point out offices for him to 
^pply for, particularly that of paymaster-general, as, 
^ys one, " Abraham Mortier goes to England next 
spring, with his fat lady; my friend, could you not 
Contrive to get his place — he has made a fortune." 
John. Who was this Mortier, sir ? 
Un. All I know of him is, that he caused that 
house to be built which once was the head-quarters 
of Washington, called Richmond Hill, at that time 
^rrounded by a park, and situated on an eminence. 
How the corner of Yarick and Charlton streets, on 
a level Mrith its neighbours, surrounded by houses, 
and called Richmond Hill theatre. This place was 
then, and tmtil a &w years, far out oC tVve c\V^. 
JhAfk Major Gates remained a long liiue aX Vkwaa> 

T, 

VOL.' II.. 
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Un, In 1766, the major's &ther died; and by I 
letters of General Monckton, it appears, that i 
hopes of the general are deferred, and of con 
those of Grates ; who now looked for an appointm 
under his friend, apd resided with his fiunily in 
tirement. 

Wm. It appears, sir, that both Gates and I 
were in Europe when Schuyler and Washingi 
were serving their country at home. 

Un. In 1768, Major Gates was in Lond(Hi, i 
waiting the result of Monckton's expectations ; > 
Gkites about this time sold his half-pay and corns 
sion to Monckton's younger brother; and was 
expectation of accompanying the general to i 
East Indies : but delays occurred, and the years 17 
and '70, find the major still living in retirement,! 
expectations of a post under Monckton, in the E 
Indies. 

Wm, So ! If he had obtained an appointment, 
should have had no Greneral Gates. 

Un. Monckton, disappointed in his East In 
schemes, receives the office of a reviewing-genei 
and endeavours, in the latter part of 1770, to obb 
the post of town-major for G&tes, and this &ilii 
Monckton (having his hopes revived as to the £a 
renewed his promises to his expectant protegee; 
late as July, 1771, he writes thus, in answer to Gatt 
** You know it has not been in the least in my po 
er to serve myself) and therefore could not do wl 
I wished by you." " What you have heard abt 
the East Indies is partly true ; but whether or no 
shall succeed is very uncertain. I can only asst 
you, that should it succeed, you are the only on( 
have as yet thought of." And in December, " 1 1 
sojTf to Inform you that East India m«L\X<&xA do \ 
go on 80 well as I could wisK" "Xom t««A. 
£urry youT8el{ to come up till you Veax iioo 
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igain." ' In 1772, Major Gates having given up all 
lopek of a place under the king's government, and 
& former commissions having been sofd, resolved to 
migrate to Virginia ; where, in Blak^ly county, he 
imrchased and resided in 1773; and until, as we 
!ia?e seen, he and his friend Charles Lee, likewise 
I purchaser in the same county, visited General 
ff^ashington at Mount Vernon. 

John. If Major Gates had been appointed a town- 
major in England, or to an office in the East Indies, 
ire should probably never have heard of him as an 
Ibnerican officer. 

ITn. Or, if he had succeeded Abraham Mortier as 
psymaster-general of his majesty's forces in Amer- 
ica, he might, perhaps, have been surrendered to 
Philip Schuyler, on the field of Saratoga. 1 have, 
for your information, sought and found the above 
manuscript testimony respecting Horatio Gates's life 
Md pursuits up to 1775. We will now pursue our 
story, and we shall again meet him. As soon as 
Washington had procured the appointment of adju- 
tant-general for Major Gates, he writes to him giv- 
b^ him the information ; and the major replied in a 
vc9y eharacteristick letter, the conclusion of which 
is m these words : ** I will not intrude more upon 
l^our time, only to assure you, that I shall not lose 
I moment in paying you my personal attendance, 
vith the greatest respect for your character, and the 
incerest attachment to your person." 



CHAPTER VI. 



Vk We have seen that .General Lee "waa »coX oxv 
prepare New York for defence, and wViWeYie m«j^% 
s employed, the commander-in-cliief xVoxx^X. ^^ 
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him «3 a fit person to supply the loss of the bme 
and generous Montgomery, in Canada. About tUi 
time General Gates wrote to Lee from Cambridgei 
Some extracts from the letter will be of service to aa 
It is dated from Head-Gluarters, February 26, 17701 
Speaking of Fort George, at New York, he wpt 
" I like your intention of making the fort an opea 
redoubt ; I think some heavy guns upon the south 
and west sides, with good sod merlons, will make 
the menof-war keep aloof. It is a pretty high situ- 
ation, and battering it at a distance, over the lower 
batteries, would have but little effect." *• Clinton, I 
am satisfied, went to see how affairs were circum- 
stanced at New York, to consult with Tryon, aul 
to prepare the way for Howe's reception." " We 
shall march with the utmost expedition to supjpoit 
you." ** Little Eustace is well, but nothing is aooe 
10 r him as yet. You know the more than Scotch 
partiality of these folki. I have had much to do to 
support the lad you put into Colonel Whitcooib'fl 
regiment. They have no complaint in nature agaiitft 
him, but that he is too good an officer." You lee 
by this what Gates's feelings were toward the New 
England men, yet he had the art to conciliate their 
favour and use it to supplant others. Shortly afier 
this, General Lee was ordered to Charleston, Sooth 
Carolina, to oppose Clinton ; so that he being em- 
ployed in the south, and Schuyler at the north, Pu^ 
nam, as the only remaining major-general, had com- 
mand in the city of New York. He made his head- 
quarters in a house left vacant by the owner. Cap- 
tain Kennedy, of the British navy, being the fint 
house in Broadway, since enlarged, and known as 
No. 1. But General Washington soon arrived, 
and jfixed his head-quarters m l\ie \\o\x«i^ VAiUt h^ 
bonier, the English paymasteT-geue;ta\,vj\ka^^'« 
yeseea, had made his fonuueon^ ^oiftXo'^ 
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This house, was then standing on an emi* 
3 looking over the North river, and sof roanded 
park and garden ; it is now reduced lo the level 
thousand neighbouring buildings, and degra- 
the condition of a tap-room, to what is called 
Richmond Hill theatre, at the corner of Varick 
Charlton streets, with five streets between it and 
iver. 

hn. You remember this house, perhaps, far out 
wn. 

I, Yes. So it remained until many years after 
3volution. On the 17th of June, 1776, General 
s having been appointed a major-general, con- 
directed the commander-in-chief to send bim 
» Canada. By the instructions to Gates from 
ress. dated the 24th, he is appointed commander 
€ troops in Canada, with power to appoint a 
:y adjutant-general, &c. At this time a plot 
uscovered in New York, planned by Governor 
n, and forwarded oy David Matthews, whom he 
ippointed mayor. Matthews and several citi- 
ivere implicated, and put in confinen^ent. Some 
e continental soldiers had been bribed to enlist 
G king's service ; one of these was tried as a 
r and mutineer, condemned and shot His 
was Thomas Hickey. Matthews and the other 
ns were, after a short confinement, sent on to 
field in Connecticut, and such indulgence as 
t be consistent with safe-keeping was recom- 
ed. And now the great fleet ana army of Bri- 
rrived at Sandy Hook ; and the Americans had 
K)f that their batteries could not prevent the 
ish ships from passing the city. The Phoenix 
e, and another ship of war, sailed withowlmv^i^ 
e North rivers (notwithstanding a caxMootoSA 
H the guns that could bebroiighllo\>e»x'«»^\«^ 
aad anchored in Tapan bay. 
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Wm. Where did the English army hfid, si 

Utl On Staten Island ; and there General ] 
for a time fixed his head-quarters. He bad 
joined by Grovernor Tryon, and many gentl 
from New York and New Jersey, who encou 
him with the hope that great numbers would ^ 
in arms round his standard. He appointed M: 
lancey of New York, and Mr. Cortland Skini 
Perth Amboy, generals of brigade; and ex| 
from their influence a great accession of toi 
his English army. In the mean time, Gc 
Washington made every disposition in his ] 
with his motley, undisciplined, and refractory t 
to meet this great and well-appointed army, 
eral Mercer, with what was called the flying i 
was stationed at Perth Amboy, divided by a ni 
channel from the enemy, whose sentinels wei 
in view. 

Wm. Uncle, you promised to give us son 
count of the brigadier-generals appointed b^ 
gress, as well as of the major-generals, anc 
have mentioned two already as commanding 1 
of troops, and have not told us any thing of 
previous history. 

Un. What two do you allude to ? 

Wm» General Wooster who marched to 
York with the Connecticut forces ; and now, 
eral Mercer. 

Un. Of these two gentlemen, as they ha^ 
proached New York, I must give you some ac( 
And first. General David Wooster was born ir 
necticut, in 1710, and consequently was, at th< 
he encamped at Haerlem, in 1775, sixty-five 
of age. He received a liberal education, and 
la life entered into the service of iVi^ c.o\otv 
io/Jjtarjr capacity. He commanded «l cotw 
^e taking o/Louisburg, by the pto^vncSaXftt 
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ras afterward complimented with a eaptam's 
ission in the regular service, under Sir Wil- 
?epperel. On the approach of war he resign- 
half-pay as a British officer, and engaged ac- 
in forwarding the expedition against Crown 
and Ticonderoga. When congress appointed 
iier-generals, the 22d June, 1775, he was the 
m the list. He was ordered from the neigh- 
ood of New York to join General Schuyler, 
mbarked for Albany, on the 28th of Septem- 
Greneral Wooster, owing to the misfortunes 
ing our arms in Canada, at one time command- 
i retreating troops, and after that expedition, 
I to private life ; but his native state appointed 
heir first major-general of militia, in which 
ty he lost his life at the age of sixty-seven, in 
y attempting to repulse the British in their at- 
pon Danbury. He was one of those true pa- 
who preferred the service of his country to 
>r etiquette. General Mercer was a native of 
nd, settled in Yiginia, and abandoned the pro- 
1 of a physician for the dangers of war in the 
of his adopted country. He fell gloriously at 
eton, in January, 1777, in an action which will 
Her arrest your attention. But another briga- 
eneral had fallen, even before the period at 
I we have arrived, and was the second nomi- 
by congress — Richard Montgomery. Al- 
h he fought and bled far from New York, 
.8 the leader of the New York forces, and was 
id as one of her most estimable children. You 
seen how he lamented the absence of his com- 
ing officer. General Schuyler, and although it 
I be irrelevant to enter into a detail of the "wax ul 
la^ I will read to you some exlTacXa,^o\fiafi!Q3ar 
a manuBcriptf to me, froia h\a Yc^qc&Xa ^^ 
ian, whom be aiwmya addxe8aQiL,%&''^^^^ 
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General " in a most respectful and afe c ti oi Mte 
style. From his camp, near 8t Johns, he writer 
** I have great dependance on your presence to ad- 
minister to our many wants." *' Should Arnold 
come in my neighbourhood, has he orders to pot 
himself under my command ? You know his am* 
bition, and I need, not point out the bad consequences 
of a separate command." ** Colonel Allen passed 
the St. Lawrence, below St. Johns, with twenty of 
ours, and fifty Canadians; he was attacked, taken pm 
oner, and two or three of his men killed. I lamcat 
that his imprudence and ambition urged him tothv 
affair single-handed." You may ol^erye the delh 
cacy with which he speaks of this rash attempt of 
Allen to surprise Montreal, when he ought to nava 
consulted and acted under the orders of his superi- 
our officer. 

Wm. Poor Ethan Allen paid dearly for his fo^ 
wardness this time. 

Un. Yes. He was sent to England in irons. 
The next year he was put on board a frigate and 
carried to Halifax. There he remained in jail da- 
ring the summer, and was then removed to Neir 
York, where he was in confinement near a year and 
a half We shall meet him again when we speak of 
the provost-jail, and Cunningham, the provost-ma^ 
shal. To return to Brigadier-general Montgomery. 
He, in his letters to Schuyler, complains of his troopii 
In one instance, he says, ** I have sent back tea 
boats with the naked and lazy." In another letter, 
dated South side St. Johns, October 6th, he sayii 
** Your diligence and foresight have saved us from 
the difficulties that threatened us, and we are no 
longer afraid of slavery.'' ** Our army shows great 
»wfii/ ofmilittLTy spirit. Our aenaiWe oC^«i% wnSp 
^ow every old womwoHn story t\iaX \a dxoip^ Vol^ 
^ooutbay ••There has been «\ioc\dn|^ fSfu^swB 
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of the publick stores and moneys." " Pray 
nod me Yorkers, they don't meh away half so fast 
■ their eastern neighbours." 

J^kn. What does that mean, sir ? 

ITfi. I presume that the Eastern militia had just 
at that time taken the liberty to c^o home. He says, 
*We want iron, steel, ammunition, a ten-inch mor- 
nur." " Your residence at Ticonderoga^ has probor 
Uy enabled us to keep our ground. How much do 
tae publick owe you for your attention and activi- 
ty I" On the 1 3th of October, he describes his troops 
u on the brink of mutiny, owing " to insubordina- 
tkm and want of discipline ;" but the surrender of 
Chamblee changed the face of af&irs, and on the 
SOdi, he says, the troops are in high spirits, ** the of- 
ficers of the seventh regiment taken at Chamblee 
aie genteel men. I have had great pleasure in show- 
isg them all the attention in my power." He says, 
he has not in his '* carop above seven hundred and 
% men." About the last of October, General 
Wooster arrived with the Connecticut men. On the 
3l8t of October, Montgomery writes to his friend 
Schuyler, *' I must earnestly request to be suffered 
to retire, should matters stand on such a footing this 
winter as to permit me to go off with honour. I 
We not talents nor temper for such a command. I 
•m under the disagreeable necessity of acting eter- 
fially out of character — to wheedle, flatter, and lie. 
I stand in a constrained attitude. I will bear with 
it for a short time, but I cannot bear it long." 
** Mr. Wooster has behaved hitherto much to my 
aatis&ction." 

Wm. What does he mean, sir, by being under 
the necessity of acting out of character ^ 

Un. He has already said that his Uoo^s ^et^\SL- 
vbordinate and mutinous ; that his *' seiiS^\^Q^^^'^^ 
vaJJow every old woman's stoxy^^ X\i«A. \^«t^ 
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'* shocking embezzlement of stores and mone 
In sh6rt, my children, there is no greater delu 
existing than the vulgar opinion, that erery rei 
tionary officer or soraier was a patriot or a l 
Justice can never be done to Washington, and 
friends, adherents, and supporters, until it is f 
understood with what jarring, selfish, and cor 
materials, they had to work out the salvation oft 
country. You will read, and I hope every Ai 
ican will read, the description General Washinj 
gives of the troops assembled at Cambridge 
Roxbury. 

Wm. Yes, sir, but there were the brave Colo 
Prescott and Starke. 

Un, True, bov: and Whitecombe, and m 
others. But selnsnness, thirst of lucre, jealoi 
and insubordination pervaded the mass. Bys 
degrees, and with seeming reluctance, congress 
made sensible, through the remonstrances of Wi 
ington, of the remedies necessary to their salvat 
In addition to these difficulties, which that great r 
had to contend with, were the machinations of tli 
who could bully and bluster, or ** wheedle, flal 
and lie,*' without departing from character. W. 
we return to New York island I shall have a^ 
to mention the character of the troops at the a 
mencement of the war; and as we proceed, to dv 
on the systematick endeavours of mtriguers to i 
fy and overthrow Washington. At present let us 
ish what we have to say of the heroick Montgomc 

John, Who was Colonel Whitcombe, sir 9 

Un. He commanded a regiment before Bosi 

and it being necessary to remodel the army, it 

to his lot to lose his regiment Instead of murmuri 

J^ eacoanged those who were his late private i 

diois to re-enlist, by offering himaeXt «& «l eom^ 

Ai iAe naka. Thus forming a fine cowVroAXo' 
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Ktlemen, who, if their commissioiis were dated a 
weeks or days amiss, tetired from the service 
of their country, rather than sacrifice their rank, 
aod talked loudlv of wounded honour, as Axuold 
did afterward, when others were appointed to rank 
over him. 

Wm, But, sir, what became of the good Colonel 
Whitcombe? 

Vk, Another good officer. Colonel Brewer, who 
hid been appomted to command Whitcombe's regi« 
meat, declined in fiivour of his predecessor, and 
Whitcombe was restored, while the noble Brewer 
served under him. These were the true heroes 
Bat, hoja, I must go on with my story relative to 
Montgomery, which will soon be brought to an end, 
S8 1 do not intend to relate the particulars of the 
war in Canada. St Johns surrendered the 3d No- 
vember, and the i3th, Montreal capitulated. The 
Dohle-minded Montgomery says, in a letter to Schuy- 
ler, " if your health will not permit you to engage 
in this afiair, Lee ought, by all means, to have com- 
Ottod hera^' He says, " The troops are exceeding- 
ly tartelent, and indeed mutinous. My vexation 
ud distress can only be alleviated by reflecting on 
Ae great publick advantages which must arise from 
my unparalleled good fortune." He laments that 
more gentlemen of education would not engage in 
the service, and says, that the officers of the '* first 
iJBgiment of Yorkers." were on the point of a mu- 
tiny, because he would not stop the clothing of the 
garrison of St. Johns. ^ I would not have sullied my 
own reputation, and disgraced the continental army, 
by such a breach of capitulation, for the universe." 
He speaks in high terms of our old friend, Captain 
^ohn Lamb, but he says, the '* rascally Gieea mo>xcL- 
ua boys have ieR me in the lurch aftei ^xotsivsav^ 
go dowa to Quebec.'' The complavala x>k» «^- 
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lant gentleman makes of his commissaries an 
cers are painful and mortifyinff. In one in 
he felt himself so much insulted by a remons 
which a number of his officers presumed to 
against the indulgence he had given ** some 

. officers of the king's troops " that he immec 
resigned his command, and only resumed it 
their submission and apology. To the last, he 
dissensions, and a spirit of insubordination a 
the troops. You know that he attacked QL 
and was killed. You know, John and Wi 
that this gallant officer was born in the no] 
Ireland. He served in the English army foi 
years, but preferring this country, he, in 177$ 
chased an estate on the North river, and mar 
daughter of Judge Livingston, the sister of 
cellor Livingston, and of the late distinguishc 
ward Livingston. 

Phil I have read on his monument in fr 
St. Paul's church, that he fell in the attack on 
bee, the Slst of December, 1775. 

Un, Three other brigadier-generals of the 
nental army were on service in and near the < 
New York, in the summer of 1776. I will gv 
a short notice of each ; and first, Nathaniel G 
John. He was the true friend of Washingt( 
his country. 

Un. General Greene was bom in Rhode 1 
and commanded the militia of his native si 
Cambridge. Congress appointed him a brig 
general in June, 1775, and he soon displayed 
talents which acquired the confidence of the 
mander-in-chief. He received the commissi 
major-general on the 9th of August, 1776; an 
mtruBted by General Washington mill live con 

on Long Islandt but, unhappilv fox lawrj « 
'oaa, was rendered incapable Woxe lYve \ 
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Brooklyn, by a seyere attack of fever. The next 
I shall mention is Brigadier John Sullivan of 
Hew Hampshire, who was appointed in June, 1775, 
ud served in the unfortunate war of the north, but 
arrived in time to experience the disasters of Brook- 
lyn. He did good service after his exchange. The 
ktt brigadier-general I shall now mention is Lord 
Stirling, who was appointed by congress, in Febru" 
try or March, 1776. 

Wm, What ! an American lord, Uncle ? 

Un. Certainly not, boy. This gentleman claim- 
ed to inherit the dignity of an earl from the cir- 
comstance that his father's cousin, who was Earl of 
Stirling, died without male issue. General Lord 
Stirling was in early life known as Mr. William 
Alexamler, and served as an officer in the old French 
wtrs. In 1775, he was appointed to the command 
of the first continental resfiment that was raised in 
New Jersey, and had the distinction of receiving one 
of the first votes of tlianks granted by congress. It 
was for the successful results of a daring enterprise 
projected by him, and accomplished by his embark- 
ing with a detachment of his regiment from Eliza- 
betbtown, and proceeding in three small unarmed 
vessels to the outside of Sandy Hook, (while the Asia 
man-of-war, with her tender, lay in the bay of New 
York,) and capturing a transport ship of three hun- 
dred tuns, armed with six guns, and freighted with 
stores for the British army. We shall soon see what 
share he had in the- subsequent events of the war. 
He was ever the firm friend of Washington. Now 
let us take our usual walk. 

TOL. II.— 7 




CHAPTER Vin. 

fa. In our last walk otil of to^vn yo 
struck with surprise nt hearing the languag'ea 
boys who were playing and quarrelling aim 
ibe same time, and in either case, uttering 
shocking (o any well educated person. Th{« 
Doys have received no education to counter^ 
eSect of the evil examples they have been sur 
ed with. For such, there is little hope but 
Hoase of Refuge. 

Phil, Or the Sunday school. 

Un. It is evident that their porenla had not 
tbero attend thai, or any other school, to ant 
purpose. Do you remember the idle, blact 
My, that we saw sitting on the fence, not i 
the House of Refuge, in one of our walks? 

Wm. Yes, air. And you remarked that, nit 
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le differing in dress from the picture of the "Stu- 
ns Boy " you presented to us, yet he was a perfect 
irast to it. 

IM, I have procured a little picture of the idler, 
[ now let us c6m})are the two boys. The idle 
^ is the representative of vacuity and indecision ; 
oiker of thought and determined improvement. 
» will suppose the idler falls in, as is most likely, 
ll such Doys as we saw in our last walk ; he 
old then b^ome industrious in evil. He would 
Id out-do them in expressions of indecency. He 
ltd smoke his cigar, and if he could obtain money 
ttMnding at the doors of the theatres to beg checks 
iWaXL them, he would soon add drinking to smo- 
g. His wants would increase, and to obtain 
srewith to satisfy them he would steal, and if not 
med by the House of Refuge, or some other be- 
n agent of Providence, he must go on to be the 
t of society, or a sacrifice to its laws. Now look 
he studious boy. We may believe that he is 
»r, and has no fsither; but he has a good mother, 
i has been taught his duty to God and his neigh- 
ir. He sees the beautyof knowledge, and thirsts 
its precious stream. When at play he would be 
smost in skill and activity, but his com^mions 
aid never be the corrupt or profane. When at 
col, he would be at the head of his class, and 
:her of all less quick of perception than himself 
w, shall I tell you his future history ? 
Phil. O, you can't. Uncle ! 
Un. Let me try. His widowed mother cannot 
!p him at school as long as she wishes, and ac- 
ts the offer of a good gentleman, a lawyer, in 
)any, to be an attendant in his office. There, 
n — 

Ut7. Is bis name Tim? 
«. We will call him Timothy TniEly- '^vn^ 
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being active and intelligent, executes his mastei'sor' 
den with despatch and punctuality, while he fiodi 
time to read without neglecting his duty. Then 
are many words he does not understand ; and fini 
ing an old Latin grammar of his master's, he ito 
dies it. His master observing this, and admiring 
the boy's general conduct, sends him to a clasnci. 
school ; then in process of time receives him sb i 
regular law student. Timothy becomes a lawyer 
and enters into practice with his master. 

Phil. What becomes of his mother ? 

l/n. Thaf s the question of a good boy. He take 
a house for her in town, and lives with her, as mud 
her consolation, as a man, as he was her comfoi 
when the barefooted studious boy. 

John, I don't see, sir, but Timothy Trusty nur 
become president of the United States. 

Phil That would be capital I 

Un, As he did not sit on the fence when a boi 
he would probably take a decided stand on the rigo 
side when a msm. He would be chosen as a membe 
of the state legislature— industrioas, honest, intelli 
gent, eloquent, and learned, he must go to congrei 
— ^he must be chosen as one of the senate— honoui 
and offices seek him; and his good mother see 
him president So much for pictures ; now let u 
go to realities. We have seen that owing to th 
^ilure of the attack on duebec, and other disastei 
combined, with powerful reinforcements brought t 
the English by General Burgoyne, our army, du 
pirited, dying with the small-pox, and in a stBi 
of helpless disorganization, was driven with di 
grace out of Canada. It was this army that Qa 
eral Qaies was sent to command. Congress orde 
ed General Schuyler to raise two thousand Indiai 
to serve in Canada. " V^Viexe wxiYxa %isA^^^ 
was the reply. Adding, xWx, \xtAet ^il^sswsdx^yk: 
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Stances, if the savages could be prevented from join- 
ing the enemy, it was as much as could be expected. 
This he exerted himself to do, and had a council 
inth them at German Flats, at which he made a 
:reaty. But Sir John Johnson, notwithstanding that 
be had given his parole, counteracted the intentions 
}f Schuyler by instigating the Indians and High- 
landers to hostilities against the i'rontiers. A force 
nras sent to prevent this mischief, and Johnson fled 
the Indians £^d English. He never more returned 

Johnstown, but was active with Burgoyne. 
Wm, A good riddance 1 

Un, General Washington recommended sending 
m Shee's and Magaw's regiments from Philadel- 
)hia, to oppose the threatened attack upon New 
^ork ; and I will now show you some extracts from 

1 work written by Captain Graydon of Pennsylva- 
lia, which gives a more circumstantial account of 
several transactions on our island, than I have found 
elsewhere, and a more graphick description of the 
roops collected for the defence of the city. The 
Pennsylvania regiments were under the command 
if General Mifflin, and were at first employed in 
brtifying the northern end of the island, and build- 
ng Fort Washington, which, as it stood on the east 
)ank of the Hudson, was supposed adequate, with 
Port Lee, opposite, to prevent the passage of the 
memy's ships. 

PFm. You have not told us any thing of General 
Vfifflin, sir. 

Vh. He was a gentleman of Pennsylvania, and 
ifterward its governor. Well educated, and having 
iravelled in Europe, (an advantage more rare then 
;han now,) he had some qualifications for his station. 
He had served likewise befoie BobXoxi, «c^ \fi^^^ 
aJk ofvfrar to the uninitiated. QTa\&.oxL »:^% c?l\!«^ 
His amnners were better ad&xAea to ««c«»rX \«SP 
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larity than to preserve it Highly animated in hil 
appearance, and possessing in an eminent degree the 
talent of haranffumg a multitude, his services in gif- 
ing motion to ue militia, were several times, in ths 
course of the war, felt and acknowledged." His tal- 
ents were rather brilliant than solid. Mr. Mifflin 
was deficient in that better judgment which coold 
truly estimate great events or great men, and destroy- 
ed his usefulness by overweening self-estimation, 
which led, as with too many others we must men' 
tion, to dissatisfaction with the great commander-in- 
chief, and secret league with his enemies. Captain 
Graydon says of him, " He was full of activity and 
apparent fire, but it irather resembled the transient 
blaze of light combustibles than the constant, steady 
flame of substantial fuel." Qraydon describes men 
and events with the accuracy oi an observing eye- 
witness. Read this extract : 

John. *' Among the military phenomena of this 
campaign, the Connecticut lighthorse ought not to 
be forgotten. These coDsi£^ of a considerable 
number of old-fashioned men, probably farmers and 
heads of families, as they were generally middle- 
aged, and many of them apparently beyond the meri- 
dian of life. They were truly irregulars ; and whether 
their clothing, their equipments, or caparisons were 
regarded, it would have been difiicult to have discoT- 
ered any circumstance of uniformity ; though in the 
features derived from * local hahitation,' they were 
one and the same. Instead of carbines and sabreii 
they generally carried fowling-pieces ; some of them 
very long, and such as in Pennsylvania are used far 
shooting ducks. Here and there, one, * his youth- 
ful garments well saved,' appeared in a dingy regi- 
meatBl of scarlet, with a iTiau^MlaLT, tarnished, laoed 
hat In short, bo Utile wete x\i«^ \^^ xckKAeccki^ 
dien, inair o^costome,ih»x,dxov^a^L^^s«^B^ 
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nber of years, they might have been supposed 
mtical men who had in part composed Pep- 
army at the taking of Louisburg. Their or- 
march corresponded with their other irregu- 
}. It 'spindled into longitude immense,' pre- 
y so extended and ill-compacted a flank, as 
1 they had disdained the adventitious prowess 
d from concentration. These singular dra- 
were volunteers who came to make a tender 
ir services to the commander-in-chief. But 
:aid not long at New York. As such a body 
ilry had not been counted upon, there was in 
babilitya want of forage for iheiTJades^ which, 
spirit of ancient knighthood, they absolutely 
i to descend from ; and as the general had no 
cavaliers in his insular operations, they were 
ith dismissed with suitable acknowledgments 
eir truly chivalrous ardour. An unlucky 
r of this school, had by some means or other 
his way to Long Island, and was taken by the 
in the battle of the 27th August. The Brit- 
icers made themselves very merry at his ex- 
and obliged him to amble about for their en- 
ment. On being asked, what had been his 
1 the rebel army, he answered that it was to 
a little, and carry tidings. Such, at least, 
e story at New York, among the prisoners." 
L Is it possible that this is true, sir ? 
I witnessed too many displays of such ill-con- 
I military corps to doubt it. General Washing- 
1 letter of 10th July, 1776, to the president of 
ss, says, that the battalions of the Connecticut 
will be very incomplete, and that that govem- 
lad ordered three regiments of their lighthorse 
Lssistance, but not having the meaLTv&^l^^^k:^^^ 
% he informedi the gentlemen xJasaX. V<6 ws^i^ 
^ent to keep their hoiies, Wl vnAvA^'^^**^ 
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selves*' to remain. It appears that while the gtt- 
erality of the troops were employed with the spade 
and pickaxe, and the fine regiments from Pennsyl- 
vania were daily at work fortifying the hanks of 
Haerlem and Hudson rivers, these highminded 
** Connecticut lighthorse," as the commander-in- 
chief s&ys, ** notwithstanding their promise" to con- 
tinue for the defence of New York, were discharged, 
** having peremptorily refused all kind of fisitigue du- 
ty, or even to mount guard, claiming an exemption 
as troopers." I mention these things, boys, that yon 
may know the kind of material Washin^on had to 
oppose to the numerous and well-appointed army 
that was preparing to attack him. These gallant 
troopers performed one exploit in the city. They 
paraded at the comer of Wall and dueen streets, 
where Rivington's printing office and dwelling-house 
stood, and entering the house, demolished the presses, 
and threw the types out of the windows, to be dis- 
tributed by the mob who gathered in the streets. 

John, What became of Mr. Rivin^on ? 

Un, He secreted himself and found means to join 
his friends. After visiting Engfand, he returned and 
published the " Royal Gazette," at New York, as 
** king's printer." I must give you another extract 
from Captain Graydon, to read, respecting the troops 
on York island. This is it. 

John, ** The materials of which the eastern bat- 
talions were composed, were apparently the same as 
those of which I had seen so unpromising a speci- 
men at Lake G^rge. I sf)eak particularly of the 
officers, who were in no single respect distmgoish- 
able from their men, other than in the coloured 
cockades, which, for this very purpose, had been pre- 
scrlbed in general orders *, a d\S!<etcs<Ql c.qIqut beuig 
Baaigned to the officers o! eacYi gwAa. ^ ^ Viw 
fummg at a dcpoxtmenl 'w\iic£. isa^x Tw»fc ^< 
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above their privates, and thence prompt them to due 
respect and obedience to their commaDds, the ob- 
ject was, by humility, to preserve the existing bless- 
ing of equality : an illustrious instance of which wajs 
given by Colonel Putnam, the chief-engineer of the 
army, and no less a personage than the nephew of 
the major-general of that name. *What,' says a 
person meeting him one day with a piece of meat in 
his hand, *carr3nng home your rations yourself, 
colonel!' 'Yes,' says he, 'and I do it to set the 
officers a good example.' But if any aristocratick 
tendencies had been really discovered by the colonel 
among his countrymen, requiring this wholesome 
example, they must have been of recent origin, and 
(he effect of southern contamination, since I have 
been credibly informed, that it was no unusual thing 
in the army before Boston, for a colonel to make 
Irummers and fifers of his sons, thereby, not only 
being enabled to form a very snug, economical mess, 
but to aid also considerably the revenue of the fam- 
ily chest. In short, it appeared that the sordid spirit 
31 gain was the vital principle of the cfreater part 
Df the army. The only exception I recollect to have 
leen, to these miserably constituted bands from New 
England, was the regiment of Glover from Marble- 
dead. There was an appearance of discipline in 
:his corps ; the officers seemed to have mixed with 
:he world, and to understand what belonged to their 
stations. Though deficient, perhaps, in polish, it 
possessed an apparent aptitude for the purpose of 
Its institution, and ^ve a confidence that myriads of 
its meek and lowly brethren were incompetent to 
Inspire. But even in this regiment there were a 
a umber of negroes, which, to persons unaccustom- 
ed to such asBociations, had a a\8agI^«»X^&^ ^^^g^^- 
0^ effect" 
" Taking the army in the ag^te^Xft, ^w^^ *'^ 
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equipments along with it, he must have been a nof- 
ice or a Sanguine calculator, who could suppose it 
capable of sustaining the lody tone and verl^ eoe^ 
gy of congress. In point of numbers merely, it W8i 
deficient ; though' a fact then little known or suspect- 
ed. Newspapers and common report, indeed, made 
it immensely numerous; and it was represented that 
General Washington had so many men, that he 
wanted no more, and had actually sent many home, 
as superfluous. It is true, there were n^en enough 
comine and going ; yet his letters of that day, demoa- 
strate how truly weak he was in steady, permaneDt 
soldiers." 

Un. We will now take our exercise, and to-mor- 
row I must tell you of the battle of Brooklyn. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Tin, I mean to give you to-day, as clear a notion 
as I can of the unfortunate battle of Brooklyn, but 
will first say a few words of the meeting between 
Generals Schuyler and Gates. The latter, as we 
have seen, had been appointed a major-general, and 
assigned to the command of the troops in Canada. 
These troops had been forwarded by Schuyler with 
the intent of commanding them himself in that ex- 
pedition, but sickness preventing, they had been in- 
trusted to the c^allant Montgomery, whose letters we 
have just read. They were now (under the com- 
mand of General Sullivan) ordered by the com- 
mander of the department, Schuyler, to Crown 
Point ; where, in the condition of a sick, dispirited, 
and defeated army. Gates iovxtid. l\iem\ >Rft ti^x. ^tX^ 
superseded Sullivan ia iVie eomxuMv^ol xVsm^Aq^ 
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bat affected to consider himself independent of, if not 
8uj)eriour to, Schuyler; and the adherents of Gates 
hare to this time, in printed documents, stated that he 
liad heen appointed by congress the commander of 
the northern department, notwithstanding the most 
positive testimony to the contrary. Gates had as- 
sumed the style and mode befitting the chief officer 
of a great department. In one of his letters to 
Washington, be says, " I must take the liberty to 
inimadvert a little upon the unprecedented behaviour 
)f the members of your council to their compeers 
)f this department." 

John. AVhat could induce him to be so bold? 

Un. He had, during the blockade of Boston by 
he eastern troops, used those arts which Montgom- 
jry said were so adverse to his character. Gates 
:ould *' wheedle and flatter." His manners were 
specious, as were his talents, and he was indefatiga- 
ble, by writing and otherwise, in his eflbrtsto attach 
himself the eastern members of congress, and 
)ther men of influence. He was the boon compan- 
on of the gentleman, and the "hail-fellow, well- 
net," of the vulgar. He saw from the first that 
Schuyler was unpopular in New England. He was, 
ike his friends Montgomery and Washington, un- 
itted for wheedling, flattering, and lying; and be- 
tides had, in the preceding disputes between the 
)rovince of New York and New England, maintain- 
ed the rights of the people who had sent him to the 
egislature. Grates knew at this time that several 
nembers of congress wished him to supersede 
Schuyler. El bridge Gerry had, by letter, declared 
hat he wished him to be generalissimo at the north, 
iiessrs. Level, Samuel Adams, and others, were his 
idherents. He kept up a corie«poTA<&tk&^ ^\ ^ 
rieadly nature with John Adaias, WX \)ciC^^ '^ "^^ 
rJdcDce of that great man having a^^i«c^a^«^^*^ 
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to the disadvantage of Schuyler. He had sounded 
Adams as to the character of Robert Morris, ai)d re- 
ceived a high eulogium in answer. Shortly after; 
Robert Morris wrote to Grates, and speaking of the 
disasters in the north, he says, '* I find some people 
attributing this to a source I should never have soS' 
pected : is it possible that a man who writes so well 
and expresses such anxiety for the cause of his 

country as General S r does — I say, is it posa- 

ble that he can be sacrificing the interest of thai 
country to his ambition or avarice ? I sincerely hope 
it is not so, but such intimations are dropped.'' 

John. Do you suppose these insinuations have 
one source alone ? 

Un. I believe that they were encouraged by om 
who took advantage of the prejudices of many. 1 
will mention another instance of the art by whicl 
General Grates gained, and attempted to gain, men 
of influence as agents in his plans of ambition 
Connecticut was then a most efficient member of the 
Union, and Governor Trumbull, as steady a patriot 
as any on the continent, was the friend of Washing 
ton and' of his country, but placing great reliance 
on Gates. He had three sons at this time in th< 
service ; if more, I know not. One of these youn^ 
men was appointed a paymaster-general, another i 
commissary-general, and the youngest was appoint 
ed by Gkites, soon after he received his commissioi 
of major-general, (which was the 24th of June, 1776, 
and was empowered to make such an appointmen 
for the army in Canada, his deputy adjutant-gen 
eral; and this young gentleman he took on witl 
him and retained, although there was no longer ai 
army in Canada. Mr. Joseph Trumbull, the com 
misaaiT-general, was ap^mX^VjxVtf^ «&me authoi 
hy to nirnish supplies ioi iYi^ xkOt^ettL ^&\»:e«3fiia 
of which, M you have ae«)^,^<5^^1^«^^'^^^ 
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maoder ; and notwithstanding that that general had 
a commissary-general, Mr. Livingston, of his own 
choice, Gates had influence enough to force Mr. 
Joseph Tnimhuil upon him. All this secured to 
him the attachment of a powerful family, and of the 
^te of Connecticut, where the good old governor 
was justly esteemed for talents and patriotism. 

John. Did not General Schuyler oppose these 
usurpations upon his authority? 

Un. Yes ; or he would not have done his duty to 
his country. He issued his orders*for the relief and 
safety of the army in Canada, now driven back to 
his immediate department and command. Gates, on 
his arrival, refused to submit to the authority of 
Schuyler, who met this unauthorized disobedience 
in the most courteous manner, and although the 
commission of Gates was in such plain terms that 
none but the wilfully blind could fail to understand 
it, Schuyler offered to refer the matter in dispute 
to congress. I have had an opportunity of tran- 
scribing part of a letter written by Commissary-gen- 
eral Trumbull, to his patron, which throws light on 
the subject, and on the characters of the parties con- 
cerned. Read it. It was written from New York. 

John. "July 5th, 1776." The extract is intro- 
duced by some words of your own. 

Un. Let my words go for their worth. Read on. 

John. " He mentions letters received on the sub- 
ject of his department, and says, * by which I find 
you are in a cursed situation, your authority at an 
end, and commanded by a person who will be wil- 
ling to have you knocked in the head, as General 
Montgomery was, if he can have the money-chest 
in his power. I expect soon to see yoa aivi ^qui 
suite, hack here again.' He adda,OaaX.\v^\vas^^'^'^ 
these letters from his deputy-comm\saaT\«a \.^0«^ 
eral Washington, and told h\nv iTaaX. ^le n? o\j\^ «^ 

VOL, u. — S 
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his agents back again ; as a deputy who could han 
no money , from anybody but General Schuyler, 
could be of no use in that part of the world ; fiiT' 
ther, he says, he told the general he would *not Ix 
answerable for the consequences where his author 
ity and the chief command were both disputed.' " 

Un. You see by this, my dear children, some 
what of the difficulties Schuyler and Washingtoc 

. had to contend against ; and as you will remembei 
the extracts from the letters of Montgomery, you cat 
judge how diiTerentiy that gallant officer and gooc 
man thought of Schuyler, who is here charged witi 
avarice and peculation, if not directly, certainly \f] 
implication. Yet we know that this high-souk 
gentleman advanced his own money for the public! 
service when the envied chest was empty; andsav 
his houses, mills, and plantations at Saratoga, com 
mitted to the flames by the enemy, without regret 
ing any sacrifice for his country's service. On( 
would suppose, that mean suspicion could not ad( 
to this, yet I find the charge against Philip Schuy 
ler of intercepting the letters forwarded by congres 
to the friends of Gates ! It was thus that Schuylei 
and Washington had to contend against internal ai 
well as external enemies. As early as January 
1776, this persecuted patriot wrote to his friend aiM 
commander, " I could point out particular persooi 
of rank in the army, who have frequently dechur 
ed, that the officer commanding in this quartei 
ought to be of the colony from whence the majorit] 
of the troops came." He says, he has come to thi 
conclusion " that troops from the colony of Connec 
ticut will not bear with a general from another col 
ony." He laments the ** unbecoming jealous]^' ii 
s people of ** so much pubVick Nvtvxksi." Writing t 

the same, in May, 177 S, Vie i\\\x^^% x^x^^OttsNap 
raised against him, w\i\cViViajaL>ae«ii ^xxY^xjX^Vi 
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/ill practices of the tories, and says, ** I trust it will 
appear that it was more a scheme calculated to ruip 
me, than to disunite and create jealousies in the 
friends of America Your excellency will please 
to order a court of inquiry the sootiest possible." 
He had before said that he had reason to apprehend 
that the tories were not the only ones who propa- 
gated evil reports respecting him. He afterward 
knew full well who were leagued afi^ainst him. 

Wm, Is it not strange, sir, that the Connecticut 
people should object to serve under generals from 
another colony, and yet be willing to follow a for- 
eign officer? 

Un, It would appear almost unnatural but for cir- 
cumstances, some of which I have already touched 
upon. They were particularly adverse to the peo- 
ple of New York, from the time of old disputes re- 
specting houndaries; they had originally intruded 
upon and dispossessed the Dutch, and continued to 
entertain hostile sentiments, clothed in expressions of 
contempt, against the original settlers of the prov- 
ince ; and such have unhappily been repeated to this 
day. Schuyler had ever been a champion for the 
rights of New York ; and much of what he terms 
a general aversion to men of other provinces, was 
personal enmity to him. This was fostered and 
increased by the arts of a foreign officer, to whom 
these Americans looked up as almost the only lead- 
er whose knowledge could save them. You must 
recollect that this was early in the struggle. People 
had no confidence in their own military skill, and 
saw in Charles Lee and Horatio Gates, men pos- 
sessing that knowledge which raised them above 
any provincial. We must recollect that Americans 
had heard for years of their own \T\fex\ox\N.'^ n «^^ 
afibe immense advantages pos8esseA.\>'^\)ckft^^^^'^^^ 
/3ker8. Therefore, it was not uim^Xxit^X. x\»X '^^'^^ 
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who fek their own deficiency in military tactieta 
(and had almost been made to believe that they wen 
an inferiour race, compared to Europeans) should 
look up to those who had seen some service, and 
could talk of battles in words of gunpowder. Thsl 
this servile submission should nave continued m 
lonff, does appear to me almost unnatural, for w( 
shall see that many of the Americans were ranged 
under an intriguing foreigner for the overthrow, al 
a later period, of Washington himself But let m 
proceed with the affairs of 1776. 

John, How, sir, did congress decide the disputed 
command ? 

Un. In a manner that, one would think, should 
have covered Horatio Gates with shame. John Han* 
cock wrote to him, that Congress having considered 
Schuyler's letter to Washington, laid before then 
by the mutual agreem^it of the parties disputing, 
have resolved, that ** your command was totally in* 
dependent of General Schuyler's, while the arm) 
was in Canada, but no longer.'' He says, '*tkc 
terms in which tbe resolve relative to your appoint' 
ment are conceived, seem to show that this wai 
their intention. You were expressly by that resolfc 
to take the command of the troops in Canada, wordi 
which strongly impl v that they had no design to di 
vest General Schuyler of the command wnile th< 
troops were an this side CanadaV 

John. Did this end the dispute 1 

Un. Schuyler's letters to Gates appear frank anc 
friendly. Grates remained as second in commanc 
on Lake Champlain, and efforts were made to repe! 
the triumphant enemy. On the 10th of July, Gen 
eral Schuyler wrote to Gates that congress .had de 
cjded that Mr. Trumbull, atvd xvol M.y. lAvin^oD 
should supply the norlYieTii atrn^, "S^a ^a^jv"^ 
he bad assured congress, tVi^x xY^a ^\^«t«c3kR.^ ^\i 
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liad existed between him and General Gkttes had not 
caused any ill-will. Thus the good, measure others 
by themselves. Of the feelings of Schuyler's ene- 
mies, we must judge by the ract that a letter from 
Gates to him a few days afterward, made it neces- 
sary for him to repel a base charge or insinuation 
by words like these. Read. 

Johin^ ** If you or any of the army conceive that 
any letters are stopped at Albany or elsewhere, by 
my order, you are mistaken." He then speaks of 
the post-master's duty, and concludes, " If he should 
therefore stop any letters Sfoing to or from the army, 
he would be culpable, and merit punishment. I am 
your most obedient, humble servant." 

Un. A letter in this indignant style produced a 
reply from his rival, the amount of which is made 
known to us by General Schuyler, who writes to 
Gates on the 2d of August, ** Your favour of the 
2^h was delivered to me within this half hour" — 
" I experience the finest feelings from your friendly 
declaration. You will never, my dear sir, out-do 
me in acts of friendship." In the mean time the ex- 
pectations of General Gutes were more than kept 
alive by his eastern and other friends; Elbridge 
Gerry wrote to him from Hartford, ** We want very 
much to see you with the sole command in the nor- 
thern department, but hope that you will not relin- 
quish your exertions until a favourable opportunity 
shall effect it." He had previously offered to give 
him information of the measures of congress, " their 
causes an(i moving principles." Samuel Chase 
writes from congress, *' 1 wish you would inform me 
of your suspicions, and disclose the secret springs 
which you suppose have influenced men and mea- 
sures in your department." ScViw^\et^ TMSKo^L\K»a^ 
was sensible of the prejudices agaVat^ Vvov^^xA.^'^ 
the jealousies kept alive by mac\i\ne3i\oix. ^\\^^«^^ 

8* 
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wiUing to retire, he kept his poet and eneomiteM 
all the difficulties of this nnfortunate northern csa 
paign. 

Wm, I hope, Uncle, you will have to tell us o 
more cheering occurrences near New York and a 
Long Island — though I fear not 

Un. It was worse here : even worse than the get 
eral history of the time would lead us to ezpec 
But we must search for the truth. ^ 

John, I think, sir, nothing could he worse tha 
the conduct of General Schuyler's enemies. 

Un, No, hoy. The evil that befel us here, at Nff 
York, had not that malignant moral poison mingle 
so grossly in it, as that we have exposed and ma 
further develop. Our city had heen fortified, first t 
Lee, and then by Washington, and every approac 
either by Long Island or by crossing the East rive 
and attacking from the north and east, had bee 
guarded. Still, it was considered that the place wi 
not tenable against an enemy with a force so gret 
ly superiovr, and commandinpf all the adjacent w 
ters. But congress ordered the place to be defen 
ed, and their general was bound to obey. On tl 
4th of July, 1776, General Howe wrote to h 
government that he was waiting for Lord Hoih 
and the fleet, but had no hopes of peace until tl 
rebel army is defeated; and that day congre 
severed the ties which united America to Gre 
Britain, politically, and the colonies were thenc 
forth free and independent states. When the D 
claration of Independence (which you all know I 
heart) was received at New York, it was read to tl 
troops, drawn up by brigades, and received with ei 
thusiasm. 

Wm. That was the day, Uncle t 
l/k But see what damcu\\.\ea cnxcATK^^nswi^. *$ 
cowury j'enerallvt and patt\cui\ax\^ xSftfe ^ctbk^ 
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lectei on this Island. The English ships of war 
passed up both rivers with impunity. Some were 
stationed in Flushing bay. The main army landed 
at Gravesend, oh the 22d of August, and indicated 
an attack by Brooklyn. The American lines ex- 
tended from the Wallaboot across to Gowanus creek. 
Between the enemy, (who extended his lines from the 
Narrows over the flat country to the old Jamaica 
road,) were a succession of wooded hills, which Wash- 
ington had ordered Major-general Putnam (who had 
command on the island at this critical juncture, owing 
to the severe illness of Greene) to defend with his 
b.e8t troops. Washington remained in the city un- 
til he could determine whether the enemy intended 
to attack that post simultaneously with Brooklyn, 
and ready to throw over reinforcements as they 
might be wanted more on the island and less in the 
city. Putnam had two brigadiers under him ; Sul- 
livan (who was appointed to command the troops 
not within the lines) and General Lord Stirling. A 
few words from a letter of Washington to Putnam 
gives us somewhat of the character of both men. 
Read this extract, and my remarks. It is dated 25th 
August, 1776. 

Jfohn, ** * To Major-general Putman : Sir, it was 
with no small degree of concern that I perceived yes- 
terday a scattering, unmeaning, and -wasteful fire, 
from our people at the enemy. No one good con- 
sequence can attend such irregularities, but several 
bad ones will inevitably follow.' He says, fear 
prevents deserters approaching, and mentions other 
evils, which *mu8t forever continue to operate,* 
^ whilst every soldier considers himself at liberty to 
fire when, and at what, he pleases.' He instructs 
him in the mode of placing ni» gU!BLtia,wA«:^Vs«^ 
iag the datyofhia brigadiers and fv!^\d. offi«««^'^- ^^ 
vmplainaofthemen burning aad^pVaid^M^^^''^** 
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He directs that the wood next to Red Hook shoii 
be well attended to." 

Utl This little plan will show yoa the sitmtii 
of the places and armies : — No. 1 is New Tork. 
Brooklyn, and Putnam's camp and lines. 4, Flatkui 
5, E^nyse's ferry, or the Narrows, and the roadfto 
it to Brooklyn is that nearest the bay. The III 
from 5 to 4, and posts beyond the bounds of the mi 
were occupied by the British. 3 is New Bedfci 
About three o'clock of the morning of the S7I 
Lord Stirling says he was called up and inferiD 
by Putnam that the enemy were advancing bj tl 
road from Fiatbush. His lordship was ordered 
take the *'two reg-iments nearest at hand" to nif 
them. He says, he " was on the road to the Ni 
rows just as the daylight began to appear." I 
found a third regiment retreating before the Bl 
ish, and took command of them also, with a bpi 
of riflemen and some artillery. Shortly after di 
break an action commenced, and was contino 
until nearly eleven o'clock ; that is, until G^enei 
Howe with the main body of the English am 
had placed himself in the rear of General Stirlin 
which was the object doubtless he had in view 1 
skirmishing with the Americans, occasionly reti 
ing, and keeping up a distant cannonade. H 
lordship saya^ ** I saw that the only chance of ( 
caping being all made prisoners, \vas to pass tl 
creek near the Yellow Mills," Gowanus cree 
He found, however, that Lord Comwallis was lili 
wise between him and the American lines. Tl 
detachment he gallantly attacked, with a part of 1 
force, to give an opportunity for the others to esca; 
hy fording the creek ; which many did. The co 
test was seen to be in -vain, ^tv^ Vft^^'SxvtWii^^^fi 
some attempts to escape, 8\rctetv^e\^>\\xc«^\^^\a^ 
^rmJ De Heister, the commtvniaLei oi xVv^ ^«»\ 
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A great part of his lordship's troops behaved in thf 
most gallant manoer. They were unconscious tha 
they were entrapped by superiour military skill 
and that there was no head to look forth from tb( 
American lines to warn them of approaching dan 
ger, or direct an effort to save them. General Sal 
livan says, " I was to have commanded under Qen 
eral Putnam within the lines." But being unees] 
about a road through which he foretold that th( 
enemy would come, he went to the hill near Flat 
bush, *' and, with a picket of four hundred men, wtt 
surrounded by the enemy, who had advanced b] 
the very road," he says, " I had foretold." Thus 
by concerted movements of the enemy, and no con 
cert whatever on our part, many brave men wen 
killed, and many more were surrendered to th< 
tender mercies of Captain Cunningham, the pro 
vost-marshal, and his deputies. Our loss, this un 
fortunate day, was more than eleven hundred 
and the en^my took a position between the wood 
ed hills and the American lines. Our troops wen 
dispirited; and the militia left New York by whok 
ana half regiments. General Washington thought 
of withdrawing from the city, and more than hinted 
his wish to destroy it.. However, the safety of the 
troops at Brooklyn was first to be attended to, and 
reinforcements drawn from Fort Washington were 
thrown over. But, as an actor and eye-witness it 
before us, let us make use of Captain Graydon's un* 
pretending narrative for some of the transactions 
of this time. Read to us, William. 

Wm. First, sir, let me ask, was not General 
Woodhull of the militia made prisoner, likewise, al 
this time 1 

Un. He was, boy. ^al\i^.me\^ wAWlVthe com- 

patriot of Philip Schuylex au'iO^T^^CiXvo&ssKv,^ 

surrounded as he waa eudeavo^xxm^ xo t^\x«»x, '^ 
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immediately surrendered, without resistance; and 
notwithstanding was inhumanly wounded by the ruf- 
fians who took him, insomuch that he died of the 
injuries. Read on. 

Wn, As you have marked it, sir ? > 

Un. Ye8. 

Wm. ** The forces of the enemy, which had been 
landed on Long Island, had extended themselves as 
&r as Flatbush and New Lots, between which pla- 
ces and our works at Brooklyn, runs a ridge of pret- 
ty lofty hills. Here it was, that, being met by our 
trooDs under the command of Generals Sullivan and 
Stirling, the action of the 27th of August commen- 
ced ; of which, as I was not present, I know nothing 
more than is given in the historical accounts of this 
afiair. The manifest superiority of the enemy on 
this occasion, owing more to mismanagement perhaps 
on our side, than want of bravery in the troops en- 
gaged, rendered it expedient to araw our forces to 
the point that had been chosen for the contest ; and 
an expres.s was accordingly sent off, requiring the 
immeaiate march of Shee's and Magaw's regiments 
to New York. Being forthwith put in motion, we 
proceeded with the utmost speed, and reached the 
city in the afternoon ; but by this time the conflict 
was over, and the firing had ceased. Here, there- 
fore, we were quartered for the night, under orders 
to be in readiness to cross the East river by break 
of day in the morning. Glover's regiment was also 
moved to this place, and was under similar orders 
for Long Island. Few particulars of the day's com- 
bat were yet known, though it was pretty well as- 
certained that we had been handled severely, and 
lost a considerable number of officers and men ; but 
what proportion had been kiUed, oi ^ct^ y^nsssiskw^ 
was merely conjecture. New YoxV "w^^ ^ "^^^ 
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time a scene of tumult and confusion, and it migf 
be added, of dismay. 

** The circumstance, however, did not depriYe m 
of my appetite, and the inclination for a good suppe 
which I had not for some months enjoyed; an 
therefore, as soon as our men were dismissed to thei 
quarters, which was not until dark, Mr. Forrest an 
myself set out in pursuit of this object But soni 
of the publick houses were full, others had no ea 
ables in them, and we began to fear that this littl 
enjoyment we had promised ourselves, was not to I 
obtamed ; and that we should be obliged to go to be 
supperless. After trying the best looking inns t 
no purpose, we essayed those of more humble aj 
pearance, and at length entered one, that was ke] 
by a middle aged matronly lady. We asked ifsb 
could give us supper ; she gave us the common ai 
swer, that there was nothing in the house. TV 
were now about to give the matter up, and had r« 
tired beyond the door, with 'somewhat of a discoi 
solate air, perhaps, when the good woman seeme 
touched with compassion for us. She had probabl 
sons of her own ; or if not, she was of that sex wbici 
Ledyard tells us, is ever prone to acts of kindness an 
humanity. She called us back, and told us thatsh 
believed she could make out to give us a lobstei 
At this we brightened up, assuring her, as we real! 
thought, that nothing could be better ; and beio, 
shown into a small, snug apartment, we called for 
pint of wine. We now thought ourselves, instea 
of outcasts, favourites of fortune, as, upon comparioj 
notes with our brother officers, next day, we foun 
we had reason, since scarcely one of them had beei 
able to procure a mouthful." 

"On the next day, eailY iti xVi^ fo\^x\Qoti^ we wer 

transported to Long ls\and\ Ta«Ltc\v^ ^o'wi \a^ 

cntrenchmenis at BTooWyt^,atv^^o«X^^^^^«a' 
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extremity, extending to the Wallabout The arri- 
Tal oif oar two battalions, (Sheets and Magaw's, which 
always acted together,) with that of Glover, had the 
effect I have always found to be produced by a bo- 
dy of men under arms, having the appearance of 
discipline. Although, owing to the dysentery which 
had prevailed in our camp, our number was so re- 
duced, that the two regiments could not have amount- 
ed to more than eight hundred men, making in the 
whole, when join^ with Glover's, about twelve or 
thirteen hundred ; yet it was evident that this small 
reinforcement inspired no inconsiderable degree of 
coufidence. The faces that had been saddened by 
the disasters of yesterday, assumed a gleam of ani- 
mation on our approach ; accompanied with a mur- 
mur of approbation io the spectators, occasionally 
gfreeting each other with the remark, that these were 
the lads thai might do something. Why it should 
be so, I know not, but the mind instinctively attaches 
an idea of prowess, to the silence, steadiness, and 
regularity of a military assemblage; and a hundred 
well-dressed, well-armed, and well-disciplined gren- 
adiers, are more formidable in appearance, than a 
disjointed, disorderly multitude of a thousand. Our 
regiments, to be sure, could not arrogate such per- 
fection; but that they were distinguished in our 
young army, may be inferred from an official letter 
from General Washington, wherein he states that 
' they had been trained with more than common at- 
tention.' To sustain the duty now imposed upon 
us, required both strength of body and of mind. The 
spot at which we were posted, was low and un&vour- 
able for defence. There was a /raised ditch in its 
front, but it gave little promise of security, as it was 
evidently commanded by the erovmd occ\i^\«^V^^^ 
?aemy, who entirely enclosed the wVkoXe cil o\a \^ 
^tion, at the distance of but a few loxixk^^^ ^^^^ 

VOL. II. — 9 
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It was evident, also, that they were constracti 
teries, which would have rendered our pai 
situation extremely ineligible, to say the leas 
In addition to this discomfort, we were anno; 
a continual rain, which, though never very 
was never less than a searching drizzle, an 
what might, with propriety, be called a smart 
er. We had no tents to screen us from its 
pelting ; nor, if we had had them, would i 
comported with the incessant vigilance requ 
have availed ourselves of them, as, in fact, it 
be said, that we lay upon our arms during the 
of our stay upon the island. In the article < 
we were little better off. We had, indeed, 
provisions, whose quality was not to be com] 
o£ Our pickled pork, at least, was good ; bi 
were we to cook it 1 As this could not be c 
was either to be eaten as it was, or not eaten 
and we found, upon trial, that boiling it, alt 
desirable, was not absolutely necessary; an 
the article was esculent without culinary pi 
ticm. I remember, however, on one of the di 
were in this joyless place, getting a slice of 
bacued pig, which some of the soldiers had c 
at a deserted house which bounded our lines. 

" There was an incessant skirmishing kepi 
the daytime between our riflemen and the ei 
irregulars ; and the firing was sometimes so 
as to indicate an approaching general engag 
This was judiciously encouraged by General 
ington, as it tended to restore confidence to ou 
and was, besides, showing a good countenance 
foe. 

" On the morning after our first night^s 
Ck)loael Shee took me a^ide axvd o^ked me \ 
thought of our situation. 1 coxA^ Xiox \svx\. 
thought it a very diBCoutagvng one. ^^ > 
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in the same light, he said, and added, that if we were 
not soon withdrawn from it, we should inevitably be 
cut to pieces. So impressed was he with this con- 
yiction, that he desired me to go to the quarters of 
General Reed, and to request him to ride down to 
the lines, that he might urge him to propose a re- 
treat without loss of time. I went, but could not 
find him at his quarters, or at any of the other places 
where it was likely he might be. It was not long, 
however, before he came to our station, and gave 
the colonel an opportunity of conferring with him. 
This day passed off like the last, in unabating skir- 
mishing and rain. After dark, orders were received 
and communicated to us rcgimentaDy, to hold our- 
selves in readiness for an attack upon the enemy ; 
to take place in the course of the night. This ex- 
cited much speculation among the officers, by whom 
it was considered a truly daring undertaking, ren- 
dered doubly so from the bad condition of our arms, 
80 long exposed to the rain ; and although we had 
bayonets, this was not the case with the whole of our 
force, upon whom we must depend for support. It 
was not for us, however, to object to the measure : 
we were soldiers, and bound to obey. Several nun- 
cupative wills were made upon the occasion, uncer- 
tain as it was whether the persons to whom they 
were communicated would survive, either to prove 
or to execute them. I was for a while under the 
impression that we were to fight ; and, in the lan- 
guage of the poet, was * stiffening my sinews and 
summoning up my blood,' for what, with the rest, I 
deemed a desperate encounter. But when I came to 
consider the extreme rashness of such an attempt, it 
suddenly flashed upon my mind, that a leUecl w«a 
the object; and that the order foT aaasL\\\r\^ \^^ «^* 
mjr, was but a cover to the real design. ^V^xtv^^' 
refected upon it, the more 1 was cowvcvc*^^ ^ 
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was right; and what had passed in the inoniin( 
with Colonel Shee, served to confirm me in my opiD 
ion. I communicated my conjecture to some of thi 
officers, but they dared not suffer themselves to be 
lieve it well founded, though they gradually cam 
over to my opinion ; and by midnight they were 
for the most part, converts to it. There was a dee] 
murmur in the camp which indicated some move 
ment ; and the direction of the decaying sounds, wii 
evidently towards the river. About two o'clock, i 
cannon went ofil apparently from one of our redoabu 
' piercing the night's dull ear,' with a tremendon: 
roar. If the explosion was within our lines, tk 
fvoi was probably discharged in the act of spiking 
It ; and it could have been no less a matter of specu 
lation to the enemy, than to ourselves. I ne?e: 
heard the cause of it ; but whatever it was, the effec 
was at once alarming and sublime ; and what witl 
the greatness of the stake, the darkness of the night 
the uncertainty of the design, and extreme hazan 
of the issue whatever might be the object, it wouk 
be difficult to conceive a more deeply solemn aiK 
interesting scene. It never recurs to my mind, ba 
in the strong imagery of the chorus of Shakspeare^i 
Henry the Vth, in which, is arrayed in appropriaU 
gloom, a similar interval of dread suspense and aw 
ful expectation. 

** As our regiment was one of those appointed U 
cover the retreat, we were, of course, among the las 
to be drawn ofi^ and it was near daybreak, befon 
we received orders to retire. We were formec 
without delay, and had marched near half-way U 
the river, when it was announced that the Bntist 
lighthorse were at our heels. Improbable as wai 
the circumstance, it was -^et so altesLiuously insistec 
upoa, that we were \va\ieA aiv^ ioTta^, ^^ Vi« 
rank kneeling with piesetiVe^ ^vVea, ^V\Ob. ^^> 
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with us, to receiye the charge of the supposed as- 
sailants. None, however, appeared ; and the alarm 
must have proceeded from the fear of those who 
gave it, magnifying the noise of a few of our own 
horsemen into that of squadrons of the enemy. We 
again took up the line of march, and had proceeded 
but a short distance, when the head of the battalion 
was halted a second time. The orders we had re- 
ceived were erroneous : we were informed that we 
had come off too soon, and were commanded with 
all expedition to return to our post. This was a 
trying business to young soldiers ; it was, neverthe- 
less, strictly complied with, and we remained not 
less than an hour in the lines before we received 
the second order to abandon them. It may be sup- 
posed we did not linger ; but though we moved with 
celerity, we guarded against confusion, and under 
the friendly cover of a thick fog, reached the place 
of embarcation without annoyance from the enemy, 
who, had the morning been clear, would have seen 
what was going on, and been enabled to cut off the 
greater part of the rear. One of my soldiers being 
too feeble to carry his musket, which was too pre- 
cious to be thrown away, I took it from him, and 
found myself able to carry it, together with my own 
fusee. On attaining the water, I found a boat pre- 
pared for my company, which immediately embark- 
ed, and taking the helm myself, I so luckily direct- 
ed the prow, no object being discernible in the fog, 
that we touched near the centre of the city. It was 
between six and seven o'clock, perhaps later, when 
we landed at New York ; and in less than an hour 
after, th6 fog having dispersed, the enemy was visi- 
ble on the shore we had lefl." 
John. Was not this a masleriy lelt^^X., «v\^ 
^. Scarcely without a paraUeV. t^o^ ^^\i»:^ 
etcaped so great a danger, let us take ovslt ^^1 ''"^ 

9* 
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CHAPTJER X. 

Wm. Uncle, I wish we could go. and walk Of< 
the ground of the battle of Brooklyn. 

Un, It is not to be found, boy. All is now oi 
great city. The hills and woodiB have vanishec 
the creeks and marshes are converted to the sol 
foundations for palaces and temples, and Brookljl 
now looks to New York as Pera and Gralata do 
Constantinople. We could not even trace theroai 
which at that time led from the village of Brooklj 
to the larger adjacent hamlets. 

John. General Howe did not attempt to cro 
from Brooklyn, sir, or to cannonade the city. 

Un. No. His object was to preserve the hous 
for his army, and to get between Washington ai 
the main land. He pushed forward his forces 
Hell-gate, occupying an extent of nine miles, ai 
evidently intended to cross the East river or soun 
so as to enclose the Americans on the island of Ma 
hattan. To guard against these indications, the co 
tinental army was divided into three parts. Fh 
thousand men remained in the town. A body su 
posed to be nine thousand were near Eangsbridfl 
and the remainder lined the shores opposite to u 
enemy. While these military movements were g 
ing on, Lord Howe, to take advantage of the rece 
victory, paroled General Sullivan, and attempted 
negotiate with congress without acknowledgic 
them as a political body. He, through Sulli?a 
expressed his desire to have a conference with son 
of the members, and offered to meet them whe: 
they should appoint He said, that he and Gener 
Howe had powers to settle the dispute on terms t 
vantageouB to both the couleii^vcka \ki^a»^ T^ 
lie wished thecomproniae^vakftv*'^^*^^'^^^ 
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America or Great Britain could be said to be com- 
pelled to it. The answer returned was, ** that con- 
gress being the representatives of the free and inde- 
pendent States of America, cannot, with propriety, 
send any of its members to confer with his lordship 
io their private characters ; but that they being de- 
sirous of establishing a peace on reasonable terms, 
would send a committee to learn whether he had 
authority or not." Accordingly, Dr. Franklin, John 
Adams, and Edward Rut) edge passed over to Sta- 
ten Island, from Perth Amboy; and, on their return, 
reported that Howe had received them politely, on 
the 1 1th of September; he observed that he could 
not treat with them as a committee of congress ; but 
was glad of the opportunity of a conference with 
them as private gentlemen. They answered, that he 
might consider them in what light he pleased, and 
make any propositions; but they could consider 
themselves in no other character than that in which 
they were announced. Howe's propositions amount- 
ed to the return of the colonies to their allegiance; 
and the committee let him know that was not now 
to be expected, and so the fruitless conference 
ended. 

John, General Washington soon withdrew all 
his troops from New York, sir, did he not 1 

Un, Yes ; and not too soon. Too much reliance 
had been placed upon a chevaux-de-frise, which 
General Putnam, in a letter to Gates, prides himself 
upon having invented, but which proved inefficient. 
General Greene pressed the evacuation of New 
York, and pointed out the ease with which the 
enemy coula land on either side the island, and 
throw strong lines across, supported at each end by 
their ships : this would divide tVie AxcienK.'u:^ vnscv^ 
Mod force those ia the town to caTpvXxxVBX^, «^ ^^fi^ 
o great dkadnaUtige widi a very wk^tvovcl ^^"^ 
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sary. Greene strenuously advised the destrnctioii 
of the city. 

John^ That would have been a great pity, sir. 

Utl It was his wish that the enemy should ntf 
find shelter there. ' 

Wm. But it had been fortified, and I would hav^ 
fought these proud foreigners in every street. 

Vn, Unfortunately, tie army Genera] Washing 
ton commanded, was generally more disposed to nu 
away than fight, and very little inclined to obe; 
their offiters. 

Wm. Do you say so, Uncle 1 

Un. You must know the truth, boys. As to th 
city, it had been fortified at every point — the spsd 
had been liberally used. Fort Greorge — the batter 
below and to the south of it. The wharves an 
streets had redoubts and breastworks. 'Bayiai 
mount was crowned by a fort, and called Bunker 
hill. Corlear*s hook was surrounded by batterie 
ai^ lines crossed the island at various distance 
But Washington saw that the enemy could so: 
round the town — ^their troops had possession of th 
islands, and their ships passed his batteries ui 
harmed, on either side of the city. He had no ca 
fidence in his army, and little command over tli 
best of his troops : reluctantly he agreed with h 
council of war, to abandon a place that had cost i 
much labour to strengthen for defence, and whic 
he knew the congress and people expected him i 
hold. Still he hoped to make a stand on Manhatta 
island at Haerlem heights. Fort Washington ai 
Kingsbridge. At the council, many thought tl 
post should be retained ; but Greene saw the dang< 
of the attempt, or even of the measures resolved upc 
of whbdrawing a pait of iVie «tm^ \a iVvq forts ai 
Jj'nes at Kingsbridge *, Vie ui^e^ wl \mxsw^\d\A 
ireat £com the islwd, aiA \>\attWi% x5s» ^ 
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«. Howiver, against the destruction of the 
he congress had determined ; and as it could 
defend^ by troops without discipline, and in- 
' both in spirit and numbers, all Washington 
lo was to withdraw his forces and stores, with 
:h safety as circumstances permitted. About 
iddle of September, events occurred which 
tced the general and all his officers that a 
' retreat from New York was necessary. The 
!cticut militia he directed to be withdrawn* 
itioned on the sound, and opposite the enemy's 
m Long Island. To remove the stores was 
ect of great consequence and difficulty, while 
ack was momentarily expected. To secure 
irflowing hospital, and give every convenience 
reat number of sick, was another service that 
this great man's care and humanity: and 
moment the enemy were taking stations with 
lips of war, or divisions of soldiers, that in* 
d the difficulty of evacuating the city. Qn 
th of September, four frigates had passed be- 
Governor's island (of which the English had 
full possession) and Long Island, through 
-milk Channel, and anchored opposite Stuy- 
's house, above the town. Other ships passed 
jj up the North river, and were stationed off 
iingdale. These last prevented the removal 
es, or the sick, by water. General Washing- 
w shifted his head-quarters to Colonel Morris's 
, at Haerlem heights; and, on the 15th, the 
r attacked his redoubts at several points. The 
al finding that they were attempting to land at 
B bay, where two brigades were posted, rode 
r, and found his soldiers flying in every direc- 
5ven before a boat of the esnewvY \i«A«:^Y^^si^^^ 
lore. The appearance aVoiie ol wv ^^n^sbk^ 
caused the brigades of ¥e\\oN«i% «cA ^«s»wi 
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(notwithstanding the efibrts of these officers to kei 
them in their redoubts) to fly in the most scandaloi 
confusion. About fifty men of the enemy we 
landed, and Washington was left by his countryme 
alone, exposed to their fire, and for a moment wis 
ing for death rather than the power to witness sa< 
dastardly conduct. It is said, that he threatened t1 
cowards with death by his pistols ; but they fean 
the English more than their commander, who w 
in a manner forced from the spot by those arooi 
him. He soon recovered his equanimity — ^issat 
orders for covering the retreat, and securing t1 
heights of Haerlem ; and the enemy gained a fo< 
ing on the island without farther advantage than tl 
capture of part of the baggage of the Ameria 
army. 

In the retreat from New York, it is said that, 1 
some error, Silliman^s brigade remained too long 
the city, and by the cowardly behaviour of the m< 
at Kipp's bay, were nearly cut off Colonel Knc 
led them to the fort on Bunker's hill, or Bayard 
mount, where they must have surrendered; h 
Burr, then an aid to Putnam, saw their situatio 
and marched them, by cross roads, towards the we 
side of the island, andf in safety they joined the ma: 
army. This Bunker's hill fort was on a small cod 
shaped mount, to the west of the junction of M( 
and Grand streets, and could not have contained ha 
a brigade. Major Burr, being familiar with oi 
island, knew that by crossing the new road, no 
Broadway, about the site of the present Grai 
. street, he could lead these lost men along the edi 
of a swamp, and to the woods which surrounded tl 
house, formerly Washington's head-quarters: ai 
that, by then taking the OTefeu^\cVv \c>«ji, he mi 
avoid the enemy. TVie 8eTv\e<i\N«&*YKvv5>t«a3X^T 
re/Jecta honour on Burfa m\\\\Axt^ \s\«ox». 
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John, Why did not Colonel Knox lead these me9^ 
by the way which Burr pointed out? 

Vn* Colonel Knox and the men with him were 
strangers on this island ; and finding that the enemy 
had possession of the Boston road, and, for any thing 
he could know, all that part of the island between 
them and the armvi Knox seems to have selected 
this cone-shaped hill, with its redoubts, as a place 
for at least temporary defence. Bayard's mount, 
or Bunker's hill, looked down on the city, from 
which it was separated by the kolchy or fresh water. 

John. I think you have said that this hill was 
near Mott street? 

Vn. At the time of which we speak, a few strag- 
gling houses marked the Bowery, or Boston road. 
The new road had been cut through the hills, and 
partially levelled. This extended to Sandy hill, 
and is now a part of Broadway. A crooked cross- 
road led from the new road to the Bowery, com- 
mencing at what is now the corner of Grand street. 
Between this crooked path and the Kolch, were the 
house and garden of Nicholas Bayard, with the hill 
called Bayard's mount. To the north and east were 
orchards and woods. To the west, Mr. Knox could 
have seen only swamps and woods. 

Wm, But how did Colonel Burr know this 
ground better ? 

Vn. He had been familiar with the island from 
childhood, and was, for a short time, a member of 
General Washington's family, when his head-quar- 
ters were at Richmond hill, the house I have men- 
tioned to you as built by an English paymaster- 
general. This place, now the corner of Varick and 
Charlton streets, was on an eminence surrounded 
by woods; and between it and lYie iVvetA^^ ^^ 
road to Greenwich and Bloomiugd.a\e. "Siv«^%^«^ 
bh biographer, rode out seveia\ l\me» V\\^ "^^ 
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general, and by that and other means knew the si 
tered and devious ways leading from Bayi 
mount to the North river road. After crossing 
new road, and descending a hill, they would be < 
cealed, in a great measure ; and bv {mssinc^ throi 
the woods north of Richmond hill, 'would gkin 
safe and secluded Greenwich road. 

John. This was valuable service, sir. 

Uiu And Mr. Burr complained that the geo* 
took no notice of it ; for which, and other negh 
Burr became the avowed enemy of Washing 
and adherent of Lee and Gates. 

Wm, Did the commander-in-chief wrong I 
sir? 

Un. The character of the two men must ans 
that question. My opinion is, that the licentious 
unprmcipled conauct of Mr. Burr, when he 
Greneral Washington's family and become an ai( 
Putnam, so far developed his selfish character, a 

Prevent the general's favour, or future protect: 
f he did him injustice, I need not say that he ' 
wronged. 

Phil. It seems very strange to me, Uncle, to b 
you talk of leading soldiers through swamps i 
woods, and over hills, here, in the middle of V 
York! 

Un. Right, boy. And when I look for tb 
hills, woods, and swamps, so familiar to me si 
years ago, the present scene " seems very stran, 
to me. But we must attend to movements on 
other part of the island, which, although chant 
is not yet covered with streets, houses, and churcl 
The American army now occupied the height! 
Haerlem, and the British held the town and 
plain between, far oulmxxft\>ci\xk^, Sn t«8\ ^lii 
our disheartened and do'wiwjMX cowivVt'^TaKii. 
a skirmiah took place w\i\c\i x«weA.\V^^w3a^ 
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tbe Americans, and called from the mortified com- 
mander-in-chief the cheering \/ords, " our troops 
behaved well!" 

Wm, Tell us something of this^ Uncle, to make 
up for Kipp's bay. 

Un. The general, in his letter of the 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1776, t9 .congress, says, that, seeing several 
large bodies of the enemy in motion on the plain 
below the heights, he rode down to the outposts to 
prepare for their reception if they should attack. 
When he arrived, he says, he heard a firing, which, 
he was informed, was between a party of our rangers, 
under the command of Lieutenant-colonel Know'lton, 
and an advanced party of the enemy. 

Wm. I remember that name, sir. 

John. Was it the same brave Captain Knowlton 
who fought at the rail fence by the banks of the 
Mystic? 

Wm. And with his hardy Connecticut men 
covered the retreat of good old Colonel Prescott and 
his men, when their ammunition was expended? 

Un. He acted with sturdy Starke and the New 
Hampshire men, while Prescott fought in the re- 
doubt. I am glad to find that you do not forget the 
heroes of Bunker^s hill. At this time a lieutenant- 
colonel, Knowlton commanded a body of rangers, 
composed of volunteers from the New England 
regiments; and, under such an officer, they were 
equal to any troops in the world. 

Wm. 1 wish they had been at Kipp's bay. 

Un. General Washington being informed, that the 
body of the enemy, who kept themselves concealed 
in the wood, was greater than Knowlton's force, 
ordered three companies of Virginians, under Major 
Leitch, to his assistance, with oidexB Xo Vc^ \a ^^\. \xv 
ihe enemy's rear, while a dispo&iUoti nw«a tm^soxv^ 
\8 if to attack them in front, tWeV>^ Vo ^xvw "^asx 
rot. ii.-^lO 
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whole attention that way. This succeeded ; andl 
British, on the appearance of the party advancing 
front, ran down the hill, and took possession of so; 
fences and bushes, and commenced a distant J 
ineffective firing. The parties under Knowl 
and I^eitch commenced their attack too soon, i 
rather on the enemy's flank than in the rear, 
a little time Major Leitch was brought oflf wound 
having received three balls through his side. 

Wm. But Colonel Knowlton was left ? 

Un. In a very short time after, he fell, morta 
wounded. Still their men fought on undaunt< 
and the general sent detachments from the easti 
regiments, and from the Maryland tioops, to tb 
support. These re-enforcements charged gallan 
drove the enemy out of the wood into the plain, i 
were pushing them from thence, having, as 
general says, " silenced their fire, in a great measur 
when the JBritish commander, preparing to send 
B, large re-enforcement, Washington ordered a retn 
The foreign troops that had been engaged consis 
of the second battalion of light infantry, a battal 
of Highlanders, and three companies of Hess 
sharp-shooters, the whole under the command 
Brigadier- general Leslie. This afiair, trifling 
Itself, and attended by the loss of two gallant offio 
one of them before distinguished for courage 't 
conduct, was of great consequence in giving c 
fidence to the American troops. It was a conti 
to the shameful rout of the day before, and pro' 
that their foes were not invincible. 

Wm. Well! I hope we shall be a match for i 
English after this ! 

Vn, Not yet, my good boy. I have to tell of 

disasteTs berore the tide of battle tamed in our 

vour; but first we muat \ooV.\ft x^ckfc^ax^ ^S. ^^ 

aSer the enemy took poa»e«a\o\i ol 'w K Srw 
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after the death of Colonel Knowlton, an eighth part 
of New York was destroyed by fire. This was at- 
tributed by the English to design. If so, it was cer- 
lunly without the knowledge or approbation of any 
pablick body or responsible officer, though many 
ardently desired it 

John. General Greene had advised it 

Vn. Captain John Lamb, who hnd acted with 
McI>ougal and Sears before the war, and had since 
been a brave and efficient officer in Canada with 
the lamented Montgomery, was at this time a pris- 
oner on board an English ship in the harbour of 
New Tork. Called up to view the flames, he ex- 
pressed his delight " What," said the captain of 
the vessel, ''do you rejoice in the destruction of your 
native place?" **I do," was the reply; "it will af- 
ford no shelter to your countrymen." 

Wm, 1 believe I should have felt so too. 

John. I am sure I should not. What are the au- 
thentick accounts of this great fire, sir ? 

Un. You will find in Sparks's Washington that 
Howe wrote to his government, and attributed the 
fire to design ; saying, that matches and combusti- 
bles had been prepared with great art, and applied 
by incendiaries in several places. Many, he says, 
were detected, and some killed upon the spot by the 
soldiers. He computes the destruction at one fourth 
of the town. 

John. Is there any American account of this fire, 
sir? 

Un. Yes. Mr. David Grim, a very respectable 
inhabitant of New York, who remained in the city 
when the British took possession, has left us this. 
Read it, William. 

Wm. " The hie of 1776 corcimexicedL Vu ^ ««»^ 
wooden house, on the whart ^eax xVve ^Yv\\.^«^^^ 
// was thmk occu^iei by a number oi tciea «xA^' 
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men, of a bad character. The fire began 
night There being but a very few inliabit 
the citv, in a short time it raged tremendona 
boniedi all the houses on the east side of Wl 
idp, and the west side of Broad street to '. 
street A providential and happy circumsta 
Cfirred at this time : the wind was then south 
ly. Aboot two o'clock that morning, the win 
ed to the southeast : this carried the flames 
fire to the northwestward, and burned both s 
Beaver street to the east side of Broad wa] 
crossed Broadway to Beaver lane, and burn 
the houses on both sides of Broadway, witl 
few houses in New street, to Rector street, 
John Harrison, esquire's, three-story brick 
which house stopped the fire on the east c 
Broadway: from thence it continued burning 
houses in Lumber street, and those in the rear 
houses on the west side of Broadway to St. 
church, then continued burning the nouses o 
sides of Partition street, and all the houses 
rear (again) of the west side of Broadway 
North river. The fire did not stop until it g 
Mortkile street, now Barclay street The c 
jrard and the vacant ground in the rear of the 
put an end to this awful and tremendous fire. 

** Trinity church being burned, was occasioi 
the fiakes of fire that fell on the south side 
roof. The southerly wind fanned those fla] 
fire in a short time to an amazing blaze, and 
became out of human power to extinguish the 
the roof of this noble edifice being so steep t 
person could go on it. 

•*St Paul's church was in the like perilous 
tion. The roof being ftal, viilVi «i VwiWirade 
eaveSf a number of citizens wetiX otvx\i^ «ea 
^xtJaguiabed the flakea oC fvce ba x\v^^ %i\ 
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K)£ Thus, happily, was this beautiful church saved 
om the destruction of this dreadful fire, which 
ireatened the ruin thereof, and that of the whole 

**The Lutheran church being contiguous to houM 
Ijoining the same fire, it was impossible to save it 
om destruction. This fire was so furious and vio- 
intly hot, that no person could go near it, and there 
ere ho fire engines to be had at that time in the 
ty. 

" The number of houses that were burned and 
^troyed in this city at that awful conflagration, 
ere thus, viz. : 'from Mortkile street to Courtlandt 
reet, one hundred and sixty-seven; from Court- 
nd street to Beaver street, one hundred and seven- 
-five ; from Beaver street to the East river, one 
mdred and fifly-one: total, four hundred and ninety- 
ree. 

" There being very few inhabitants in the city at 
e time, and many of those were afraid to venture 
night in the streets, for fear of being taken up as 
spicious persons. 

" An instance to my knowledge occurred. A Mr. 
hite, a decent citizen, and house-carpenter, rather 
> violent a loyalist, and latterly, had addicted him- 
if to liquor, was, on the night of the fire, hanged 

a tavern sign-post, at the corner of Cherry and 
)osevelt streets. Several of the citizens were sent 
the provost-guard for examination, and some of 
3m remained there two and three days, until they 
uld give satisfactory evidence of threir loyalty. 
" Mr. Hugh Grain, in his Universal Register for 
5 year 1787, page 119, sajrs, New York is about 
nile and a half in length, and half a mile broad, 
Dtainin^, before the fires on l\ie ^\^ Q^ ^^^^^ssc^ 
; 1776, and 3d of Augurt, ITI^, tfwLXtooa^^^' 
10* 
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sand two hundred houses, and thirty thousand io 
habitants." 

Vn, Over the ruins led by this fire I have wan 
dered when a boy in every direction. You observi 
by Mr. Grim's account that the houses on the west tide 
of Broadway, and which were south of Beaver street; 
escaped the conflagration, and it was in these, that 
the English generals lived ; what is now No. 1, be* 
ing head-quarters. I must observe that the houses 
in Broadway, north of Trinity churchyard, were 
not burned. The City Tavern was on part of the sits 
of the present City Hotel. Between this and St 
PauVs church the houses were small, and most of 
them of wood. The last brick houses in the towi 
were next beyond the church. The ruins on die 
southeast side of the town were converted into dwell- 
ing places by using the chimneys and parts of walls 
which were firm, and adding pieces of spars, with 
old canvass from the ships, forming hovels, part hut 
and part tent. This was called *' Canvass-town ;" and 
was the receptacle and resort of the vilest dregs 
brought by the army and navy of Britain, with tne 
filthiest of those who fled to them for refuge. 

Wm, Uncle, let us go on with the war. 

V%. First let us take our walk ; and to-morrow I 
will tell of the fate of more brave men. 



CHAPTER XI. 



t/n. There is a small island near Hell-gate whiek 

was, in 1776, called Montresor's island. The Britr 

uih had possession of this ^kce, and in an attemjt 

to aurprUto their ganison, aacxViet ^^^X\»sv\. ^^S^xs^Nni 

hialM: thi« was MaioTTYkoiQ»ia^«E^l« "^^^ 
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II a volunteer in an expedition for his country's 
$ryice, and instabtly expired after receiving a shot, 
irrounded and lamented by his friends. But a 
tore lamentable tale I have to tell of the fate of a 
ae young man who voluntarily risked the meet- 
ig of an inglorious death among his country's ene- 
lies, expose! to brutal taunts, and that, without the 
ope or promise of other reward than an approving 
}nscience. This intelligent young man, late a stu- 
ent at Yale college, and now a captain in KjiowI- 
m's Rangers, being informed of the great lack of 
iformation respecting the enemy, after the retreat 
om Long Island ofiered to go among them in dis- 
uise, and bring accurate statements to General 
ITashington.v 

Wm. A spy ! 

Uiu Yes. A spy ; but from pure motives. All 
le world has heard, of Major Andr6. He has been 
ing by poets, and monuments have been raised to 
im. He fell into the snare he had contrived with 
traitor for the destruction of thousands ; but Cap- 
in Hale, who died, only lamenting that he had 
but one life to sacrifice for his country," has, until 
»x:ently, been unnoticed by history ; and no stone 
lis where his bones were interred. 

John. What is known of the manner of his death ? 

Vn. He p£issed in disguise through the English 
)sts on Long Island, and had made such observa- 
3ns as an intelligent gentleman alone could make ; 
It in attempting to return he was apprehended, 
id carried before General Howe. He acknow- 
dged his object and rank, and was delivered over 
» the provost-marshal, Cunningham, for execution, 
'his savage added all in his power to the bitter- 
3SS of death. The presence of acW gycwaxk ^«^a ^ 
ed him. He was permitted to wiileX.oYic^'BDtf^jCM^ 
d other Mends, but the lettet« nvci^ ^eafcio-^^ 
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Thus, unknon-n i6 all around him and mocke 
ruffiaD executioners, died as fine a young 
AmericB could boast, breathing his last in pi 
tor his country, ll is said. CunniDgham 
OS a reason for destroying the young man's II 
that the rebels should not see how firmly 
their army could meet death, — Let us rosum 
military history of the two contending 
General Howe, finding that the position 
by Washington was too strong to be attack) 
front, moved his maia army higher up the 
jmi crossed over to Frog's Point. Thi» 
dered it necessary for a change of position 
American pari. Accordingly, leaving a gn 



I 
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rt Washington, the army was marched to 
! Plains. General Lee was now with Wash- 
j and General Greene^ had command at Fort 
pposite to the garrison left on York island, 
is little map you will see the situation of the 
pal places mentioned in the narrative. Num- 
is Haerlem. 2, Fort Washington. 3, Fort 
4, the English redoubts rdised to cover the 
ig Haerlem river. 5, Fort Independence. 6, 
bridge. 7, Morrisania. 8, West Chester. 9, 
Chester. 10, The river Bronx. Between 
Washington and Lee had been placed several 
(ranees to prevent the English ships passing 
) Hudson, but they were found to be useless. 
n. Which must have rendered these forts use- 
think. 

It was so. While Howe moved his army 
JFrog's Point to New Rochelle, he was at- 
[ successfully by skirmishing parties behind 
walls. At White Plains an action took place 
jt decisive advantage to either parly, and 
ington, taking a stronger position, expected 
fvaited an attack. A rain storm intervened ; 
he Americans withdrew to the heights of 
Castle, where their adversary deemed it im- 
r to assault them. Leaving General Lee at 
Dst, the commander-in-chief crossed the North 
to Fort Lee, and from thence to Hackinsac. 
! seized this opportunity to attack Fort Wash- 
1, left with too slender a garrison under the 
land of Colonel Magaw. Works were erected 
ierlem river to cover the crossing of the Eng- 
irhich nothing could impede. Now, William, 
nay read again from Captain Graydon, who, 
eye-witness, and a man of o\iaetN^^AWl^'^^^^a» 
nd things before us as none \i\JX «\3lOcl c»xv^* 
St read this extract by anoikex \iai\^«^^'^^'^ 
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general description of the place attacked, and the 
mode of attack. 

Wm. " Fort Washington stood on an eminence, 
situated on the margin of the Hudson, or North 
river, about two miles and a half below Kingsbridge. 
The access to the level on the top of it, is steep and 
difficult on every side, except on the south, where 
the ground is open, and the ascent gradual, to the 
fort. The hill extends along the North river aboat 
half a mile from the fort ; and at the termination of 
it were ^ome small works, which, with the natural 
strength of the place, were deemed a sufficient pro- 
tection against the enemy, in that quarter. 

" Nearly opposite to the fort, on the west side of 
Haerlem river, a body of men was posted to watch 
the motions of the enemy, who had erected works 
on the high and commanding ground east of that 
river, apparently with a design of covering a land- 
ing of troops in that part of the island of New York. 
Two lines extended from the vicinity of Haerlem 
river, across the island, to the North river, and were 
in length each about a mile. The first line towards 
New York, intersected the great road leading to 
Kingsbridge, after the height is ascended from Haer- 
lem plains : it was a slight intrenchment, with a few 
weak bastions, without platforms for cannon, and 
furnished with no other ordnance than a few old 
iron pieces of small calibre, scarcely fit for use, and 
an iron six pounder mounted on trucks. The sec- 
ond line was stronger; but on the day of the attack 
of Fort Washington, was, from necessity, wholly 
without defence, either of troops, or alrtillery of any 
description. Colonel Magaw, who commanded on 
the island, remained in the fort ; Colonel RawUns, 
with his regiment of n^ercvexv, -w^a ^^otsx.^ f^XLthe 
rear of Mount Washiuglotv\ CoVoxvaX ^^^^«t^^«^ 
^is recriment of militia, on U«iei\em w«t. ^^^^ws!* 
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Washington ; and Colonel Lambert Cadwal- 
it the first line, about two and a half miles 
the fort, with about eight hundred men, in- 
g a re-enforcement of a hundred militia, sent 
bout ten or eleven o'clock in the morning, 
he operations of the enemy were announced 
in the morning, by a cannonade on Colonel 
ns' position, and a distant one, from the heights 
rrisania, on the line occupied by Colonel Cad- 
er ; the former with the view of facilitating the 

on that point, by three thousand Hessians : 
tter, to favour the approach of Lord Percy 
»ne thousand six hundred men. 
I ten o'clock in the morning, a large body of 
lemy appeared on Haerlem plains, preceded 
jir field-pieces, and advanced 'with their whole 
towards a rocky point of the height, which 
1 the plains in a southern direction from the first 
ind at a considerable distance from it — and, 
encing a brisk fire on the small work con- 
?d there, drove out the party which held it, 
ling of twenty men, and took possession of it: 
en retiring with the piquet-guard to the first 

The enemy, having gained the heights, ad- 
d in column, on open ground, towards the first 
whilst a party of their troops pushed forward 
(ok possession of a small unoccupied work in 
of the first line ; from whence they opened 
ire with some field-pieces and a howitzer, upon 
le, but without efiect. When the column came 
1 proper distance, a fire fr-om the six pounder 
irected against it ; on which, the whole column 
ed to their lefl, and took post behind a piece 
ods, where they remained. As it waa «»&- 
I that they would make ati «XX«vk^\. ^«^ ^^ 
yfthe line, under covet o{ lYi^ n^wA^^^^P*^ 
eo^eined. 
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" Colonel Rawlins was some time late ia th 
morning attacked by the Hessians, whom he fougl 
with great gallantry and effect, as they were climl 
ing the heights; until the arms of the riflemen be 
came useless from the foulness they (contracted froE 
the frequent repetition of their fire. From this in 
cident, and the great superiority of the enemy, Col 
onel Rawlins was obliged to retire into the fort 
The enemy having gained the heights, immediately 
pushed forward towards the fort, and took post behind 
a large storehouse, within a small distance of it 

*• But to return to what passed at the first line to- 
wards New York. Intelligence having been re- 
ceived by Colonel Cadwalader, that the enemy were 
coming down Haerlem liver in boats, to land in his 
rear, he detached Captain Lenox with fifty men, to 
oppose them, and, on further information, a hundred 
more, with Captains Edwards and Tudor. This 
force, with the addition of about the same number 
from Fort Washington, arrived on the heights near 
Morrises house, early enough to fire on the enemy in 
their boats, which was done with such effect, that 
about ninety were killed and wounded. 

*' This body of the enemy immediately advanced, 
and took possession of the grounds in advance of, 
and a little below, Morris's house. They hesitated; 
and this being perceived, from the delay that took 
place. Colonel Cadwalader, to avoid the fatal con- 
sequences that must have resulted from the expected 
movement, immediately resolved to retire to the fort, 
with the troops under his command ; and pursuing 
the road which led to the fort, under the heights 1^ 
the North river, arrived there with little or no loss. 

Un. Now read Captain Graydon's personal ob- 
servations. 

Wm. " On the IGlYi of "5^o^et£^x,\»l«t^^«f««& 
^e were at our post m l\ie\ow«t\vM» ^i^^i« 
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heights; that is, our regfiment and Magaw's. and 
some broken companies of Miles's and other battal- 
ions, principally from Pennsylvania. This might 
be called our .right wing, and was under the com- 
mand of Colonel Cadwalader; our left, extending 
to the Hudson above and on the north side of the 
fort towards Kingsbridge, was commanded by Col- 
onel Rawlins of Maryland, who had there his own 
regiment of riflemen, and probably some other 
troops; though, as the position was narrow, num- 
bers were not so essential to it, as to other parts of 
the general post. The front or centre extending a 
considerable distance along Haerlem river, was com- 
mitted to the militia of the .Flying Camp, and Col- 
onel Magaw placed himself in the most convenient 
station for attending to the whole, having selected 
one or two officers to assist him as aids-de-camp. 
I think it was between seven and eight o'clock, 
when they gave us the first shot from one of their 
battejies on the other side of Haerlem river. It was 
well directed, at a cluster of us that were standing 
together observing their movements ; but it fell short 
by about ten or fifteen yards, and bounded over the 
spot we had precipitately abandoned. In correcting 
this errour they afterward shot too high, and did 
us no harm ; at least, while I remained in this part 
of the field, which, though enfiladed or rather expo- 
sed in the rear, was too distant to be very seriously 
annoyed. They had better success in front, killing 
a man with a cannon ball, belonging to our piquets, 
which they drove in. Soon after, they approached 
the lines in great force under cover of a wood, in 
the verge of which they halted, and slowly began 
to form, giving us an occasional discharge from their 
artillery. Tired of the state of SMS^eoa^ m^^sv^ 
we had remained for several \iowica, \ YtQi^"^^*^ 
Coloael Cadwalader, to tkto^sr m^^«^^ ^'^'^ "^ 
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company into a ^mall work or ravelin about two 
hundrea yards in advance, for the purpose of annoy- 
ing them as they came up. To this he assentea, 
and I took possession of it ; hut found it was a work 
that had been little more than marked out, not knee 
high, and of course affording no cover. For this 
reason, after remaining in it a few minutes, with a 
view to impress my men with the idea that a breast- 
work was not absolutely necessary, I abandoned it, 
and returned into the intrenchment. This unim- 
portant movement was treated with some respect: 
not knowing it^ meaning, it induced the troops that 
were in column, immediately to display; and the 
irregulars to open upon us a scattering fire. Soon 
after my return to the lines, it being observed that 
the enemy was extending himself towards the Hud- 
son on our right. Colonel Cadwalader detached me 
thither with my company, with orders to post my- 
self to the best advantage for the protection of that 
flank. I accordingly marched, and took my station 
at the extremity of the trench, just where the high 
grounds begin to decline towards the river. This 
situation, from the intervention of higher land, con- 
cealed from my view the other parts of the field; 
and thence disqualifies me from speaking of what 

Eassed there as an eye-witness ; but that the action 
ad begun in earnest, I was some time after inform- 
ed by my sense of hearing : it was assailed by a 
most tremendous roar of artillery, quickly succeed- 
ed by incessant volleys of small arms, which seemed 
to proceed from the east and the north ; and it was 
to these points, that General Howe chiefly directed 
his efiforts. On receiving intelligence that embar- 
cations of British troops were about to be thrown 
across Haerlem river in VAa x^Oit, Colonel Cadwal- 
ader made detachmenta ixom >kvs ^\>as«SLV^«is\ 
much too weakly manue^^ xo m^^N!»a\*A^ ^^^^ 
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y, as yet unopposed by any part of our force, 
first detachment arrived in time to open a fire 
the assailants before they reached the shore, 
t was well directed and deadly. Neverthele|8S, 
great superiority of force, adequately aided by 
ery, enabled them to land, and, by extending 
selves, to gain the heights. On this ground it 
that a sharp contest ensued ; speaking of which, 
s ofificial account of the action, General Howe 
* it was well defended by a body of the rebels;' 
(o it undoubtedly was, when it is considered that 
ne hundred and fifty of our men, with a single 
;een pounder, were opposed by eight hundred 
sh troops under cover of a battery. But, over- 
bed by numbers, the resistance was ineffectual; 
he detachments engaged in it retired towards 
)rt. Rawlins, on his part, made a gallant stand 
ist the Hessians under the command of General 
phausen, to whom had been assigned the peril- 
Qflory of gaining this strong piece of ground, 
ing essentially from that on the borders of 
•lera river, in the want of opposite heights for 
ries. The Grermans here lost a great many 
; but as they had been bought by his Britan- 
majesty, he had an unquestionable right to 
I a free use of them ; and this seemed to be the 
Iction of General Howe. Rawlins also sufiTer- 
good deal in proportion to his numbers. He 
I think, two officers killed ; and himself, Major 
iams, and some others, were wounded ; one of 
n, a Mr. Hanson, died in New York. The at- 
lent of the post of Rawlins, put the Hessians in 
(ssion of the ^ound which commanded the fort ; 
lat, possessed by the British, command^ the ' 
field. Hence, the contest m\^YiX\» «».^ Na\» 
end, 

olonel Cadwalader, awaxe \\»lX\!» ^'W^'^"^?'^^^ 
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between two fires ; and that the victorious enemy in 
his <rear, would soon extend themselves across^ the 
island, ordered a retreat just in time to prevent his 
interception." 

** The first notice that I had of the intrenchment 
being given up, was from an officer I did not know, 
post^ at some distance from me, going oflf with his 
men. I called to him to know what he meant He 
answered, that he was making the best of his way to 
the fort, as the rest of the troops had retreated long 
since. As I had no reason to doubt his veracity, I 
immediately formed my company, and began to re- 
tire in good order, which is more than I can say of 
my neighbour or his corps ; a^d amidst all the chft< 
ffrin I afterward felt, that the events of the day had 
been so unpropitious to our glory, I had the satia- 
£Eiction to refiect, that the men were always obedient, 
and ready to partake of any danger their officers 
would share with them. This, however, was bat 
matter of inference; since I never was attacked, 
though continually fronted by a strong force, and 
incommoded by their ordnance, though without be- 
ing injured by it. After proceeding some hundred 
Saces, I reflected that I had no orders for what I was 
oing ; and that, although I had no right to expect 
exactness, in a moment of such pressure, it was yet 
possible my movement might be premature. I 
knew nothing of what had passed in the centre, or 
of the enemy being master of the high grounds in 
my rear about Colonel Morris's house, from whom, 
no doubt, had proceeded the cannon balls that whiz- 
zed by us; ana for which, coming in that direction, 
I could not account. To be entirely correct in ray 
conduct, I here halted my mm, and went myself to 
a rising ground at some distance, from which I mie[ht 
have a view of the lines wV\exe CcAotv^ C^\^^^«. 
had been posted. They seemed \.Vo\o^^V\^ \c«a»R^\ 
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and at the instant, I beckoned to the officers to march 
back the company, which they immediately put in 
motion ; but looking more attentively, I perceived 
that the people I saw, were British and Hessian 
troops that were eagerly pressing forward. Upon 
this, I hastened back to my party, and as there was 
no time to be lost, being m a situatmn to be cut to 
pieces by a corps of cavalry, I ordered them under 
the command of my ensign, to make the best of 
their way and join the body of men, which none 
doubted being our own, on the heights beyond the 
inner lines ; and that I would follow them as &st as 
I could, for I was a good deal out of breath with 
the expedition I had used in going to and returning 
from the ground, which gave me a view of the outer 
lines. I accordingly walked on, accompanied by 
Forrest, who did not.choose to leave me alone. The 
body I had pointed to and directed my company to 
join, under the idea of their being our own men, 
turned out to be the British, consisting of Colonel 
Stirling's division of Highlanders. Upon this dis- 
covery, we held a moment's consultation, and the 
result was, that, hemmed in as we were on every 
side, there was no chance of escaping; and that 
there was nothing left but to give ourselves up to 
them. Thus circumstanced, we clubbed our fusees 
in token of surrender, and continued to advance to- 
wards them. They either did not or would not 
take the signal ; and though there were but two of 
us, from whom they could not possibly expect a de- 
sign to attack, they did not cease firing at us. I 
may venture to say, that not less than ten guns were 
discharged with their muzzles towards us, within the 
distance of forty or fifiy yards ; and I might be near- 
er the truth in saying, that aomevi«t^^^^''w<&sa^ 
twenty. Luckily for us, it ^waa uoX o\a fAssass^ 
whom w^e were targets: and. il la MteisMtoja%^fi 
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^en these blunt shooters could have missed tm. 
But as we were ascending a considerahle hill, ther 
shot over us. I observed they took no aim, ana 
that the moment of* presenting and firing, was the 
same. As 1 had full leisure for reflection, and was 
perfectly collected, though fearful that their design 
was to give no quarter^ I took oflf my hat with snch 
a sweep of the arm as could not but be observed, 
without ceasing however to advance. This had th« 
intended effect : a loud voice proceeded from the 
breastwork, and the firing immediately ceased. An 
officer of the forty-second regiment advanced to- 
wards us ; and as I was foremost, he civilly accosted 
me by asking me my rank. Being informed of this, 
as also of Forrest's, he inquired where the fort lay 
and where Colonel Magaw was. I pointed in the 
direction of the fort, and told him I had not seen 
Colonel Magaw during the day. Upon this, he put 
us under the care of a sergeant and a few men, and 
left us. The sergeant was a decent looking man, 
who, on taking us into custody, bestowed upon us in 
broad Scotch the friendly admonition of. Young men^ 
ye should never fight against your king. The lit- 
tle bustle produced by our surrender, was scarcely 
over, when a British officer, on horseback, apparent- 
ly of high rank, rode up at full gallop, exclaiming, 
What! taking prisoners! Kill them, kill everf 
man of them. My back was towards him when he 
spoke ; and akhough, by this time, there was none 
of that appearance of ferocity in the guard, which 
would induce much fear that they would execute 
his command, I yet thought it well enough to parry 
it, and turning to him, I took off my hat, saying, 
Sir, I put myself under your protection. No mat 
was ever more efiectually lehuked. His manner 
waa instantly softened-. Vi© m^x tk^ wjXmlNjbjSvssbl^w^ 
« incJinatioii of hiB \)oAy, «3a^ «J^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
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or two, as if to make ameods for his sanguinary 
mandate, he rode off towards the fort, to which he 
had inquired the way. 

" Though I had delivered up my arms, I had not 
adverted to a cartouch-box which I wore about my 
waist, and which, having once belonged to his Bri- 
tannick majesty, presented, in front, the gilded letters 
G. R. Exasperated at this trophy on the body of a 
rebel, one of the soldiers seized the belt with great 
violence, and in the attempt (o unbuckle it, had 
nearly jerked me off my legs. To appease the of- 
fended loyalty of the honest Scot, I submissively 
took it off ana delivered it to him, being conscious 
that I had no longer any right to it. At this time 
a Hessian came up. He was not a private, neither 
did he look like a regular' officer : he was some re- 
tainer, however, to the German troops ; and was as 
much of a brute as any one I have ever seen in the 
human form. The wretch came near enough to 
elbow us ; and half unsheathing his sword, with a 
countenance that bespoke a most vehement desire 
to use it upon us, he grinned out in broken English, 
Eh, you rebel, you damn rebel ! 

•* These transactions, which occupied about ten 
minutes, passed upon the spot on which we were 
taken, whence we were marched to an old stable or 
out-house, where we found about forty or fifty pris- 
oners already collected, principally officers. We 
remained on the outside of the building; and for 
nearly an hour sustained a series of most mtolerable 
abuse. The term rebel, with the epithet damned 
before it, was the mildest we received. We were 
twenty times toldj sometimes with a taunting affec- 
tation of concern, that we should every man of oa 
be hanged; and were nearly as xttaxv^ \A\aRa"^'«^^ 
with the most inconceivabie msoVeixQ.^^ ^"^ ^^ "^^^^ 
pose o/ ascertaining wliet1;iet t\iete^€t^ ^^sj^ws® 
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deserters among us ; and these were always sough 
for amoDg* the officers, as if the lowM fellow in 
their army was fit for any post in ours. ' Theresa 
a fellow/ an upstart Cockney would exclaim, • that 
I could swear was a deserter.' * What countryman 
are you, sir? did you not belong to such a regi- 
ment ?' I was not indeed challenged for a deserter; 
but the indignity of being ordered about by socn 
contemptible whipsters, for a moment unmanned me, 
and I was obliged to apply my handkerchief to m? 
eyes. This was the first time in my life, that I had 
been the victim of brutal, cowardly oppression ; and 
I was unequal to the shock ; but my elasticity of 
mind was soon restored, and I viewed it with the in- 
dignant contempt it deserved. 

" For the greater convenience of guarding us, we 
were removed from this plac^, to the barn of Col- 
onel Morris's house, already mentioned, which had 
been the head-quarters of our army, as it now was 
of the royal one. This was the great bank ofde- 
posite for prisoners taken out of the fort ; and alrea- 
dy pretty well filled. It was a good new building, 
and we were ushered into it among the rest, the 
whole body consisting of from a hundred and fifty, 
to two hundred, composing a motley group to be 
sure. Here were men and officers of all descrip- 
tions, regulars and militia, troops continental and 
state, some in uniforms, some without them, and some 
in hunting shirts, the mortal aversion of a rod coat 
Some of the officers had been plundered of their ' 
hats, and some of their coats ; ana upon the new so- 
ciety into which we were introduced, with whom a | 
showy exteriour was all in all, we were certainly 
not calculated to make a very favourable impression. 
" Tie officer who commwidfiA. xVl^ %\j»xd axl whose 
custody we now were, was an iW-Yo^Vvck^A^'w^'t^ 
fellow of this dashing coii^a ol ^^XiVYoSastoj. ^ 
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I as near as possible to the door for the sake 
the enclosure in which we were being ex- 
y crowded and unpleasant, I was particularly 
d to his brutality ; and repelling with some 
y one of his attacks, for I was becoming des- 
and careless of safety, the ruffian exclaimed, 
word, sir, or Fll give you my bniU at the 
ime clubbing his fusee and drawing it back 

give the blow. I fully expected it, but he 
ted himself with the threat I observed to 
at I was in his power, and disposed to submit 
lough not proof against every provocation. 

% to see the prisoners was a matter of some 
ity, we were complimented with a continual 
sion of visitants, consisting of officers of the 

1 army. There were several of these present, 
a sergeant-major came tD take an account of 
id particularly, a list of such of us as were 
s. This sergeant, though not uncivil, had all 
limated, degac^ee impudence of air, which be- 
to a self-complacent non-commissioned officer 
most arrogant army in the world ; and with 
1 in his hand and his paper on his knee, ap- 
each of us, in turn, for his rank. He had 
t mine down, when he came to a little squat, 

officer from York county, who, somewhat to 
:erioration of his appearance, had substituted 
ty crown of an old hat, for a plunder-worthy 
that had been taken from him by a Hessian, 
is known to be an officer from having been 
Died among us, for the purpose of enumeration. 
re an officer, sir! said the sergeant; Yes, was 
iswer. Your ranJc, sir! with a significant 
I am a keppun, replied the little man in a 
firm tone. Upon this, ihete^w^ift ^TxVosewj^^ 
•ar of laughter among l\ie offi&cxtb ^JXiWvjX'^^ 
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door, who were atteading to the procon ; and I am 
not sure, I did not laugh myselt 

" Although the day was seasonably cool, yet fiom 
the number crowded in the bam, the air within 
was oppressive and sufifocatinfif, which, in addidoi 
to the agitations of the day, had produced an 
ive thirst ; and there was a continaal cry &r 
I cannot say that this want was unattended to: tliei 
diers were continually administering to it Wl ' 
ing water in a bucket. But though we, wso 
about the door, did well enough, the sonj^ 
very inadequate to such a number of momak] 
many must have suffered much. Oar 
brought to my recollection that of Oaptein BMl 
and his party, in the black hole at CUcutlR * dvf j 
the weather been equally hot, we should not '' 
been much better on!" 

Un. The subsequent personal adyentnres of 
gentleman, the display of the prisoners as 
into New York, and other circumstances, are all 
teresting and well told; but we must cease our 
for to-day, and take our usual exercise. ' 




CHAPTER XII. 

Uh. As we returned from our walk yesterday, 
jassing the Walloa House you asked me some 
ations relative to it. Here is a picture of il ; 
ich may serve as a specimen of the architectural 
jTovement to which the rich iohabitants of New 
irk had arrived before the revolution, and form a 
itrast to the pictures of Dutch houses which*I have 
iwn you. The Walton House is now No. %1?j 
arl street. This family mansiotv waa, laiS-s \\me, 
i/og-lo wonder and gaze at It was ctecAeivcv 
O^ William Walton, a prospenuxs "E.'ngXvsiv 

ft 
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TL'.::'riiir^ wb:- re«!£-i :n HsooTer Square, (now 
par ifpeirl s."v?l sri :ii:? sr'ic-ciid dwelling was 
:-u : 1: :-%i •:' r^.-'Wii. 1: -n^is re^^jt^iiirti bv ibe founder, 
wh? d;ei 1 rarbe:?.'. :: his cephew liVilliani, who 
W15 one c: :::* kinr's cr ^vemors council before 
:he r^T?l!;::?n: ani i: sc;!! reaiain? family property. 
Bj:'.: ?: r-ick* in^prn-i fr."»ni Holland' and onia- 
m-r !,*.•: i :t rrown srae x^Ttter-tables. lintels, and 
jarr.r?.:: rtinis a rrionuni^n: of ancient En g'lisbarchi- 
tecvjr*?. The scaircase ia the ample hall, the carwd 
work in various p^.ns whhout and within, (I pre- 
sume a!i importtfiL) s^ive it an air of aristocratick 
grandeur which our moiirm palaces are deficient 
in. Ehirinc' the war of the revolution, the com- 
manders of the British army and navy occupied 
the Kennedy House, now a part of No. 1 Briwd- 
way, the Beekman House in Hanover Square, the 
Verplank House in Wall street and others; but 
the Walton House was the residence of its hospi- 
table owner. 

John. The story of the capture of Fort Wash- 
inston and so many brave men has made memelan- 
choly, sir. It must have had a terrible effect on our 
people. How many prisoners did the English take? 
Un. Upwards of two thousand, and many of these 
the best, in appointment, discipline, and arms, that 
our army possessed. These added to the men taken 
on Long Island, filled the prison, the ho^ital, the 
churches, and sugar houses of New York with suf- 
ferinp^ and dying Americans. The British imme- 
diately crossed the Hudson, and Washington was 
obliged to abandon Fort Lee with loss of artillery 
and stores, and precipitately retreat west of Hack* 
insac river, witn the shadow of an army, every 
day becoming l\\\nivet. GexvexA.! Lee, who com- 
manded what was uovi iVv^ y^ycv^y^XjkA'^^"^ ^ 
forces, was ordered to \oV^ ^^^^ c^xwKsMA!«-\si.^i»*^ 
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as soon as possible, as the enemy evidently were 
pushing for Philadelphia. 

John. Was it not supposed that leaving two thou- 
sand men at Fort Washington under a colonel's 
command, and exposed to the whole British force, 
was an errour ? 

Un. Yes ; by many. And one of the evils at- 
tending the fall of these brave men, was the loss of 
confidence in Greneral Washington, which it occa- 
sioned. His enemies rejoiced, and boldly declared 
that he was unfit for his station ; and none so loudly 
as Major-o^eneral Charles Lee. General Wash- 
ington had been determined by a council of officers, 
and by the opinion of one in whom he ever justly 
placed great confidence, General Greene. Yet 
I believe he sorely lamented the not withdraw- 
ing these men from a post, which, if even more 
strongly garrisoned, could only have been held for 
a few days. In the commander-in-chief's letter to 
congress, dated from General Greene's head-quar- 
ters, the I6th November, 1776, he says, that when 
the army was removed in consequence of Howe's 
landing at Frog's Point, Colonel Magaw was left 
with 1200 men at Fort Washington with orders to 
defend it to the last. Afterward " reflecting upon 
the smallness of the garrison," he wrote to Greene, 
who commanded on the opposite side of the Hud- 
son, to be governed by circumstances, and revoked 
the absolute order to Magaw. Hearing of the 
summons to surrender, the general hastened from 
Hack^nsac, and was prevented crossing to Fort 
WaBl^ington by meeting Greene and Putnam, com- 
ing from thence, who assured him that the men 
were " in high spirits, and would make a ^<;^ de- 
fence " Next momm^ the attack. totaxaatiR.^, "wA 
when the column of Colonel HaVA Vi«A g^^Mve^'^ 
ground on the bill within 100 ^ax^ifi o^ >-Vi& ^R 

VOL. /i;— 12 
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and all the advanced troops had been driven in or 
taken prisoners, a 'flag with a second demand of ] 
surrender was sent in to Magaw, at the same time 
that Washinorton, who viewed the contest from tlie 
palisades, (the rocks opposite,) sent a billet to the 
colonel directing him to hold out, and he would ] 
endeavour, in the evening, to bring him ofi! It ; 
was too late : the treaty of surrender had been en- 
tered into, and could not be retracted. Magaw and 
his brave men became prisoners of war, the soldiers j, 
retaining their baggage and the officers their 
swords. Their fate was hard. Most of these 
troops were Pennsylvanians ; and strange as it 
must appear to us noWf many of them thought they ! 
were sacrificed to the jealousy of the eastern men; 
and here is an extract from an intercepted letter, i 
which shows again the hostile feelings wnich some 
of the New England people entertained towards 
their brethren of the middle and southern states. I 
copied it from Gaine's New York Mercury of 
December 9, 1776, and the whole letter is a curi* ^ 
osity. It is written from North Castle, where Lee 
was in command, and dated November 18th. Af- ' 
ter mentioning the surrender of Fort Washington, 
the writer says, " I am glad a southern officer com- 
manded : the story is not told to his advantage." 

John. Who was the writer, sir ? 

Un. Joseph Trumbull, "Commissary-general," 
as Gaine has it, " of the rebel army." 

Wm. But is a letter so publisheKl to be conside^ 
ed genuine ? 

Un. If it contains internal evidence of its au- 
thenticity, as this does. He says, " I received a 
letter from brother Jack, dated the 4th of November 
in which he says lie has uox. i^s^wi^ \jkia ^ommii- 
sion, and resents it ^ligVA^, ^sVftV^'a.Tv^Ns^^ 
it 18 scandalous treatmetit \ \ ^v^^^«^^ ^rJksk^ 
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pt it." Now this perfectly accords with what 
re showed you from a letter in the hand- 
r of Mr. Trumbull, to General Gates. There 
rick evidence likewise that letters at this time 
ntercepted and found their way to New York, 
/as from General Washington to his wife, 
IS with true politeness forwarded to the gen- 
T Sir William Howe, unopened. 
I. Was he a great general, sir ? * 
All his operations, since landing on Staten 
appear to me to have been conducted with 
kill. 

u What was passing, during this time, in the 
n part of our state ? 

We will leave our dispirited and discomfited 
on the west side of the Hudson for a time, ^ 
urn to Schuyler and Gates. You have heard 
lacious attempt of the English officer to su- 
j the American, and the rebuke given to the 
r by congress. I have pointed out the 
lies with which the adherents of Gates attempt- 
injure Schuyler, and the manly, forgiving 
idth which he met these injuries. We will 
k9 a brief view of the events of the remainder 
campaign in this region, where General 
er retained the chief command, and Messrs. 
md Arnold acted under him. On the 3d of 
;, 1776, Schuyler writes to Gates as to a friend, 
ng that he should be the object of envy, 
lis wish is to be in a private station. He 
t "the conclusion of the last campaign I 
leave of congress to retire, and in confidence 
nicated to General Washington my more 
iate reasons for it." He lametvta llval Va ^^k& 
led to continue. About iVvis saxtvexXxpi^,^^"^- 
rletott (who was prepaTiwg to ^ava ^^oasRS®^^;^ 
CliampJain by building a fteet. sav^t^ss^^"^ 
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that which Schuyler had constructed for its d 
and intrusted to Arnold) issued these general c 
read them : — 

Wm. *• Letters or messages from rebels, t 
in arms against their king, rioters, disturbers 
public peace, plunderers, robbers, assassins, an 
derers, are, on no accouut, to be admitted, i 
emissaries from such lawless men again pres 
approach the army, whether under the name < 
of-truce-men, or ambassadors, except whei 
come to implore the king's mercy, their persor 
be immediately seized." 

Un. Such was the style our enemies at th< 
assumed; and the British treasury soon e 
them to gain a superiority in naval force on th 
At the west, Butler, an English partisan, witl 
hundred Indians and whites, were advancinj 
Fort Stanwix, (since miscalled Rome,) whei 
Dayton was not in force to oppose them, 
rounded by difficulties, which were rejoiced 
increased by the man to whom he commui 
them, General Schuyler wrote to Gates that 
notified congress and General Washington, 
determination to resign his commission, and 
on a hearing. He says, " My countrymen ^ 
astonished to find that I shall not only clea 
culpate myself of all infamous charges laid 
but point out that it ought to be bestowed elsew 
At this time Joseph Trumbull writes to Gat< 
find that General Schuyler is about to res 
congratulate you and myself thereon." 

John. It appears to me, sir, that the mij 
sentations and calumnies urged against Mr. I 
ler were monstrous. 

Uh. He was aware ol \.W ^UcicAovis call 

by which his enen\\es wexe et\^e^NQ>\\\w^\.^ 

bim, YovL well lemexftbet xXie. \^NX«t ^^ 
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TnunbuU to Gates, in which he attributes the death 
of Montgomery, and the misfortunes in Canada, to 
the man whose wish is that Gates likewise should 
be knocked in the head. Yet you have seen that 
this man was straining every nerve to serve his - 
country. While forwarding the service on Lake 
Champlain, he was engaged, as he says in a letter 
to Washington, ** on business the most disagreeable, 
to a man accustomed to civil society, that can possi- 
bly be conceived." A whole month, at the Ger- 
man Flats, was he endeavouring to secure the neu- 
trality of the Indians by speeches and presents. He 
says, he "believes the Six Nations will not fall on 
the frontiers :" but he was, at the same time, pre- ' 
paring for defence. To congress he complains, that 
nis character had been barbarously traduced: he 
asks for a committee to inquire how far the mis- 
carriages in Canada, or if at all, are to be imputed 
to him. He says, " conscious of the mediocrity of 
my talents, and that I am vastly inadequate to the 
command I am honoured with, yet, on this occasion, 
I may be allowed to say, that I do not believe that I 
shall even be convicted of an errour of judgment." 

John. Boldly said, sir. 

Tin. Like a man conscious of rectitude. He con- 
tinues : " Confidence of the army, in me, I know, 
is, in a great measure, destroyed by insidious insin- 
uations, industriously propagated by a set of mis- 
creants." September 14th, he tenders his resigna- ^ 
tion to congress : "I am still willing to meet any 
inquiry. Oppressed as I have been by calumnies, 
I shall be always ready to do the duties of a good 
citizen, and to give my successor all the information 
and assistance in my power." He notifies General 
WvLshington thst he nas resigned, «rA %ftA&^ ^'' ^^s^ 
"wo weeks, I prepare to aUeiA \o tkI ^^^jX^ ^sa^ 
aag^egs,'* 

12» 
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John, Did he then quit the service, sir ? 

Vik^ No; congress would not accept his resig- 
nation. Still, their conduct towards nim was so 
unsatisfactory, that but for events on Lake Cbaoh 
plain, that called upon his patriotism, he would have 
retired in disgust. He wrote to conmss, and called 
upon them, in vain, (as his friend Washington in- 
cessantly did,) for a change of measures. He com- 
plained in letters, to those he thought his friends, of 
the unjust charges brought against him; and, 
among others, he unfolded his s^rievances to Samuel 
Chase and Governor Trumbull. In the mean time 
English gold accomplished more than continentil 
piper, and General Carleton equipped a fleet on the 
lake, which destroyed that commanded by Arnold; 
and, being then master of this little inland sea, he 
threatened the army of Gates at Ticonderoga. This 
again called forth all the energies of Schuyler, 
who forwarded re-enforcements, and.endeavourea to 
guard the country by its militia ; but this last spe- 
cies of force was such to him as the commander-m- 
chief had found it, ** a broken reed :" refractory, in- 
subordinate in all things, they would neither march 
nor work, when ordered : but a sufficient show of 
opposition was made to induce the British general 
to defer his attack on " 7Y;'' and, as the winter wia 
approaching, fto avoid being frozen in the lake, 
wnere he would be certain of destruction from snr- 
rounding enemies,) he prudently returned to Canada, 
and relieved the good people of New York from 
their fears for the present. 

John, And this would give an opportunity for the 
troops of the northern department to go to the reUsf 
of General Washington. 

Un, Just 80. Genei^i ^cVlxic^W diwniwed die 
militia, and on the \2x\i '^o^eo^T^it^nsv K&m^ 
he orders Gatea to seiA ouxScka^cww! vd^'I^^bm^ 
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troops, td embark upon the Hudson. " I shall 
sloops in readiness to convey them down." 
jral Sinclair or General Maxwell to march 
he regiments destined for the southward." At 
me time, Gates received a letter in a very dif- 
style. It is like an under current in the sea, 
under plot in a fiction. Read that ; it is copied 
he handwriting of Mr, Grates's friend : 
n, " The enclosed I received from our Mutual 
friend, Mr. Gerry. The tory interest is 
I) General Schuyler. Walter Livingston is 

nominal contractor, and Philij) Schuyler, 
-general, real contractor. That Livingston 
ike the contract, is now ascertained by his let- 
me of the 8th instant, (November.)" 
n. Who wrote this, sir? 

Joseph Trumbull. 
n. What does he mean by tory interest ? 

The most hateful appellation that could then 
stowed was "tory," and this is appropriated 

friends of Schuyler. A short time after, it 
ve may reasonably suppose, applied to those 
supported Washington against the same knot 
iguers. • 

n. Was there no danger of a winter expedition 
rt Ticonderoga? 
. General Schuyler took precautions to meet 

He informed congress that he had supplied 
ost with provisions, and pointed out measures 
icipate any attempt of the enemy. He calls 
>vemor Trumbull to send on the troops, raised 
state, to " Ti" and Fort Greorge. At the same 
we find him directing Grates to proceed with 
I to aid Greneral Washington, and calling ucqcml 
Dtiai men to establish tn.e go^eniTiv^QX ^\. ^^s^ 
}fNew York, that the miwmcv\^A «sA.>a^s»^ 
Mjr be controlled. To \u» oAA. *^"^ -^aw 
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low-labourer, General George Clinton, then com 
manding at New Windsor, he forwards timber foi 
obstructing the navigation of the Hudson ; and m 
structs him in the manner of constructing and sink 
ing casoons. Such were the cares of this grei 
man ; while those who were undermining hin 
were occupied with schemes of selfish ambition, oa 
modes of obtaining lucrative contracts. 

John. The contrast is very striking, sir. 

Phil. Uncle, what are casoons ? 

Un. They are square frames of timber, which ait 
filled with stones, and sunk, to prevent vessels petf* 
ing or approaching any place. To-morrow we will 
return to the neighbourhood of New York, and see 
how General Washington fares in his retreal 
through New Jersey, with a few disheartened, half- 
clothed, half-armed troops, followed by the trium- 
pha,nt legions of Sir William Howe. Now for ooi 
day's exercise. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

Vn. Tradition says, that Washington sat on one 
of the pinnacle-rocks of the palisades, opposite the 
fort which bore his name, and watchea, with his 
telescope to his eye, the progress of the movementi 
that were to decide the fate of two thousand of his 
best and bravest soldiers. ** Here, boy," said anoU 
man to his son, " here he sat, and when he saw the 
American fiag fall, he took the spyglass from his 
eye, and the big tear rolled down his cheek." 

John. Is this a fact, sir? 

Un. I cannot -voucYi iot \\.. %\tt^^ '^ v^ y«fx 
probable. We w\\\ no^ «e» ^\»x \)k» ^«x ^ 
•ays of the situatiou oi YiMM»\i «a^ «rosc^. ^ 
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Hackinsac, he wrote to his brother Augustine, 
November 19th, 1776, and mentioaed the loss of 
Fort Washington: "We have lost not only two 
thoosand men that were there, but a go6d deal of 
artillery, and some of the b^st arms we had." He 
laments that the difierent states are so slow in levy- 
ing 'their quotas of men: "In ten days from this 
date, there will not be above two thousand men, if 
that number, of the fixed established regiments, on 
this side Hudson's river, to oppose Howe's whole 
army." Two days after, he informed congress, 
that the British had followed up the blow of the 16th, 
by crossing the Hudson and pushing for the bridge 
over the Hackinsac, obliging him to retreat so as 
to secure that pass; that the cannon of Fort Lee 
were lost, with a s^reat deal of baggage, two or three 
hundred tents, a thousand barrels of flour, and other 
stores. He was then retreating to put the river 
Passaic between him and the enemy. He orders 
Lee to leave his present position and cross the Hud- 
son with the continental troops. On the 27th of 
November, Lee had not moved. The enemy not 
only advanced on the track of the retreating Ameri- 
cans, but pushed detachments from Staten Island 
and passed by Amboy, Wobdbridge, and the villages 
along the Raritan. 

John, How did the hostile army treat the in- 
habitants % 

Vn, Some of the yeomanry of the country, con- 
cluding that all was over, "came in," as it was 
called ; and, according to the proclamation issued by 
the Howes, submitted and received paper protec- 
tions; but most of the men retired and left their 
Eroperty to the mercy of the enemy. It was my 
ap, then a little boy, to be in a v\\\«l^^ ow^^'t^vjNfc 
of the army, and 1 saw the pioc^is ol ^\v.xAws\.% 
ibe houses in which old men, wometi, «cA cXsXA^^ 
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had been left, in confidence that British m 
ni mity woold shield them. 

Wm. The plunderers were Hessians, 1 sup 
Un. Not one, on this occasion. They 
British infantry ; and General Grant was in a ] 
of the little place, (it was at Piscatawa,) rece 
, submissions and giving protections. 

John. It must have been a strange scene. 

Un. It made an indelible impression on 

Not fiir from me stood a female follower of the c 

haying charge of a musket, and guarding a pi 

household furniture, to which a soldier industri 

added by bringing forth from a house, wher 

mistress and her children stood weeping at the 

every article he could find, from the table and 

ing-glass, to the tongs and shovel; pots, k< 

women's clothing, and feather beds, were, b] 

same industry, transferred from the owners' li 

to various piles, similarly protected. Here a sc 

was seen issuing from a house, armed with a fr 

pan and gridiron ; and there a camp-follower, be 

a mirror in one hand and a bottle in the other. 

Wm. What could soldiers do with feather I 

Un. They ripped them open with their bayc 

strewed the road with the feathers, and their 

mates carefully preserved the ticking. This sj 

of pillage, and the necessity under which the i 

might find itself of sweeping off cattle and fo: 

had a tendency to rouse individual resentment 

turn the timid, or submissive, into soldiers, see 

revenge for personal injury. On the day I witn< 

this scene, General Washington was posted at ! 

Brunswick, behind the Raritan, but the river 

fordahle, and his force altogether inadequate tc 

pose Corn wallis, at l\ie Yvea.^ o^ ev^\. 'Ocvss>3«axv^ 

J'ana. I will here meivXioxi «. ^^\sxv% ^^\s 
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artillery, who was in aflertime a conspicuous object 
in American history, Alexander Hamilton. 

John. You mentioned him as a writer on the 
whig side, when quite a boy. 

Un. Yes. This e^entleman was born in the West 
Indies, at the island of Nevis, in the year 1757. He 
was sent by his friends, for education, to our neigh- 
bourhood, and placed at a school in New Jersey, 
from whence he was transferred to King's college. 
New York. At New York, younsr Hamilton not 
only mingled with the writers of the day, but was 
active with Sears, M'Dougal, and Lamb, in the 
bustling scenes of the times; and when the two last 
entered the army, one a colonel and the other a cap- 
tain of artillery, Hamilton had qualified himself for 
a like employment, and raised a company, with 
which he was present on the Battery when the 
guns were removed and the Asia fired upon the 
town. Captain Hamilton was with the army at 
Brooklyn, the "White Plains, and now, with his 
company and field-piece, was at Brunswick, doomed 
to retire farther with his future friend. 
• Wm. You have mentioned some of the leading 
men of the New York whigs, but say nothing of 
Captain Sears. 

l/». He retired, first to Connecticut, and subse- 
quently to Boston ; and there, during the war, was 
engaged in fitting out ships for his old business of 
privateering. The other leaders of the popular 
party, as you know, all entered the army. Marinus 
Willet I shall have to mention in the events of the 
subsequent year'. When next I speak of Alexander 
Hamilton, it will be as an aid to the comrqander-in- 
chief 

Jokn. Did Genera] Washingloxv i^i^aX. X^"^^"^ 
ilte Delaware? 

Un, He did. Lord Stirling, w"\l\i xn^o\>tv«^^^ 
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were, on the third of December, at Princet 
the General at Trenton. Two brigades of 
maining troops, having served their time o 
ment, abandoned him, when now most 
General Lee's movements were unknown, 
the commander-in-chief and to congress, 
press was despatched **to know where, and i 
situation, he and his army were." It was 
that some of the regiments from the north ha( 
him. These were under St. Clair, who, 
27th November, had written to Grates that h( 
do all that he could to inspirh the troops, 
them on to Washington's anooy, but feared 
could, not keep them together. " 

John, This is a melancholy picture of the 
ican army. 

Un, A disjointed, disobedient mass : but 
head and the heart were sound, what wou! 
been the fate of America ! This winter 
to the great commander those on whom h( 
depend; and developed, in part, the false-1 
ness of others. On the 9th of December, i 
Washington received a letter from Lee by tl 
of an officer, who had been sent to seek 1 
his army, and the general found, that, ins 
obeying his orders to join him as soon as | 
the major-general was pursuing schemes of 1 
and "hanging on the rear of the enemy,' 
wanted to oppose their front. The com 
writes to him, on the 10th : " Do come or 
arrival may be fortunate ; if it can be eflectt 
out delay, it may be the means of preservinr 
whose loss must prove fatal to the cause of An 
And again, the nexl da.^ •. " Nothing less tJ 
utmost exertions w\\\ \ie ^vx^qa^xvV xo y^^n< 
era] Howe from poasessvck^ ^VA?A^^\:: 
force I have is weak, ati^ exvU^^Vj \tv^q 
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hat end I must, therefore, entreat you to push on 
vith every possible succour you can bring." Gen- 
erals Mifflin and Putnam were sent to Philadelphia, 
ind they persuaded congress to fly to Baltimore. 

Wm. What was General Lee about, sir ? 

Un. It is difficult to tell. It is evident that he 
thought himself better qualified as commander-in- 
chief than Washington ; and it is to be presumed 
that he wished, while in a separate command, to do 
something to show the world his superiority. On 
the 1 Ith of December, he wrote from Morristown, 
and gave notice that, instead of intending to follow 
the directions he Jtoid received, he was about to 
make his way to the ferry below Burlington, in case 
the enemy's column should cross the Delaware, an 
event which Washington, by securing the boats, 
and guarding the passes, was endeavouring to pre- 
sent; and farther, Lee hints that the Jersey militia 
would turn out ** if they could be sure of an army 
remainln^s;^ among them." I have copied this from 
m unpublished letter, in Lee's handwritinof, dated 
Baskingridge, Etecember 13th, 1776, and addressed 
to Grates ; read it : — 

Wm. ** The ingenious manoeuvre of Fort Wash- 
ington has unhinged the goodly fabric we had been 
building: there never was so damned a stroke. 
Entre nous, a certain great man is damnably de- 
ficient. He has thrown me into a situation where 
I have my choice of difficulties." 

Un. His situation was in consequence of dif- 
obeying orders, and slighting the directions by wbieh 
his route had been pointed out and measures taken 
to facilitate his junction with the main army. 

Wm, " If I stay in this province, I risk mYSftlf 
and army; and if I do not stay, iVi© i^xoVvw:.^ v^'NsaJ*- 
brewer. I have neither guides, ca^BXt-^^ta^yA^^ 
may, tbooB, or stookinn. I mxwfc. %»>. ^^^ '^ 
VOL, n. — 13 
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greatest circumspection. Tories are in my fronl^ 
rear, and on my flanks ; the mass of the people is 
strans^ely contaminated ; in short, unless somelhiog 
which I do not expect turns up, we are lost" - 

Un. The comment upon this epistle is the &ct» 
that something which he did not expect turned up j 
very quickly. On the morning this letter is dated, ' 
(which was probahly written the evening before,i 
this circumspect major-general was surprised and 
carried off to Perth Amboy by. a parly of British 
dragoons. I saw him, without a hat, enveloped is 
a cloak, and surrounded by his captors, galloped 
into the market square of the town. The command 
of his army falling on Sullivan, it was safely coo- 
ducted, by the route designated in the commander- 
in-chiefs letters, thus re-enforcing the main body. 
And in ten or twelve days afler the date of this 1^ 
ter, the " certain great man," who was " damnably ' 
deficient," recrossed the Delaware with his troops, 
without the necessary comforts of " shoes or stock- 
ings," and captured, or drove in, the advance of the 
British army. 

Wm. Bravo! The tide is turned ! 

Phil. But, Uncle, did gentlemen, when writing 
or speaking, make use of such words as are in this 
letter 7 

Un. General Lee was noted for profanity. I 
would not have given you his letter with such ex- 
pressions in it, but that I thought they would excite 
your disapprobation of the like language, and, at 
the same time, characterize the man. 

John. The loss of General Lee, I suppose, was, 
at the time, considered a great misfortune. 

Un. It was, by the Americans ; and a source of 
coii^rafulation andlnump\i\r]\)ck^\i«ii«GCA^. Bm^ 
at this distance of time, \l oygew* ^^ "kv^ ^ ^^^fc^ 
ihe happier events fox o\xt coxmdM^ V^mX ^^s^^\«» 
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Dccarred. ' The troops he was keeping from Wash- 
bgton, and probably would have sacrificed by 
lome rash conduct, the suggestion of his vanity, 
were carried to the service of the country ; the 
conncils of the commander were freed froip a rash 
man's influence : and the country taught, in part, 
that they must look to a native chief for success 
against foreigners. I say '* in part," for they had 
yet another portion of the salutary lesson to learn. 

Wm. But, Uncle, you must, if you please, tell 
us more of Genehil Washington's recrossing the 
Delaware, and driving back the invaders of New 
Jersey. 

Un, To-morrow we will fight over the battles of 
Trenton and Princeton. Now we will take our 
walk. 

John. Was it not a curious circumstance, that 
this vain man should have written such a letter at 
such a time ? 

Un, 1 think it a wonderful exposure of the little- 
ness of human vanity; and consiaer the preservation 
of the letter by his friend Gates, one of those circum- 
stances that are not to be accounted for by any 
ordinary calculation of human purposes. General 
€^tes has left to the world, it is to be presumed 
without intending it, much written testimony that I 
shall* make use of to elucidate characters and events, 
which, but for this oversight, might have remained 
for ever veiled in uncertainty. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Vk. While General. Waahmglotv 'w^xXi^ ^xw «*? 
jectathn of the forces command^ \>^ \ftfe/\a^^^ 
eisejr, and those approachixig from X^^e w^tCc^x 
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had determined on making a stroke at the tictoriM 
enemy, who, as be says, ** lie a good deal scattalih 
and, to all appearance, in a slate of security." "A 
lucky blow in this quarter," he continues, " woaU 
be fatal to them, and would, most certaiidy, rome 
the spirits of the people, which are quite sank br 
our late misfortunes." The contempt with which 
the royalists now looked upon the eflbrts of tht 
Americans to resist his m.ijesty's arms, and the 
opinion they entertained of Washington and his 
atmy, may be judged of by these extracts from the 
New York papers ; read them : — 

Wm. ** In Gaine's Gazette of December, 1776, tb 
repetition of the word rebel, in eyery paragrtph, 
becomes ludicrous. Of Washington's force he mjt, 
*such a miserable set of ragged creatures were 
never scraped together before, as those who form 
the rebel army in Pennsylvania.' Rivington hsi 
advertised, ' price one shilling. The Battle of Brook- 
lyn, a farce in two acts, as it was performed on 
Long Island, on Tuesday, the 27th of August, 1776. 
by the representatives of the Tyrants of America, 
assembled at Philadelphia.' " 

Un. The ** rebel army" was supposed to be id- 
nihilated. Their great General Lee, was safe is 
the old city hall, in Wall street, with sentineb in 
his apartment, and before its door. He was con- 
fined in one of those dungeon- like places which hsd 
been crowded with the victims of the nefro plot 
The English army were cantoned on the banks of 
the Delaware, ready to cross when the ice made a 
bridge. General Washington had secured the 
boats, and had feeble detachments, under the com- 
mand of Lord Stirling, stationed at the passes down 
the river, towards Ph\\ade\\j\i\0L. ^Viaw^w^now 
/brtunately commanded \iy ^\A\\'^MwVQsX«i»ftL^'L\« 
Joined the commandeT-m-cVii^iV^^^^^*^ ^'^m^ 
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tore unfit for action. Those under Gates, like- 
wdse arrived; but their term of service had ex- 
pired, (owing to the short enlistments, so fatally 
adopted by congress and so often protested against 
by their general,) and only by the great exertions 
of Washington, were a part of them persuaded to 
re-enlist for six weeks. Gates pleaaed sickness, 
and left head-quarters to recruit for himself in Phila- 
delphia. With this shadow of an army, the com- 
mander-in-chief meditated the blow that was to save 
Philadelphia, and perhaps the continent. He had', 
however, with him, " good men and true," Greene, 
Knox, Sullivan, Stirling, Cadwalader, and other 
native Americans, to whom we must add the good 
old Scotch physician. General Mercer. 

Wm, And Hamilton, Uncle. 

Un! It was not until after the battle of Trenton, 
that Alexander Hamilton, who had served through 
the arduous campaign of 1776, as a captain of ar- 
tillery, was made an associate with Harrison, 
Tilghman, and Meade, as an aid to the commander- 
in-chieL Thus circumstanced, the enterprise of 
crossing the Delaware, and beating up the enemy's 
quarters in New Jersey, was arranged for the 25th 
of December, at night, with the hope of making an 
attack upon Trenton before daylight. The forces 
of the enemy here posted, were the three German 
regiments of Anspach, Knyphausen, and Rahl, 
with a troop of English lighthorse. Colonel Rahl 
commanded ; and had previously distinguished him- 
self as the leader of the Hessian column who sur- 
mounted the greatest difficulties, and suffered the 
greatest loss at the attack upon Fort Washington. 

Wm. I remember him,w. H^V^Vicy&^^JvjMss^ 

up the steep bill on the nortli oi xVe \atV^«[i^^«i'^s^ 

mmmoDs Cblonel Magaw surcecAei'te^. 
i/n. lam pleased that you at© tto««.cx»»x^^ 

13» 
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John. What was the plan of attack, sir, upOl 
Trenton ? 

Un. Two detachments, under ffenerals Ewing 
and Cadwalader, were to cross the Delaware to 
co-operate with the main division, commanded in 
person by Washington ; byt unfortunately both 
failed, owing to the obstruction of ice. The main 
body, impeded by a snow storm, and by the same 
obstacles which clefeated the other divisions, did not 
accomplish their landing until near four in the 
morning, and then had to march nine miles to the 
attack. Id two divisions these brave men proceeded, 
and entered Trenton nearly at the same time, about 
eight o'clock, simultaneously driving in theenemy'i 
outposts. The main body of the Grermans formed, 
but finding that their artillery was already in thepo^ 
session of the Americans, and that the avenues of 
retreat were guarded, aAer a slight resistance, during 
which Colonel Rahl was mortally wounded, eighty- 
three officers, and eight hundred and eighty-six 
soldiers, agreed to lay down their arms. The Bag* 
lish lighthorse made good their retreat, as did a part 
of the Germans ; which could not have happened if 
Ewing and Cadwalader had succeeded in crossing 
the river. General Washington had the pleasure 
of sending a Hessian standard by his first aid-de- 
camp, Colonel Baylor, to congress ; and his promo- 
tion to a regiment of horse,, made a vacancy for 
Captain Hamilton, which, with the rank of coIoDel, 
he long and efficaciously filled. 

Wm, This was a glorious afiair I 

Un. It was, boy! And, with the immediately 
subsequent movements, showed America that their 
general was not so deficient as the English generals 
m our service represented him. It astonished the 
enemy, and roused the friends of the cause to action; 
hut could not strangle thftmoiurtec^cabaU wUch was 
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eady in operation, although it prevented its im* 
diate effect. 

Tokn. Bat the British were still much stronger 
New Jersey than our army. 
Un. Greatly superiour in force. Washington, 
h his itrisoners and fatigued companions, recross- 
the Delaware ; having in this enterprise only two 
cers and two privates wounded. One of these offi- 
8 was Ldeutenant James Monroe, who lived to he 
sident of the United States, which he then, as a 
ahem, fought for. The English troops from the 
rer .posts on the Delaware retreated, and their 
:e8 were concentrated at Brunswick and Prince- 
Qeneral Cadwalader crossed, without know- 
that Washington had re-crossed, the Delaware ; 
other hodies of militia entered New Jersey from 
nnsylvania. The commander-in-chief, after giv- 
a short time to the refreshment of his companions, 
in passed the Delaware, and took post at Tren* 
At this time congress were so fully assured 
he talents and honesty of their general, that they 
ested him with powers, for six months, whicn 
Dunted to what you read of in Roman history, 
en the senate appointed a dictator. 
fohn. Subsequent events proved that the confi- 
ice was not misplaced. 

[^. He replied, on the 1st of January, 1777, to the 
imunication from congress: " Instead of thinking 
self freed from all civil obligations by this mark 
their confidence, I shall constantly bear in mind, 
t as the sword was the last resort for the preser- 
ion of our liberties, so it ought to be the first thing 
I aside, when those liberties are firmly establish- 
' He promised an immediate reform of the ar* 
--^indeed he had to form a new army; but at 
I momtot the enemy were advancing with a foroa 
t was overwhelming. The AxEk^nfiaxv tk^^s&a. 
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were ordered from Crosswix and Bordientown t 
the main army at Trenton, which they did 
forced night march under direction of Uadwi 
and Mifflin, on the 2d of. January. That mo 
the British attempted to pass the Assanpink < 
which runs through Trenton, and dividea then 
the Americans, but finding the fords guarded 
halted, and kindled their fires. Through th 
cannonading kept up a show of battle, but m 
as darkness aided him, Washington began 
move his little band, already, in anticipation, i 
ers to Lord Comwallis, who commanded tr 
vanced body of very superiour force to the J. 
cans, and saw Washington hemmed in be 
him and the Delaware. His baggage bein] 
down the river to Burlington, iemd his camp fi: 
newed to deceive the enemy, the new dictat 
his companions by a circuitous road past the 
of the enemy, and at sunrise attack^ the p 
Princeton, where three British regiments, th 
fourth, fortieth, and seventeenth, with a body c 
ing of three troops of lighthorse, had been left 
the command of General Yaughan. Two of 
regiments, the seventeenth and fifty-fourth, (p; 
larly the first,) made a gallant resistance, and 
killed and prisoners ^ve hundred men. The . 
leans carried off fourteen British officers, wad 
three hundred privates. Our loss was the *' 
and worthy General Mercer" two colonel 
captains, and five subalterns killed, with about 
private soldiers. This brilliant stratagem, ai 
cessful attack, placed the reputation of Wash 
higher than it had ever been, and proved tha 
adequate support, and no '* treason in the cam 
wotud have terminated this contest in a verj 
time. But he had not that tufport, and t 
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was industriously at work to the last day of the 
itmggle for independence. 

Wm. How do you know it, Uncle ? 

UtL In another lesson I will show you the testi- 
mony. At present we must see what were the im- 
nediate consequences of this brilliant military 
ichievement General Washington knowing the 
rreat superiority of the enemy's force, passed over 
Elocky Hill, and did not halt until he reached a 
)lace called Pluckamin,on his way to Morristown. 
^ften have I seen him in after days, at the house of 
VIr. John Vanhorne, at Rocky Hill, where on this 
)ccasion he stopped for refreshment. In the mean 
ime, the British, alarmed for their stores and mil- 
iary chest, left at Brunswick, marched rapidly for 
hat place ; and many of those discomfited at Prince- 
on, I saw (and heard talk over their misfortunes) 
u Perth Amboy. 

John. You were in New Jersey, sir, while these 
icenes of warfare passed 7 

Un, Yes; and with the eyes and ears of wondering 
:hildhood noted and treasured up that which was 
passing around me. To English soldiers and offi- 
:er8 1 had been accustomed from infancy, but during 
this winter of 1776-7, I saw moving around me 
British grenadiers and light troops, with artillerists 
ind infantry of various regiments ; troops of Eng- 
lish dragoons, and German yagers; the Highland- 
ers of the forty-second and seventy-first regiments, 
with their tartans, their kilts, phillibegs, broad- 
swords, pistols, and dirks, added to the common 
eirms of musket and bayonet ; the regiments of An- 
spach, in their sober blue and black uniform, black 
high caps, and black mustaches; the Waldeckers, 
gfay in blue, yellow, and white lace ; the Hessians, 
with their tall brass caps, glittering in the sun, and 
loaded with accoutrements hearj *m \)cvft «iS.\^\s^R( — 
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all these, at times in all the rigidity of discip 
and at times tearing down fences and outhouse 
fuel, or driving in rebel cows and oxen from 
adjacent country; and, sometimes, bringing in ] 
der apparently less necessary for the subsistenc 
an army, such as chairs, tables, bureaus, bedst< 
and looking-glasses, piled upon baggage wa{ 
and regularly guarded by an escort. 

Wm. Did you ever see a battle, sir ? 

Un. No, thank heaven, I never did. 
nearest approach to seeing men kill one an( 
that came under my observation, I will recoui 
you. After the brilliant afiairs of Trenton 
Princeton, where Washington, with a disorgai 
remnant of an army half-clothed in the mid 
winter, surprised, eluded, and defeated the br 
and best-appointed troops of Europe, commande 
skilful and experienced generals, lie retired to 
ristown, and sheltered as well as he could sucl 
diers as re-enlisted, or could be persuaded to rei 
after their period of service had expired. The 
ish, panick-struck, to be beaten by a foe who 
thought had been annihilated, retired to Bi 
wick and Perth Amboy, only occupying these 
posts, and ravaging the ten miles of country bet- 
them. Straitened for a field to forage on, they s 
times overstepped their bounds but found the J< 
men on the watch for them. General Dicke 
with four hundred militia, defeated a foraging ] 
in January, 1777, took forty wagons, and upv 
of a hundred horses; the light wagons can 
off the enemy's wounded. Colonel Parker at 
ed another party, convoying wagons from B 
wick to Amboy, with success. Colonel Neilsc 
JBruoswick, surpi\aed "Nlai^ox 'SxwJNjX.w^. ^\ ^\\ 
refugee corps, and made VvVov ^\Sa<5w«t,Mr^ 
nine of his men. But m Y^Vx^^^^j . ^«wst^ 
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indicated moving forward towards Philadelphia, or 
attacking the Americans, by the increase of his army 
in New Jersey, and by taking his head-quarters at 
Brunswick. Forth Amboy was crowded with troops, 
and in the harbour a fleet of transport ships, well 
filled with the fiirenadiers and light infantry of the 
British army, had recently arrived from Rhode 
Island ; for these, there was no shelter on shore. 

John. Such a host in so small a compass must 
have suffered for provision and forage. 

Un. Their ships were well provided, a succession 
of transports constantly arriving; and the *'hard mo- 
ney** of the English was attractive to those who 
loved gain more than good ; still forage became ne- 
cessary, and the country in the immediate nighbour- 
hood of Amboy and Brunswick had been exhausted 
or laid waste. One fine morning in March, 1777, 
all the grenadiers and lio^ht infantry were landed 
from the ships, and, with drums beating and coloura 
flying, marched through the town, in all the "pride, 
pomp, and circumstance*' of murderous war. I had 
never seen so many soldiers or so fine a body of 
armed men paraded before. All British^ and the 
chosen of the army. As a child, I gazed and at- 
tended upon the show, until it had passed beyond 
the barracks, fa range of brick buildings without the 
little city,) and then retireil, filled with admiration 
and ind[efinite anxiety. I mounted to an upper 
window, from which I saw the g^littering procession, 
and a long train of wagons, wmd over the hills on 
the road to Woodbridge. I then descended, and 
walked, silent and solitary, to the skirts of the town. 
Scattering shots were soon heard. I saw a soldier re- 
turning with his right hand bandaged and inaslin^^ 
and recognised the tallest grenad\eil\i«xW<i«^'f»>KX* 
ed my atteation ia the prece^ng a\io^^«^^fi»^^^'^^^ 
I company that all looked gianta \ti *Vt«v^ «s^^ 
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deportment He was suffering, bleeding, and ptk. 
SooD other disabled men came atra^lingback. The 
evening of that day was cold« ana I sat by my fii- 
ther's fire, listening to^the wagons that pasBedtfae 
door, and the groans of the wounded and dying men 
who had that morning marched out so proudly, con- 
fident in strength and discipline, and purposing to 
fill these vehicles with the spoils of the agricultarisl^ 
the product of his labour, and the sustenance of his 
household. 

Wm. Had there been a battle, sir? 

Un. After the first skirmishing, the fruits of which 
I had seen, this army had passed on and swept a 
portion of the country, with the spoils of which they 
loaded their wagons; but retribution followed aoici 
upon the heel of perpetration. They were follow- 
ed, attacked, and discomfited ; they rallied, and 
fought for the spoil ; but finally returned in dark- 
ness to the place they had left so triumphantly, si- 
lently attending upon their groaning companions, 
who occupied the place of the forage they had plun- 
dered. This is all I ever saw of a battle, or its glo- 
rious efiects upon suffering humanity. 

John, Is this attempt and repulse mentioned by 
historians, sir? 

Un. I remember nothing answering to it nearer 
than in Sted man's History of the War, in which be 
says, General Yaughan, with the garrison at AmboVt 
attempted to surprise the American pickets at Wood- \ 
bridge, but was disappointed. General Yaughan 
commanded this army of foragers, and that is the 
only similitude. 

Wm. What became of General Lee, sir ? 

Un. Sir William Howe afiected to treat him as a 
deserter, and threatened lo U^ VvtEL^a vol^^VsqI^.^^ 
" certain creat personage?' ^\io ^w^ «i^\^%£\^ 
having in his power t\iefteU-o«iK.w»\»5M«i^^« 
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Ion, and others, let Howe understand that as Lee was 
treated they must be treated, and offered to exchange 
a certain number of them for him. In the mean 
time, as the garrison of New York had been weak- 
ened by the troops thrown into New Jersey, Wash- 
ington ordered General Heath, with such militia as 
could be commanded, to make a movement on to the 
British lines at Kingsbridge. Heath invested Fort 
Independence, summoned the garrison to surrender, 
and then, (perhaps very prudently, considering the 
kind of force he had,) as they refused, marched away 
again. Arduous and important were the exertions 
of Washington this winter and spring to call togeth- 
er the troops voted to be raised by the several states ; 
to inoculate his feeble army for the small-pox, while 
almost in immediate presence of the enemy; to rem- 
edy the abuses arising from militia services, state 
jealousy, and ignorant and selfish officers ; to direct 
and arrange a force in the north for resisting the 
threatened attack from Canada ; to satisfy the discon- 
tents of foreign ofRceT» commissioned by congress, 
and a thousand other perplexities, requiring prudence, 
firmness, forbearance, and perseverance, almost more 
than mortal. General Howe, finding that he could 
gain no advantage over his adversary by feints and 
mano&avres, finally withdrew his army from New 
Jersey, and while preparing for an expedition against 
Philadelphia by sea, threatened the posts on the 
Hudson by sending ships up the river, at the same 
time that he pushed a detachment upon Danbury, 
where it succeeded in destroying a large quantity of 
military stores. 

John. It was near I>anbury that General Woos- 
ter was killed, I think, sir. 

Uu. It was. A small (oice ^^ c^«^^^ x^kS^^^ 

General Arnold, who attempt^ \.o xesfflX^^'^^^^ 

troops aa they returned to lYieix ^ee\., «:i^^ Ossiifc^ 
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Wooster, in the conflict that ensued, was mortally 
wounded. The exertions of Arnold were consonant 
with bis character for intrepidity and intelligence: 
he had two horses shot under him, and when down 
and exposed to a soldier who advanced to bayoaet 
him, he coolly drew his pistol and arrested his ene- 
my's purpose by a well-aimed shot. Our old ac- 
quaintance, Captain Lamb, distinguished himself for 
courage and conduct The enemy lost a number 
of men, but obtained their object. On the other 
hand, the Americans triumphed in a successful ex- 
pedition from CoDDecticut to Long Island. This 
was planned by General Parsons, and executed by 
Colonel Meigs. On the 23d of May, he crossed the 
sound to Southhold, where he arrived at six, P. M. 
His object was an attack upon the British post of Sag 
Harbour. The boats were transported over land to a 
bay adjacent to the town, and this bay was crossed 
in time to arrive within four miles of their object by 
midnight. With his gallant band. Colonel Meigs 
arrived at the harbour by two, A. M , carried the en- 
emy's outposts at the bayonet's point, and proceeded 
directly to the shipping. An armed schooner en- 
deavoured to arrest their progress by opening a fire 
upon the Americans at a short distance, but they ac- 
complished the design of the expedition by destroying 
twelve brigs and sloops, part of which were iLrmed, 
and a large quantity of stores ; they carried off ninety 
soldiers prisoners, and left six killed on the spot, 
without the loss of a man. The party returned safe 
to Guilford, having been absent twenty-five hours. 
Colonel Meigs was presented with a sword by con- 
gress ; and Arnold, for his conduct and gallantry at 
Danbury, was promoted to the rank of major-gen- 
eral, which, according to the opinion of the com- 
mander, had been withheld from him unjustly by 
congress some time before, when they appomted 
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Messrs. Stirling, Mifflin, St. Clair, Stephens, and 
Lincoln, to that rank, thereby placing them above 
this officer, whose claims at that time were, as a 
soldier, beyond those of any one of them. 

John, How did he bear this, sir ? 

Un. He was much dissatisfied. He was a. selfish 
and ambitious man, not serving for the country's 
good alone, like the noble Montgomery. He could 
talk loudly of injured honour, and was from this mo- 
ment a discontented man, and ready for the tempter. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Wm. Where was General Gates, sir, all this time? 

l/n. Making friends in Philadelphia, and in con- 
gress; attending solely, as I believe, to his own 
selfish ends. He had the command in Philadelphia. 
Congress had passed a resolve expressing their de- 
sire that Major-general Gates (retaining* his rank 
and pay) would resume the office of adjutant-gen- 
erd. This was ardently desired by Washington, 
who wanted an experienced officer in that capa- 
city to assist in organizing his new army. Mr. 
Grates here displayed a duplicity that seemed to be 
uncalled for. By a letter of General Washington's, 
we know that Gates had written to him, (knowing 
his wish, and having received his request,) that he, 
Gates, would resume his former office of adjutant- 
general, and with alacrity and cheerfulness repair 
to Morristown. The commander-in-chief thanked 
him for this mark of his attention to a request of his, 
and told him that he looked upon his resumption of 
the office, as the only means of giving ** form and 
regularity to our army." St. Clavt \roa \ft\»^«B^ 
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to take command at Philadelphia. But Grates had 
no intention of complying with the request of Wash- 
ington, but, OD the contrary, was mancBUvring with 
a party in congress to super8e<^e Schuyler in the 
northern department. It was on the 10th of March, 
1777, that Washington thanked Qates for complying 
with the wishes of congress, and appeared to oe cer- 
tain of his assistance as adjutant-general; on the 13th, 
Gates obtained an appointment for a conference with 
congress ; and on the 25th, he received his orders 
from President Hancock to repair to Ticonderoga, 
and take the command of the army of that depart- 
ment. About this time, General Grates took into his 
family and attached to his interests a young man 
who was, by his extraordinary talents, a powerfal 
agent in his future operations. This was Major John 
Armstrong, son to the general bearing that name. 
It was by attaching to himself those who had talaits, 
like Armstrong, or family influence, like the Tram- 
bulls, that this artful man strengthened himself and 
weakened those whose overthrow he contemplated. 
For it was soon notorious that the men known to 
be attached to Grates, could not be confided in by 
Washington, however much he might wish to em- 
ploy them for the service of the country. 

John. But Governor Trumbull was a good man 
and true patriot. 

Vn. And so was Samuel Adams, and perhaps 
others, who preferred Gates to Schuyler or Wash- 
ington. Good men may be deceivedL Other par- 
tisans of Gates were apparently influenced by base 
and selfish motives; but many were without doubt, 
honestly mistaken. About this time, another foreign 
officer arrived with such credentials as caused Gen- 
eral Washington to recommend him to congress, 
and he became an auxiliary of Gates, and a source 
of trouble to the commandet-vci-c\\\Qf. 
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John. Who was that, sir? 

Un, Ad Irish gentleman of the name of Conway, 
who was a colonel in the French service. He was 
appointed by congress a brigadier-general. I shall 
be obliged to mention him again. 

Wm. And General Schuyler, sir, where was he? 

Un, This true patriot and most able general had 
endeavoured by his own exertions, and by his rep- 
resentations to congress and to Washington of the 
necessity for great exertions in the north, to meet the 
coming storm which he foresaw would sweep from 
Canada to New York by the lake. His exertions 
were effective, but his advice was too little attended 
to ; and when, on the 20th of March, he went to 
Philadelphia, he found that he was superseded 
in his command of the north by General Gkites, 
who received his orders to that effect on the 25th. 
Schuyler was not a man to sink under such a 
blow. He took his seat in congress as a delegate 
from New York, and requested a committee of in* 
quiry into his military conduct. This resulted in 
complete approbation, and by a resolve of 22d May, 
he was directed to resume the command of the nor* 
them department. 

John, His presence in congress probably silenced 
his enemies. 

Un. Here is an extract from a letter written to 
Gates, early in May, which gives us a little insight. 
Read it ; I copied ft from the original manuscript. 

John. "Those who prof ess well to our cause, 
judge and say that there is but one single man who 
can keep their subjects united against the common 
encmy.*'^ 

Wm, What does that mean? 

Un. It is a letter from James Lovell, a member 
of congress, and one of the Gates' cabalt and h« 
apeaki of the opinion of Schavlei't fcmAaik \«iB^f^fi^ 

14» 
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ing his influence over the people of New YorL 
Read on. 

John. " And that he stands on our hooks as com- 
mander-in-chief in the middle, or, as it is sometimei 
called; the northern department ; that his presence ii 
ahsolutely necessary in his home-quarters for their 
immediate succour and service, as well as that of 
the United States, necessarily connected ; that if he 
returns, he is a general without an army or militair 
chest, and * why is he thus degraded ? How thii 
matter will he untangled I cannot now exactly de- 
termine, but I suspect, not entirely agreeahly to your 
sentiments.^^ 

Un. This letter was on the 1st of May ; the res- 
olution of the 22d " untangled" the matter. The res* 
olution was in these words: "that Albany, Ticondero- 
ffa. Fort Stanwix, and their dependencies, he hence- 
forward considered as forming the northern depart- 
ment," and " that Major-general Schuyler be direct- 
ed forthwith to proceed to the northern department, 
and take the command there." A previous order 
that Albany should be the head-quarters of that de- 
partment, was repealed. During the debate on this 
subject, Lovell gives Gates information of the prog- 
ress, and what is said. It was asserted that by or- 
dering him to Ticonderoga, congress did not intend 
to supersede Schuyler in the command, and of course 
that Grates had usurped authority ; and by fixing his 
head-quarters at Albany and issuing his orders from 
thence, had not conformed to the direction of con- 
gress, which required him to repair to ** Ti." While 
this was pending in the national council. Gates sent 
on letters to his friends by another person who had 
hastily resigned his commission, which had been 
accepted; Mr. John Trumbull wrote from Philadel- 
pbda, on the 24th o£ Ma^, vm ,\Jkxx%\ \<$»\>^«v 
trmet made from hia mau\iaoi\\^.\«»^t. 
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John, ~ I anfired last Wednesday, and immediatar 
ly delivered my letters, but too late ; congress bad 
ilready appointed General Schuyler to command 
in tbe northern department. Every possible oppo* 
ikion bad been made by your friends, but in vain ; 
be interest of the other party carried it — ^by a sin- 
gle vote, however. Congress are now endeavour- 
Dg to devise some mode of retaining you in the 
lervice ; they hope to persuade you to accept the 
idjutant-general's office, and are willing to comply 
¥ith your own propositions. My brother writes 
^ou fully ; as he has been on the spot, he knows 
he various manoeuvres which have been performed 
m this occasion. I understand Gk;neral Schuyler 
las appointed J. G. Frazer, esquire, to my late 
)ffice." 

l/n. Grates had been prohibited from appointing 
his gentleman, in these words : '* it is not the inten- 
ion of congress that Mr. Trumbull should be re^p- 
K)inted." On the same day, Samuel Adams wrote to 
jrates, saying, " I have not forgot you. I shall re- 
oember the last words you said to me ; the bearer 
B able to tell you my whole meaning. I shall 
lot be wanting." During this time. Gates, who had 
»een sent on for tbe defence of Ticonderoga in 
ilarch, is informed by Wilkinson, one of his aids, 
hat there is at that post no preparations for defence, 
nd requests him **to let Kosciusko come back 
vith proper authority." 

Wvi. Was this the fiimous Kosciusko, sir ? 

Un. Yes ; then a young man, and employed as 
n engineer in tbe north. General Gates had a 
OS at this time nearly of age» and residing with 
lAfs. Gcates in Virginia. He wrote to hk fiuiier, 
ODJuring him to leave the serrice kA \.V)ft ^sNk^vwk^ 
a body that neither rewards offitc«t» tKXib\^%>^ 
eir merit, ox &a» firmneai to ilamiiVi «««i^ "^^^^^ 
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decrees." " Mamma sayt she appioTes highly of 
your letter to the president ; hat if yoa gire up one 
iota, and condescend to he adjutant-general, (as that 
is plainly the scheme,) she may forgive it, but 
never will forget it." 

John. What dreadful heart-humings and jealon* 
ies there appears to have heen 1 

Un. While these intrigues were going on, Grene^ 
al Schuyler exerted himself in providing for the 
defence of the E^laware ; hut heing ordered to the 
north, flew to prepare for repelling the storm that 
threatened his native state. On the 6th of June, he 
informed Gates that he was " again" appointed to 
command the army in the northern depaTtmenL 
Full of wrath, and meditating revenge, the English 
ofHcer repaired to Philadelphia, and Joseph Tram- 
hull congratulates him, by letter, on his arrival Ar- 
thur St. Clair, who had been lefl in command at Ti- 
conderoga, congratulated Gates, by letter, that he 
had escaped from that place; "though," he says, "I 
am sensible how much more capable you are to 
seize the advantages that may present themselves." 
He says, he has only " captivity or death" before hii 
eyes. 

John. A general with such feelings is not likely 
to resist an enemy. 

Un. Another son of Governor Trumbull's, in an- 
swer to a letter of Grates' upon his retiring from the 
north, exclaims — "Righteous God! of what hith- 
er crimes, more than others, are we guilty in uii 
department, that we are thus exposed to thy severeit 

Sunishments ?" ** May Heaven ever bless you, my 
ear general." This was from the paymaster-gen- 
eral, and written when St. Clair had avoided captiv- 
ity or death, by retreat from Ticonderoga. Schuyler 
found that " literally nothing" had been done during 
kk absence to improve llie meana of defence on tho 
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frontiers ; but, as Chancellor Kent observes, he was, 
** fortunately, in this season in good health, a blessing 
which he had not enjoyed the last two years. He 
DOW displayed his activity, fervour, and energy in a 
brilliant manner. General St. Clair was placed by 
him in the command at Ticonderoga, and specially 
directed to fortify Mount Independence. He inform- 
ed congress, on th^ 14th of June, that considering 
the extensiveness of the works at Ticonderos^a, the 
nnallness of the garrison was alarming, and mcom- 
petent to maintain it, and that he found the depart- 
ment in the greatest confusion. Application was 
made to the eastern states to hasten on tne remainder 
3f their troops ; and he informed them that the gar- 
rison at Ticonderoga did not then exceed two thou- 
sand two hundred men, sick included. On the 16th 
)f June, General Washington was apprized by him 
>f the SblcX that he had no troops to oppose Sir John 
Fohnson on the Mohawk. He visited Ticonderoga 
md Mount Independence on the- 20th, and found 
hem not in a good state of defence, and very defi- 
cient in troops and provisions ; but it was resolved, 
It a council of officers called by him, that they be 
lefended as long as possible. General Schuyler 
hen hastened back to the Hudson, the more enect- 
lally to provide for the garrison re-enforcements 
)f provisions and men, and nothing conducive to 
hat great object was omitted. He solicited re-en- 
brcements of every kind with intense anxiety. On 
he 28th of June, ne communicated by expresses to 
General Washington, to the governor of Connecti- 
cut, to the president of Massachusetts, to the com- 
mittee of Berkshire, and to the committee of safety 
}f New York, his apprehensions for the safety of 
;he garrison at Ticonaeroga, from the inadequacy 
jf the means of defence. On the 28th and 30th 
rf June, (for dates now become Vm^onXKoX^V^ ^^* 
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couraged St Clair, that he should mo^ up with 
the continental troops and militia, as soon as lis 
could possibly put tnem in motion, and * he hoped 
to have the pleasure of seeing him in posseasiQii of 
his post.' So again on the 5th of July, he assoni 
him the troops from Peekskill and the militia w«n 
in motion, and * he hoped to see him in a da^ or 
two.' On the 7th, he mformed General Washing- 
ton, by letter, that he was up as fiur as Saratoga, 
with about seven hundred continental troops, m 
about one thousand four hundred militia. He m 
then in the utmost distress for provisions, and ho 
then and there met the news, that Gtocral 8t 
Clair had abandoned Ticonderoga and Mount Ind^ 
pendence on the 6th, with the loss of all his odlili* 
ry equipments." 

** The last scene of (xeneral Schuyler's militair 
life, was full of action befitting the occasion, and 
worthy of his character. Every quarter of Us de- 
partment was replete with difficulty and danger. 
The frontier on the Mohawk was menaced by is 
army of one thousand and six hundred regulars, lo- 
ries, and Indians, under Lieutenant-colonel St L^ 
ger, and he cheered and encouraged Briffadier-gen- 
eral Herkimer to rouse the militia, and act witk 
alacrity in defence of that frontier. He addressed 
the civil and military authorities in every direction, 
with manly firmness, and the most forcible exhor 
tation to assist him with men, arms, and provisions; 
* every militiaman,' he said, * ought to turn out witlh 
out delay, in a crisis the most alarming since the 
contest began.' He directed that the inhabitants re* 
tire from before the enemy, and that every article 
be brought off or destroyed, tha: was calculated to 
assist them — ^that the roads, causeways, and Wood 
creek be rendered impassable. He issued a pro- 
clamation to encourage lYie eoxnwrj^ «xisi ocmnitenct 
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it of Burgoyne. He assured General Washing- 
I, on the 12th of July, that he should retard the 
emy's advance by all possible means. * If my 
jDtrymen will support me with vigour and dex- 
ity, and do not meanly despond, we shall be able 
prevent the enemy from penetrating much far- 
?r into the country.' " 

John, He had an arduous task to perform, sir. 
l/k And he met his difficulties manfully. With 
brce of four thousand five hundred men, regulars 
d militia, he had to encounter or impede the prog- 
» of six thousand of the ^nest troops of Europe, 
th equipments and artillery equal to their disci- 
Ae. . Read that further extract from the memoir I 
ve before quoted. 

Wm. " Fort George was abandoned on the 14th 
July, for it was utterly indefensible, being only 
rt of an unfinished bastion holding one hundred 
d fifty men. On the 24th July, Schuyler retired* 
th his army to Moore's creek, four miles below 
>rt Edward, as the latter was only a heap of ruins, 
d always commanded by the neighbouring hills, 
lie enemy kept pressing upon his advanced posts, 
t in the midst of unparalleled difficulties, his re- 
iat was slow and safe, and every inch of ground 
sputed. The distress of the army, in want of ar- 
lery and every other military and comfortable 
uipment, was aggravated by despondency and 
ikness, and the restlessness and insubordination of 
e militia. They could not be detained. Almost 
1 the eastern militia had lefl the army. By the 
vice of a council of general officers, Schuyler was 
iliged to let one half of the militia go home under 
promise of the residue to continue for three weeks, 
hough the subject of popular calumny, he did not 
the least despond or shrink from his duty. ' I 
aU go on,' he writes to GcaewV^^J^vB^^t^^x'''^^ 
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doing my duty, and in endeavours to desen 
esteem.' He renewed his call on the eastei 
for assistance, and told his friend, Gk)vernor 
ball of Connecticut, (whom he always m( 
with the highest esteem, and between whor 
tnal confidence and attachment had invarial 
sisted,) that ' if the eastern militia did not 1 
with spirit, and behave better, we should be 
The greatest reliance was placed on the e: 
his own more immediate countrymen, and J 
pathetick and eloquent appeals were mad( 
council of safety of the state of New York 
coors to enable him to meet the enemy in t 
By the beginning of August he was prept 
act on the offensive, and by his orders of t 
of July and ISth of August, General Line 
direct^ to move with a body of troops to ti 
of Cambridge, towards Skeensborough, ai 
command of the troops under General Stt 
Colonel Warner, who had orders to join hi 
if he should have force enough, to fall on thi 
in that quarter. As Burgoyne advanced d 
Hudson, there was constant skirmishing at 
vaiKred posts, and General Schuyler retreatt 
ly and in good order down to Saratoga, and 
and below Stillwater, and in every instance 
unanimous, advice of his officers. 

** During this eventful period, the western 

of Schuyler's military district was in the utnr 

stemation and peril. The army under St 

had besieged Fort Stanwix, and General He 

with eight hundred of the frontier militia, m 

to the relief of the fortress, was attacked 1 

' tachment of the enemy, under Sir John John: 

defeated at Oriskany , oti \\ve ^\\v oil Kw^^. 

16tb, General Scba-^W ^^^v^vOtv^^ krc 

three ragim^ts, amovMitxtv^ \tw vV^ Nq>M: 
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five hundred and fifty men, to take charge of the 
military operations on the Mohawk. 

*' But the period of his eminent services was draw- 
ing to a close. Congress, yielding to the clamour 
and calumny of the people and militia of the eastern 
states, suspended Greneral Schuyler's command, and 
OQ the 19th of August, (three aays after the victory 
at Bennington,) General Grates arrived in camp, and 
superseded him. General Schuyler felt acutely the 
discredit of being recalled in the most critical peri- 
od of the campaign, and after the labour and activity 
of making preparations to repair the disasters of it, 
had been expended by him, and when he was in 
vigorous preparation to win, and almost in the act 
to place the laurels of victory on his brow. * I am 
sensible,' said this great and injured man, in his let- 
ter to congress, * of the indignity of being ordered 
from the command of an army, at a time when an 
engagement must soon take place;' and when, we 
may add, he had already commenced offensive ope- 
rations, and laid the foundation of future and glori- 
oua triumphs." 

John, It appears then that the affairs on the Mo- 
hawk, and at Bennington, took place while Schuy- 
ler commanded : the spirits of the people were re- 
animated, and the yeomanry of the country collect- 
ing with a force and spirit that made the fisite of the 
invader inevitable. 

Un, Just so. In fact, Burgoyne was already 
" Burgoyned," before Gates superseded Schuyler. 

Wm, Will you not tell us something of those bat- 
tles in our native state, sir ? 

Un, When we meet again. We have had enough 
of evil passions, jealousies, intrigues, and bloodshed 
for the present I am afraid lYie YiVa^otN ^ItKKs^Vst. 
a long time to come will be \\tx\e ft\ae ^"Mi ^ x<»^^^ 
of follies and crimes. 
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Jnkn. Will it ever be otherwise, sir? 

Vn. We are promised a reign of a diffetenl % 

ture; it will assuredly arrive at the appointed U 




TJn. In our last walk we passed the o 
Luthetan church, in the swump. at the 
Frankfort street, and you asked me son 
respecting it which I was not then prepared to I 
Bwer. Here ia a picture of it. From a memoiq 
the New York Mirror, communicated by the X 
Dr. F. W. Geisaenh aimer, we learn that this ve< 
able edifice was erected by the German Luth 
congregation in the years 1766-7. Six year 
fore, it is recorded that a few houses had begus tt 
buiJt on "that part of the highroad to Boston wM 
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leads towards • Fresh Water/ ej^tending from Broad- 
way to the place where the negroes were burnt, in 
1741, and to which the gallows has lately been re- 
moved •" this road then began to be regulated as a 
street. The swamp, near this church, was literal- 
ly what its name denotes. The Baptist church in 
Gold street, was erected six years before the Ger- 
man Lutheran church. During the war, this last- 
mentioned church was spared in compliment to the 
Hessians, whose regimental chaplains officiated as, 
pastors. The Hessian officers were interred in this 
cemetery, and several have since been disinterred in 
fall military costume, with their side-arms, cocked 
hats, and boots. s 

John, Was this customary, sir ? 

Un, It so appears. 

Wm, You promised us an account of the battles 
on the Mohawk and at Bennington. 

Un. You delight too much in battles ; but you 
are, unfortunately, not singular : and the general 
reading of the world seems calculated to encourage 
the propensity to strife. But I will perform my 

S remise. General Burgoyne first threw out from 
le main body of his army a detachment under Col- 
onel St Leger, to his right, to attack Fort Stanwix, 
and afterward another, on his left, into Vermont. 
The first was composed of Germans, Canadians, 
English, and Indians, about eighteen hundred, who 
were thought sufficient to take the fort and then fall 
down upon the Mohawk settlements towards Alba- 
ny.. General Herkimer marched with a body of 
militia to support Fort Stanwix, and had arrived with- 
in five or six miles of that post when he learned that 
Sir John Johnson, with his savages, had been serah^ 
St. Leger to intercept his force, iiolaoti'a^sV\\i^^^^'n\^'^^ 
than eight hundred undiscipVmei xtvea. '\:V^^ficc&^ 
bat ensued is called the baltVe oi Oi\€St«K^^'«v^'^'^ 
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field is pointed out h^ween Utica and Rome. At 
the first fire of the enemy, many of the militia were 
killed, and some fied; but Herkimer and a brare 
band sustained the fight, even hand to hand; and the 
Indians, being worsted, are said to have conceived 
that the British hnd betrayed them, and in their rage 
killed their friends, making the confusion of a coo- 
test carried on with knives, muskets, bayonets, and 
tomahawks, in close fight, or from behind logs and 
trees, more awful. Sir John and his party retreat- 
ed, and carried ofiT the slain, and several priaonen. 
Herkimer expired on the field, which was strewed 
with one hundred and sixty Americans killed, and 
a greater number wounded. The deposition of a very 
respectable gentleman who was in this fight, is so 
interesting that I must give it to you in an abstract 
from CampbelFs Annals of Tryon county. Bead it, 
William. 

Wm. " Moses Youn glove states, on oath, that to- 
wards the last of the baule of Oriskany he surren- 
dered to an Indian, who delivered him to a sergeant 
of Sir John Johnson's regiment, when several tories 
en me up, and one prepared to tomahawk him, bat 
others prevented. The tories stript him of watch, 
buckles, and finally almost all his clothes. He saw 
around him on every side prisoners murdered and 
stript. When brought before Butler he abused him, 
and said if the Indians did not kill him he should 
be hanged as a rebel. That the Indians were in- 
stigated by the tories to murder the prisoners, and 
did it by direction of Johnson's ofiicers, even after 
they were put under the provost's guard." And 
Fort Stanvvix, sir ? 

Un. The fort was bravely defended, ahhough the 
garrison was weak. Scarce had St. Leger sent off 
the Indians and tories to meet Herkimer, when Col* 
oael Marin us Willet oC out e\\.^ — 
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;. I remember him, sir ; he was one of the 
f Liberty. 

Even so. He made a sortie, and falling 
[le enemy's camp, drove them oflf, and carried 

quantity of arms and stores. The English 
, and attempted to prevent his return to the 
It he charged them and carried off his booty 
mph. 
I. Did he command the fort, sir? 

No. Colonel Gansevoort, an equally de- 
r ofEcer, was the commander ; and he finding 
e enemy increased around him by bringing 
re savages, was anxious to call upon the coun- 
6w for relief. Colonel Willet and Lieutenant 
;^ell undertook the hazardous enterprise of 
r through the surrounding host of savages 
her rangers, now made watchful by the pre^ 
attacks; and these gallant gentlemen, both 

in Indian warfare, crept on their hands and 
through the enemy's camp, eluding even the 
>enses of the savage warriours, and arrived 

the head-quarters of Greneral Schuyler. 
I. He would send them relief I 

He immediately despatched Arnold with a 
if men, but the fort was relieved before that 
.1 reached it. The Reverend Doctor Dwight, 

Travels, tells the story thus. Read the ex- 
have made for you. 
I. "As Arnold was advancing up the Mo- 

a fellow who was a tory, and accused of be- 
spy, was brought into his camp. After exam- 
the circumstances, Arnold wisely determined 
11 himself of this man's services. He propos- 
him a scheme for alarming the enemy, par* 
ly the savages, by announcing to them, that 
iidable ai^my was in full march to deslToy 

and assured him of hi& \i£^«&&. ^stabj^'^\a^ 
15* 
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would enter heartily into the interests of his conn* 
try, and faithfully execute a mission of this nalare. 
The spy, who was shrewd, resolute, versed in the 
language and manners of the Indians, acquainted 
with some of their chiefs, and therefore perfectly 
qualified for this business, readily engagc^l in tb 
enterprise. 

"Colonel St. Leger had pushed the siesfe with 
considerable activity ; and advanced his works with- 
in one hundred and fifty yards of the fort Upon 
the spy's arrival, he told a lamentable story of hii 
being taken by Arnold, his iescape tkim hanging, 
and the danger which he had encoimteTed in hii 
fliffht ; and declared at the same time that a formi- 
dable army of Americans was marching with full 
speed to attack the British. The Americans, he 
oDserved, had no hostility towards the Indians, and 
wished not to injure them ; but added, that, if the 
Indians continued with the British, they must un- 
questionably take their share of whatever calamitiei 
might befall their allies. 

** The Indians being thus thoroughly alarmed, a 
friendly chief, who was in the secret, arrived, as if 
by mere accident ; and in the mysterious manner of 
that people began to insinuate to his countrymen, 
that a bird had brought him intelligence, of great 
moment. This hint set their curiosity afloat; and 
excited a series of anxious inquiries. To these he 
replied in hints, and suggestions, concerning war- 
riours in great numbers, marching with the utmost 
rapidity, and already far advanced. The Indians, 
already disgusted with the service, which they found 
a mere contrast to the promises of the British com- 
manders, and their own expectations, and sore with 
the loss which they had sustained in the battle with 
General Herkimer, were now so completely alitfm- 
ed, that they deteiniinel \i]^ tsi xEGoa^&iaitA utamL 
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St Leger, who had unwisely boasted, at first, 
is own strength, and his future exploits against 
Aimericans, and spoken contemptuously of theit 
iness and cowardice; who had predicted in 
nificent termd the certainty of their flight; and 
iase, and safety, with which the Indians would 
b Albany ; had disgusted these people thorough- 
y failing altogether of the fulfilment of his 
lises. In vain, therefore, did he exert all his 
ess, when he saw them preparing to quit the 
nd, to dissuade them from their purpose. He 
rted, ai|ftied, and promised, in vain. They re- 
ched hmi with having violated all his former 
lises ; and pronounced him undeserving of any 
ler confidence. He attempted to get them drunk ; 
hey refused to drink. When he found all his 
ts fruitless, and saw that they were determined 
>, he urged them to move in the rear of his ar- 

but they charged him with a design to sacri- 
them for his own safety. In a mixture of rage 
lespair, he broke up his encampment with such 
$, that he lefl his tents, cannon, and stores, to the 
■ged." 

^m. This was great ! 

n. Thus was Burgoyne*s right arm withered; 
;he left, which he had stretched as far as Ben- 
ton, was arrested by our old friend, Starke, of 
l£er hilt memory, who had been roused by the 

of Gteneral Schuyler. 

hn. I believe the detachment sent by Bargo3nM 

Vermont was composed of Hessians. 

n. Principallv : and under the command of « 

dan officer, dolonel Baum. The intention of 

lojjte was to seize the stores accnmnlated at 

lington, and prevent re-enforcements arrivinjgta 

lyler; aiid with a corra of tories and Indianft 

9d to the expedition^ Banm ina xoatacoRMd^M^ 
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I 

scour the couDtry, get horses for Reidesel'i dr 
goons, lay the towns under contribution, and abo^ 
all, to bring oif all the horses, at least thirteen bu 
dred, which were directed " to be tied in strinffs ( 
ten each," in order that one m&n might lead ti 
horses. So secure did Burgoyne feel that hissQ 
cesses and proclamation had overawed the couBtr 
Read that letter of Starke's, which I copied from h 
own handwriting. I think it the most perfect a 
count of Bennington battle, and the best comment ( 
Burgoyne's instructions to Colonel Baum. 

Wm. '* On the i3th instant, 1 was informed th 
ithere was a party of Indians at Cambridge on the 
march to this place, (Bennington.) I sent Lieute 
ant-colonel Greg of my brigade to stop them, wl 
two hundred men. In the night I was informe 
by express, that there was a large body of the enen 
on their march in the rear of the Indians. I ralli( 
all my brigade, and what militia was at this plac 
in order to stop their proceedings. I likewise se 
to Manchester to Colonel Warner's regiment, th 
was stationed there : likewise sent expresses for tl 
militia to come in with all speed to our assistanc 
which was punctually obeyed. I then marched : 
company with Colonels Warner, Williams, He 
rick, and Brush, with all the men that were preset 
About fire miles from this place I met Colonel Gn 
on his retreat, and the enemy in close pursuit aft( 
him. I drew up my little army in oraer of battl( 
' \ but when the enemy hove in sight they halted on 
very advantageous hill or piece of ground. I se 
out small parties in their front to skirmish wii 
them, which scheme had a good effect ; they kill< 
and wounded thirty of them without any loss on oi 
side. But the ground that I was upon did not sc 
for a general action. I marched back about oi 
mile, and encamped*, calYedi «l tiQi\mR?^ ved k w 
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reed we should send two detachments in their 
ur, while the others attacked them in front ; hut 
) 15th rained all day; therefore had to lay hy, 
iild do nothing hut skirmish with them. On the 
th, in the morning, was joined hy Colonel Si- 
>n8, with some militia from Berkshire county, 
pursued my plan, and detached Colonel Nichols 
th two hundred men to attack in the rear. I also 
It Colonel Herrick, with three hundred men, in 
i rear of their right, hoth to join, and when joined to 
ack their rear. I likewise sent the Colonels Huh- 
rd-and Stickney with two hundred men in their 
Ifht, and sent one hundred men in their front to 
aw away their attention that way ; and ahout three 
dock we got all ready for the attack. Colonel 
ichols hegan the same, which was followed hy all 
3 rest of those that were detached. The remainder 
my little army I pushed up in the front, and in a 
nr minutes the action became general. It lasted two 
lurs, the hottest I ever saw in my life— it repre- 
Dted one continued clap of thunder ; however, the 
emy was obliged to give way, and leave their 
ild-pieces and all their baggage behind them, 
hey were all environed within two breastworks 
ith. their artillery." 

John. And from these works, and from their can- 
in, did these rustick soldiers, with musketry alone, 
ive veteran and disciplined troops ? 
Un. From what follows, it appears that after this 
'0 hours fighting, the ranks of General Starke 
sre somewhat out of order. Read on. 
Wm. " I then gave orders to rally again, to se- 
ire the victory : but in a few moments was inform- 
there was a large re-enforcement on their march, 
ithin two miles of us." 

Un. Meaning a re-enforcement to the enemy. 
Wm. "Luckily for us, t\iB«. moiaKftX ^tJvsswSw 
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Waraer^s regiment came up fresh, who marched o 
and began the attack anew. I pushed forward a 
many of the men as I could to their assistance. Th 
battle continued obstinate on both sides till sunset 
the enemy was obliged to retreat; we pursued thei 
till dark : but had ^ylight lasted one hour longe 
we should have taken the whole body of them. W 
recovered four pieces of brass cannon, some hmvJre 
stands of arms, and brass barrelled drums, seven 
Hessian swords, about seven hundred prisoners, t« 
hundred and seven dead on the spot; the number t 
wounded is yet unknown. That part of the eneo 
that made their escape, marched all night We r 
turned to our camp." 

John. Well tired, poor fellows, with a hard day 
work in August. 

Un. He then praises his companions, who **foug] 
through fire and smoke ; mounted two breastworl 
that were well fortified and supplied with cannon; 
praises Colonel Warner particularly, and conclodi 
with a statement of his loss — forty wounded, so 
thirty killed. This victory raised the spirits of tli 
whole country, and, with the &ilure of St. Lege 
crippled and arrested Burgoyne. One of the &i| 
lish ministry said, that he did not despair of the e: 
pedition until he beard of the battle of Benningtoi 

John. Both these successes were under the am 
pices and during the command of General Schuyle 

Un. But Gates arrived on the 19th, in time to n 
ceive Starke's report of the battle, and the coDgn 
ulations of all his partisans: nay, the country gene! 
ally, attributed every success to him ; and sul th 
previous retrograde movements were ascribed t 
want of skill or courage in the man who, by bi 
foresight, exertion, perseverance, and firmness, iui 
already stopped the progress of the enemy, and pn 
pared the victory for hia iVvaV. 
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Wm. Now, Uncle, you must give us the last bat- 
—ihat of Saratoga. 

Ufi. There were several actions : but I must in* 
jace you to a hero you have not yet heard of — 
niel Morgan of New Jersey. 
Wm. All the New Jersey folks belong to us. 
Un, How so ? 

Wm. Because Neuw Nederlandtshy right extend- 
from Connecticut river to the Delaware. 
Un. So then we are all New Yorkers, whether 
•n in Vermont or New Jersey, New York or 
estern Connecticut; but we will give up that claim 
1 assert a better. We are all countrymen ; because 
ive citizens of the free and independent United 
tes of Anierica-*one great federal republick. But 
now must speak of a time when there was less 
ion, and that little threatened by a powerful enemy, 
niel Morgan was born in New Jersey, in the year 
36. He was a man of gigantick proportions, and 
letick beyond most men. Of humble parentage, 
had little school education, and early in life went 
Virginia to "seek his fortune.'* He was at Mo- 
igahela with Braddock, Washington, and Gates, 
; probably unknown to either. In the humble 
lion of a wagoner attendant upon the army, young 
irgan was, on a charge of contumacy to a British 
cer, tied, up, and tortured, mind and body, by five 
adred lashes on the naked back. The youth bore 
3 disfifraceful infliction in a manner that marked 
intellect as powerful as his body was strong. He 
3w it was unjust, and, in a few days, the officer 
:nowledged that he had wronged the young pro- 
cial, and made an apology. Morgan might for- 
e, but such humiliating treatment could not be 
gotten ; find when in after life he Ted his riflemen 
} action, he might perhaps remember the red-coat- 
officer that ordered, and ihe ie&rc;oikN.^ ^>»ssKSi«t. 
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that loflicted, fire hundred gashes on hi 
flesh. He afterward served under Colo 
Washington in the war on the Virginia i 
experienced the horrours of Indian wa: 
provincial service. Before the comme 
the dispute with Elngjand, Morgan becan 
property, and owned a plantation in Fred 
ty. Immediately on the news of hostili 
appointed a captain, and his character for < 
unrivalled prowess gained him a full con 
choice spirits. This compttny was the 
the celebrated corps that carried confidenc 
and terrour to the enemy, throughout 
tionary war. He was with Arnold in tj 
leled march through the wilderness to Q 
the van in the assault on that fortress — h< 
tor, and in the town, when the death of JV 
consigned him and his companions to ca] 
ter being exchanged, he was appointed n ( 
his rifle corps was the efl^icient right-J 
American army. Although the comnian< 
could ill spare such an oflicer,and a regim 
by the foe, he, in August, 1777, sent Mori 
riflemen to the support of Gates and th 
army. It is matter of general history, tl 
battle that preceded the surrender of tno ] 
my, Morgan and his corps were consp 
the enemy acknowledged that their defei 
great measure owing to the deadly rifle 
undaunted leader. 

Wm. But, Uncle, do tell us more pa: 
the battle of Saratoga, because you kno^ 
to New York history. 

Un. So it does, boy. ■ General Gates 
seded Schuyler, by a majority in congree 
suited the jealousies of New England i 
ibe dictates of wisdom or )\i]B^ae\ a. tcvay 
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the inflaence of those who shortly after endeavoured 
to place this incompetent foreign officer in the com- 
nand filled hy Washington. Soon after this, a young 
lady of the name of McCrea, was murdered by two 
of the Indians attached to Burgoyne's army. 

John, Was it not wrong, sir, m the English, to 
employ Indians? 

Utl Not more in them, than in the French, and 
in our own people ; except, that, in my opinion, the 
warfare of Britain against America was wrong, and 
in self-defence America might have been justified 
in employing savages against the invaders of her 
rights and her property. The most atrocious acts 
committed by the savages were under the direction 
)f Sir John Johnson 'and Colonel St. Leger — these 
ndividuals must bear the reproach. 

John. Who was Miss McCrea, sir ? 

Un, It appears that she was the daughter of a 
clergyman, deceased ; and had been engaged to a 
rounfi^ man in the neighbourhood of Fort Edward, 
vho had joined the English in their attack upon 
lis country, and received a subaltern's commission, 
advancing at this time with the enemy, he had notifi- 
id his intended bride that he would send a party to 
)ring her ofi) (the house at which she resided be- 
ng within the American posts.) Accordingly she 
■vas prepared, and the party sent for this purpose 
leing Indians, attacked the American picket by sur- 
)rise, killed the officer, Lieutenant Van Vechten, 
md several others, and while they were in the in- 
oxication of blood and savage triumph, scalping the 
lead 'and wounded, the young lady and a female 
riend joined them. Two chiefs carried her off, as 
iirected b^ her intended husband ; but each coveting 
he promised reward, they quarrelled, and in the 
struggle for the possession of the prize, as one drew 
tier (now, aj9righted,'knee\ing ^LtiJi \m^tw\tL\^\.0^«^ 
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the olher seized her by her long dishevelled 
and buried his tomahawk in her brain. 
was borne off to meet her brideErroom. As ihis it 
an inlerestin^ subj<:cl, and onv of the examples of ihs 
hoYrours of war. and especially war in which sse- 
ages are left lo follow the dictates of uocontrolled 



passion, 



1 have procured a picture of the event H 



impress il on yotir minds, nnd coold wish tbitl|| 
might disgust you, and make you abbot all b 
of Krire. battle, bloodshed, and murder. Foritit 
alone the Indian that commits these atrocious a) 
the EuropeftD soldier — the civilized n 
calling himself Christian — sacks cities, burns t 
get, murders females and aged men; and ii hH 
ed glorious war! and the actors are denomini 
heroes. 
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h. Well designed by Mr. Brown, and engrared 
Mbr. Hooper. 

^hn. Did General Grates notice this transaction % 
^n, Gbtes wrote an insolent letter to the English 
mander, misstatinff the &ct, and accusing that 
er (whom he sneenngly calls **the famous Lieu- 
Dt-general Burgoyne, in whom the fine gentle- 
. is united with the soldier and the scholar'') with 
ig ** the savages of America to scalp Europe- 
md their descendants;" and says, the bride, dress- 
) receive her promised husband, " met her mur- 
r, employed by you." To this the answer of 
goyne was, though indignant, that of a gentle- 

and a scholar. But I must go to the hattle, I 
)08e. 

Vm. O yes, sir ! 
k We have seen that St. Leger and his savages 

been discomfited, and that the Hessians had 
ijl^eoten and routed by the veteran Starke, under 
fliaspices of Schuyler. We have seen him di- 
9d of command when his army was increasing, 
enemy's diminishing, and the American force 
ig ground to face, with every prospect of suc- 
, their hitherto triumphant adversary. Morgan 
. his riflemen, Amola with the force which had 
I detached up the Mohawk, all the continental 
psdestinedfor the northern department, and large 
es of militia, joined the army now under Gbtes. 
|[oyne seems to have been reduced to the neces- 
rf deciding the contest by a general engagemoDt, 
on the 13th and 14th of September, he crossed 
Hudson, and encamped at Saratoga. On the 
ling of the 19th, the English advanced in full 
) towards the American left. Morgan was de- 
^hed to meet them, and drove in their pickets, 
vas by the main body forced, in his turn, to re- 
Two regiments advanced lo \\b sv^v^'^N'^^'^ 
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the Americans forming in a wood, again and again 
repulsed the advancing enemv, and in tarn, when 
pushing forward, were obliged to retreat In this 
conflict, which lasted all day, three thousand. of 
our troops encountered the whole right wing of the 
British army, comiEianded by Burgoyne in pentNL 
The most distingtiiahed officer of the Amerieani 
engaged that day was Daniel Morgan. The Brit- 
ish claimed the victory, arid lay that night on thor 
arms near the field of battle. The Americans, who 
had been engaged, retired at night to their camp^ 
convinced that they could cope with their en^niee 
on equal terms, if not beat them. The loss on each 
side was probably much the same. 

Wm, But we beat them, sir ; for they were ad- 
vancing, and Colonel Morgan stopped them. 

TJn, The advantage, I believe, was with us. Ce^ 
tainly this rencounter inspirited the army, ani 
brought in militia from all quarters. General lin- 
coln, who joined Starke after the battle of Benning- 
ton, jfell into the rear of Burgoyne, and pushed throB 
detachments against the posts Burgoyne had left be- 
hind, most of which fell, and add^ to the prospect 
of complete success; although Ticonderoga and 
Mount Independence repulsed their assailants. 

Wm. But there was another battle, sir. 

Un. All in good time. General Burgoyne took 
a position almost witbio cannon shot of our camp; 
fortified his right wing, and rested with his leftnpoo 
the Hudson. Thus the two armies remained vmi 
tbe 7th of October : Burgoyne in the hope of aid 
from below, where he knew by advice from Clinton 
that he was advancing ; and Gdtes receiving addi- 
tional troops every day ; but he had by^me slights 
disgusted Arnold, who wrote to him on the Ist of 
October, saying, that notwithstanding his conviction 
that the treatment he Viad t^<£\N^ Y^^yi^^odei from 
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a spirit of jealousy," he should sacrifice his feel- 
i^and continue his exertions ; and notwithstanding 
hi had not heen consulted, he shall do his duty hy 
iforming hiih that *' the army are clamorous for 
:tion, and that the militia threaten to go home." 
.fter the indecisive action of the l5th of September, 
rates sent one of his aids, Major Troup, to congress, 
ith an account of what is called " the repulse" of 
le enemy, 

John. General Grates had several aids-de-camp, I 
resume, sir. 

Un. He had, and displayed judgment in select- 
ig them. Wilkinson was at this time his adjutant- 
meral, and efficient aid ; although a vain man, he 
as a brave and very active officer. From congress 
e general received complimentary resolves, and 
am one of the members, James Lovell, a letter con- 
ining expressions which show the progress of the 
ibal against the commander-in-chief. He says, if 
ates would allbw Burgoyne leisure, he might write 
farce " at the expense of congress at least, if not of 
mgress and General Washington." He intimates 
at people say Howe would not have advanced 
venty miles from his ships if Gates had been in 
s neighbourhood : and concludes with this curious 
iragraph-r^ By trie winter, the middle army will 
) diviaed ^intp Greenitesj^nd Mifflin ites, if things 
» not take a great turn frofb their present situation." 

John. What is meant, sir ? 

Un, Mifflin was inimical to Washington : Greene 
as the commander's friend. During this pause 

the action of the opposing armies at the north, 
e British had pushed up the North river, and not- 
ithstandin^ a most gallant defence of Fort Mont* 
>mery, made by a very inadequate force, under the 
ro brothers, George and James Clinton^ the i;|lace 
as taken. The EngUah GeaecvX Ci^cniVcsa ^^\i^^sr 
16* 
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spatches by a spy to Burgoyne, with the mtelligfeDce 
of this success, and a letter enclosed in a silver bal- 
let, saying, '*Nous y void, (behold as here,) and no- 
thing between us but Gates/' The spy was sppre- 
hended, and swallowed the bullet to prevent aetec* 
tion, but the poor wretch was obliged to disgorge it 
by a dose of tartar emetick ; Burgoyne did not re- 
ceive the intelligence, and the spy suffered on the 
galJows. 

Phil. Do you believe the story of the bullet, lirf 

Un. Yes. Governor Clinton, who commanded 
nt the post, told me the circumstance, and showed 
me the hollow ball. 

Wm, But the great battle, sir ? 

Un. Not hearing from Sir Henry, and his pro- 
visions almost expended, the British general was re- 
duced to the necessity of trying to beat his adversary 
without aid. He advanced with his right wing up- 
•n the American camp, and displayed some ranffsn 
and Indians in their rear, who had been guided by 
secret paths for the purpose of exciting alarm in 
that quarter. Gates intended to await the enemy io 
his lines, which would have given Burgoyne the 
advantage he anticipated ; but Arnold, without or- 
ders, advanced and made an attack upon their left 
wing in front, while Morgan made a circait, nnper- 
ceived, and seized a very advantageous woody height 
on their right. Arnold's charge was made in front 
and on the British left, while Morgan's riflemen 
pcured in a deadly fire on the right wing in front, 
and on the flank. While thus pressed, Burgoyne 
perceived that a division of the Americans was mov- 
ing to intercept the retreat of his right wing to his 
camp, and ordered General Frazer to cover that 
wing and secure their retrograde movement Fra- 
zer was opposed by the riflemen of the inde&tigable 
Morgan, and wag (aoitaW^ ivo>oxA«6u 'Witli gn^ 



difficulty, and with the loss of his field-pieceH and ar- 
tillerists, Burgoyne regained his camp, the lines of 
which were assaulted in their whole extent. Arnold 
entered with a few men, and was only slopped in 
his career by the toss of hia horse and by the wounds 
he had received. Another portion of Arnold's dj- 
rision turned the light of the British encampment, 
and carried by storm the works occupied by the 
German corps de reserve, killing their commander, 
and keeping possession. Darkness put an end to 
the scene of strife and blood. The Americans had 
obtained a decisive victory, taken several cannon, 
made upwards of two hundred prisoners, many of 
them ofliceTS of distinction, and killed a great num- 
ber of the invaders. In the night Burgoyne drew 
off his army, and placed ihem in a stronger posi- 
tion on the heights, nearer to the source of the river; 
thus avoiding an engagement with an enemy who 
possessed part of his works, and lay ready to renew 
the attack in the morning. 

Wm. Well, we have beat them at last ! But Mor- 
gan and Arnold seem to be the fighting men. 

Ua. AH were now animated by success. Next 
day, General Gales threw large detachments higher 
up the river to oppose the retreat of the enemy; but 
did not venture to attack him in his new position. 
Burgoyne, however, was obliged to abandon the 
strong post he had chosen. On the night of the 
10th of October, he retreated to Saratoga with the 
loss of his hospital, and part of his baggage and 
provision. He gained a position on the bank of the 
Hudson, but found his antagonists already on the 
opposite side prepared to dispute his passage. The 
British army was now surrounded by a constantly 
increasing, and already numerically superiour force, 
flushed with victory, and anticipating comnletA wnt.* 
quest. All these advantages woTeTiwuVs^Q*-- *^ 
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the morning of the 1 1th, Gates informed his geoenl 
officers of his having received certain intelligence that 
the main body of the British army had been marched 
off for Fort EMward ; and that only the rear guard 
was now in the camp, who were to follow, leaving 
the heavy baggage behind. In consequence, orden 
were issued to attack the camp forthwith * and the 
officers repaired to their posts accordingly! Ths 
oldest brigade crossed the Saratoga creek, and a sec- 
ond brigade was following, when, by the accidental 
encounter of an English deserter. General Glover 
learned that the whole army were in the encamp- 
ment, and he found that the American troops were 
marching directly upon Burgoyne's park or artille- 
ry, masked by aline of brushwood. The advancing 
troops were halted ; Gates countermanded his orders, 
and the brave men so nearly sacrificed, retreated; 
but not without loss from the fire opened upon them 
by the enemy's batteries. It was on this occasion 
that the British burnt Schuyler's house, mills, and 
other buildings, as they sheltered the Americans 
from the artillery. Burgoyne's situation was now 
nearly desperate. His Indians and Canadians had 
deserted him. He had no hopes of aid from Sir 
Henry Clinton. His gallant army was reduced from 
nearly eight thousand, to three thousand five hundred 
fighting men. He was surrounded by enemies in- 
creasing daily, and already four times his number. 
Of provisions he had not more than enough for 
three days. Thus circumatanced, he resolved to 
abandon every thin^ but the arms of his companions, 
and such food as they could carry on their backs, 
and to force a march up the river by night, cross, 
and push for Fort George. But even this was 
found impracticable. Every avenue of escape was 
guarded. He was obliged to open a treaty with 
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Gates, which terminated in surrender, by a conven- 
tion. 

John. And would not this have happened, sir, if 
Schayler had remained in the command % 

Un. I sincerely believe that as much would have 
been gained, or more. Schuyler would have had 
the same Morg^ and Arnola to assist him. The 
militia were already encouraged by the success of 
Starke, Willet, and Gansevoort; and the jealousy of 
the New England men would not have prevented 
them from defending their firesides, or sharing in the 
triumphs, a prospect of which was fully open to 
them before Philip Schuyler was superseded by a 
man immeasurably his mferiour. But a British 
army surrendered to Horatio Gates, and the whole 
contment rang with shouts and songs of praise to the 
conqueror of Burgoyne. Schuyler was forgotten, or 
vilified; and in comparison with the triumphant Eng- 
lishman, Washington was considered unworthy of 
confidence. Such was popular delusion, heighten- 
ed by the artful and selfish. 

John. Were the terms of convention honourable 
to the vanquished ? 

Un, They were. The British were allowed to 
march out of their encampment with the honours of 
war, and lay down their arms ; having agreed not 
to serve against the United States until exchanged. 
In the mean while, they were to be permitted to em- 
bark for England^ Burgoyne received intelligence 
of the success of Sit Henry Clinton at forts Mont- 
gomery and CiintoQ, after he had surrendered. Sir 
Henry soon learned the fate of Burgoyne; and hav- 
ing destroyed several continental ships and galleys, 
and burnt some defenceless villages and stores, he 
returned to New York ; where, I think, it is time for 
us to follow. 
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Wm, Where was General Schuyler, sir, wl 
Burgoyne surrendered? 

Un. Although he had no command, he had n 
er ceased his services, and was with the Ameri* 
army. Read that extract from the Parliament 
Register. Let General Burgoyne tell where Sch 
ler was. 

Wm, ** I positively assert that there was no fin 
order or countenance of myself or any other offi< 
except at Saratoga. That district is the propert 
Greneral Schuyler. There were large barracKs b 
by him : they took fire by accident, when filled v 
my sick and wounded soldiers. General Schu^ 
had likewise a very good dwelling-house, exceed 
large storehouses, great saw-mills, and other 
buildings, to the value, perhap, of ten thous 
pounds. A few days before the negotiation \ 
General Grates, the enemy were approaching to ) 
a small river preparatory to a general action, 
were covered from the fire of my artillery by tl 
buildings. I gave the order to set them on f 
that whole property I have described was consun 
One of the first persons I saw after the conven 
was signed, was General Schuyler. I exprei 
my regret at the event which had happened, 
the reasons which had occasioned it. He des 
me to think no more of it ; said that the occas 
justified it, according to the rules and principle 
war, and he should have done the same. He 
more — he sent an aid-de-camp to conduct me to 
bany, in order, as he expressed, to procure me 
ter quarters than a stranger might be able to 1 
This gentleman conducted me to a very ele^ 
house, and, to my great surprise, introduced m 
Mrs. Schuyler and her family; and in this genei 
house I remained during my whole stay at Albi 
with a table of more than tweal^ covets for me 
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ay friends, and every other demonstration of hospi- 
tafey." 

John, This was noble^ sir 1 Was it not ? 

Vn. It was returning good for evil. Now hear 
what the. Baroness de Reidesel says of her recep- 
tion at the American encampment. Read these ex- 
tracts from her letters and memoirs. 

Wm. " When I drew near the tent, a good-look- 
ing man advanced towards me, and helped the child- 
ren from the calash, and kissed and caressed them ; 
he then offered me his arm, and tears trembled in his 
eyes. * You tremble,* said he ; * do not be alarmed, 
I pray you.' • • Sir,' cried I, ' a countenance so ex- 

Sressive of benevolence, and the kindness which you 
ave evinced towards my children, are sulfRcient to 
dispel all apprehension.' He then ushered me into 
the tent of Gfeneral Gates. The gentleman who had 
ireceived me with so much kindness, came and said 
to me, * You may find it embarrassing to be the only 
lady in such a large company of gentlemen ; will 
you come with your chilaren to my tent, and par- 
take of a frugal dinner offered with the best will V 
* By the kindness you show to me,' returned I, *you 
induce me to believe that you have a wife and child- 
dren.' He informed me that he was Greneral Schuy- 
ler. Never -did a dinner give me so much pleasure 
as this." 

John, As polite as he was benevolent ! 
Un. The truly benevolent are always polite : c^en- 
Uine politeness is from the heart. It neither wnee- 
dles nor flatters. The unfortunate are the first to 
receive its attentions. This lady and her children 
'Were invited to the house of the superseded general. 
She says, ** the reception which we met with from 
General Schuyler, his wife, and daughters, was not 
like the reception of enemies, but of the most inti- 
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wards General Burgoyne, though he had on 
their splendid establishment to be burnt. Bt 
their actions proved that at the sight of the n 
tunes of others, they quickly forgot their c 
Why, boys ! what are you crying for ? 

Wm. I can't help it, sir. 
' John. And this is the man accused of sto; 
letters and commissions ; and of being willing 
Montgomery should be ** knocked on the £ 
provided the money chest remained in his posset 

Un, Wipe your eyes, and we will go out for 
air and exercise. 

Wm» But, Uncle, where were Amoldnnd Moi 

Vh. Arnold was at this time disabled by the v 
received when he carried the works of Burg 
Morgan was justly displeased that he was not 
tion^ in the despatches which Gates sent to con 

John, Perhaps he commended him to the 
mander-in-chie£ 

Un. To him he did not send any advices < 
success ; but was carrying on a correspondence 
his Irish friend Conway, in which Washi 
was treated with contempt This slight put 
Washington was premeditated, as is proved by 
ter from Wilkinson to Grates, of November aA 
ing that he is often asked the cause of this omi 
It is farther related, respecting Morgan, that 
the conqueror entertained the British officer] 
were prisoners, and invited his own to meet 
Morgan was omitted ; but accidentally comin| 
the general's quarters on business, when he d 
ed, his name was mentioned, and all the B 
eagerly rose and followed to see the man to ^ 
they attributed, in a great measure, their defes 

John. From such conduct towards the com] 
er-in-chief and others, I should suppose Qi 
Gates was intoxicated Y^Y ^>& «w.^^^«a. 
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Uii. The flatteries that poured in upon him W6ie 
uch as his mind could not bear. His cabal openiy 
eclared that he alone was fit for the supreme com- 
land. As a step towards it, on the 27th of 'Novem- 
er, he was appointed president of the board of war, 
nd his friend Mifflin was one of his council. The 
oard appointed Conway inspector-general, with the 
ink of major-general, and powers, "in eflect," says 
farshall, ** paramount to those of the commander- 
i-chief." A majority of congress confirmed this 
ppointment, although this man had been recently 
etected in an in&mous correspondence with Gates, 
ad was denounced by Washington as a "dangerous 
icendiary.'' Happily, General Greene and a num- 
er of field-officers would not submit to the indig- 
ity of seeing this upstart foreign oflicer placed in 
ich an o^ce in defiance of the commander-in-chief 
'hey remonstrated : Conway was obliged to retire; 
id the cabal was aefeated m this part of their in- 
igue. Of General Gkites as president of the board 
r war, I will only observe, that none of his plans 
'ere successful, nor any of his measures efficacious. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Un. As we returned from our walk yesterday and 
issed the Record Office, I promised you some ac- 
>ant of that building when it was the jail and " pro- 
}St," and a few words respecting our unfortunate 
risoners. The early part of the contest made the 
ilance of captives so much against us, that, added 
\ difficulties respecting exchanges, our unfortu- 
ate countr3nnaen were lefi in crowds to sufifer by 
lose confinement, disease^ and hard treatment, in a 
lanner unexainoled in modetti w^Ti&x^. ^^il^oae^s^ 

roL. IL — 17 



Allen was long trenied as alrailor, and Charles Lea 
as atleserter. until the Urmneas of Washington, lud 
the successes at Trenton and Princeton, convinced 
the English that such treatment would not bfi su^ 
fered to pass without retaliation. Lee was tiaallj 
exchanged for Geosrsl Present, (borne off from ha 
quarters by a coup de main ;] and by slow iegttn 
the English were obliged to treat AmericBna II 
men having the rights of a civilized Dalion. Han 




1 present you (viih a picture of ili« jail, which wii 
built in the fields during the yi'ars 1757-8. Thu 
ia the place in which Captain McDougall was con- 
fined by the general assembly for what they called • 
libel, and here he was visited by the patriolick gm' 
tleilien and ladies of the lime, daily, for months. Awi 
herd, when called the provost or "provo," hiindn^i 
of American gcnlleinen saffp.teiw'cvACT ^vtv^^wai 
of the noted Cunnm^^tTvm, wW Visi'fee ^j'S^* 
»»vasl-mar8ha\ lo l\>e 'Btms^v wm-j ^'<wv>!«--' 
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. rardTor hisseiviceswhena leader of ibe lory bol-' 
liea and others who assailnl the popular mectingi in 
the neighbourhood of the liberty pole; which stooii 
lo the west of this building, until cut dovi-n by the 
English as their lirst triumph on cnterinir the town 
in the summer of 1776. Aa Cunningham had been 
forced lo kneel at its foot. lie probably wielded the 
axe among ihe foremost in its demolition. 

John. Thia does not look like the beautiful build- 
ing now occupying the spot. 

Un. Tet il is the same. The walls of the Record 
Office Hre the same, neither ndded lo. nor diminish- 
ed. But by the magick of the architect it is trans- 
formed from an ugly cage-like nuisunce, to a Grecisn 
temple on the model of the Parthenon. It ia 
only the most perfect building our city conlain; 
its appearance, but the most perfect in reality — f 
is in all jtaits fire-proof , as all our building? should 
be, if men consulted either (heir safety or their in- 

Wm, Were all the American prisoners kept here? 

Vn. Onol Unhappily they were too numerous 
to be incarcerated in many such jails. The prison- 
ers taken on I»Dg Island and at Fori Woshrngton, 
were at first shut up in the College, and in 
"new, or middle Duleh church, in Nassau 
Cedar streets." An old gentleman now living, 

il837,) who was one of Captain Vandyke's grena- 
iers, and made prisoner on the 27th of August, 
says he saw the " great fire" from the College win- 
dows. Another gentleman. Mr. John Pintard, who 
is etill with us, and who as a young man was an aa- 
sistunt to his uncle, Mr. tiewis Pintard, appoialed 
by congress to supply necessary clothing for tha 
American prisoners during a. ^U o^ 'Out •^^■»,'e-'*Tj 

—rliculars which are -vct-^ vo\a%^'a%'^ ' 

' York, and had an o'5Vi^\.*i»'>'^'i ^*^ 
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quiring knowledge respecting his suflTering country- ^ 
men. He tells us, in a published document, that l^ 
the church above-mentioned, "the sick, the wounci^ 
ed, and well, were all indiscriminately huddled tc^^ 
gether by hundreds and thousands, large number 9. 
of whom died by disease; and many undoubtedly 
poisoned by inhuman surc^eonsfor the sake of their 
watches or silver buckles. 

John. Could this be, sir? 

Un. If, instead of '* surgeons," the writer had said 
"assistants'* or "attendants" it would probably be 
more correct. However, his testimony must be re- 
ceived, and we must remember that he speaks of the 
time immediately following the battle of Brooklyn, 
the recent occupancy of the city by the victors, the 
conflagration of a great portion of it, and the cap- : 
ture of the brave men at Fort Washington; all [ 
tending to create disorder in every department of 
the then conquering army. The writer proceed! 
to mention circumstances witnessed and remember- 
ed by myself. He says, " This church (the middle 
Dutch) was aflerward converted into a riding 
school for training dragoons. The extensive sugar- 
house in Liberty street, and the north Dutch church, 
were also used as prisons. The new Cluaker meet- 
ing-house, formerly in Pearl street, was appropri- 
ated as a hospital. The seamen were confined on 
board the prison-ships, where they suffered every 
hardship to compel them to enter into the British 
service, and were consiirned to disease and death bv 
hundreds. Many oflicfifs worn parolled on Long 
Fsland, at Flatijush, N(!W Ulr<»clit, and Gravesend." 
Here rollows a description of the interiour of the 
*' provoi^t," that is, the building whose picture wc 
have before us, which none but an eye-witness could 
have i^iven. Read it, William. 

Wrn. " The provoal was AeaVvcv^d Cor the more 
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notorious rebels, civil, naval, and military. An 
admission into this modem bastile was enough to 
appal the stoutest heart. On the right hand of the 
main door was Captain Cunningham's quarters, op- 
posite to which was the guard -room. Within the 
first barricade was Sergeant Keefe's apartment. ' At 
the entrance-door two sentinels were always posted 
by day and night ; two more at the first and second 
barricades, which were grated, barred, and chained ; 
also at the rear-door, and on the platform at the 
grated door at the foot of the second flight of steps, 
leading to the rooms and cells in the second and 
third stories. When a prisoner, escorted by sol- 
diers, was led into the hall, the whole guard was 
paraded, and he was delivered over, with all formal- 
ity, to Captain Cunningham or his deputy, and 
questioned as to his name, rank, size, age, &c., all 
of which were entered in a record book. What 
with the bristling of arms, unbolting of bars and 
locks, clanking of enormous iron chains, and a 
vestibule as dark as Erebus, the unfortunate captive 
might well shrink under this infernal sight and pa- 
rade of tyrannical power, as he crossed the threshold 
of that door which possibly closed on him for life. 
But it is not our wish to revive the horrours attend- 
ant on our revolutionary war ; grateful to Divine 
Providence for its propitious issue, we would only 
remark to the existing and rising generation, that 
the independence of the United States, and the civil 
and religious privileges they now enjoy, were 
achieved and purchased by the blood and sufferings 
of their patriotick forefathers. May they guard 
and transmit the boon to their latest posterity. 

"The northeast chamber, turning to the left, on 
the second floor, was appropriated to officers, and 
characters of superiour rank and distinction, and 
was called Congress-haW. &o cXon^l ^«fc "^Siss^ 
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packed, that when they lay down al night to nrt, 
when their bonet ached on the .hard wk pbudn, 
and they wished to turn, it waa. altogether I^ word 
of command, ^'figkt — left" being so wedded and 
compact aa. to form almost a solid mass of hnmaa 
bpdies. In the daytime the packs and blankets of 
the prisoners were suspended .around the walli^ 
every precaution being used to keep the rooms Ten- , 
tilatea, and the walls and floorsclean, to prevent jail 
fever; and, as the provost waa generally cromsd 
with American prisoners, or British cnlprila of 
every description, it is really wonderfiil that infection 
never broke out within its walls. 

** In this gloomy terrifick abode were xncarcerated 
at different periods many American officers and 
citizens of distinction, awaiting with aickeninff hops 
and tantalizing expectation the protracted period of 
their exchange and liberation. Could theae dumb 
walls speak, what scenes of anguish, what tales at 
agonizing wo, might they disclose I 

** Among other characters, there were, at the same 
time, the famous Colonel Ethan Allen, and Judge 
Fell, of Bergen county. New Jersey. When Osp- 
tain Cunningham entertained the young Btitwi 
officers, accustomed to command the provojst guard, 
by dint of curtailing the prisoners' rations, ezcnang- 
ing good for bad provisions, and other embezzle- 
ments practised on John Bull, the captain, his d^u- 
ty, and indeed the commissaries generally, <weie 
enabled to fere sumptuously. In the drunken orgies 
that usually terminated his dinners, the captain 
would order the rebel prisoners to turn out and pa- 
rade, for the amusement of his guests ; pointmg 
them out, * this is the damned rebel. Colonel Ethan 
Allen — that a re\)el ^u&ge, «xl '&ti\gL\&\sk\nan^' dbc. 
Ac" 
Jokn. IXiringthepOToaLV[i^^5^\^l««^^tf«^>«^ 




md enough to speak of the [ransacliona of the 
north, what was doing this way? 

Vn, I must limit myself to events in out atal. 
ihoae immediately adjoining, and refer you to Mar- 
shall's history, to Washington's leilera, and other 
works, for the movements more to the south. Qreat 
was the necessity in which the commander-in-chief 
stood for re-enforcements, and urg-ent his call for the 
troops which theconvention of Saratoga left available. 
But Gates seemed disposed to withhold them as 
much as possible, lotoxtcated by the applauses of 
Congress and the country, he felt that toe supreme 
command of the armies of the Continent was with- 
in his grasp. You will read in the life of Atexao- 
der Hamilton, written by his son, of the difficulties 
that officer met with in bringing on the troops, [no 
longer wasted at the north,) to the aid of the com- 
mander-in-chief. Morgan, the gallant Morgan, wb» 
soon with his favourite general : but the other regi- 
ments seemed kept back for sinister ends. 

Wm. iWorgan was Washington's friend! 

Un. It is said that the slight he received from 
Oates was in consequence of a declaration made in 
his blunt way, thai no other man but Washington 
could save the country, nor would he serve if that 
great man was displaced, 

Joh7i. The plan of the campaign of 1777 by the 
English was a great one, 1 think, sir. 

Ux. It was. While Howe with the main a: 
proceeded to Philadelphia by the Chesapeake, 
occupied General Washington, Burgoyne was to 
push for Albany, and Clinton to ascend the Hudaoa 
and meet him. Now let us attend again to our own 
city and the transactions in our neighhctKlvwd.^ 
leaving the persecuted co'n\nva,aiw-\u-'Jaw& "^"^^ 
his army in such wintei <\UB,tteT«»a"i^^>«^ ««^^~ 
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fer theniielvet by bnilding hots in the woodi 
Talley Forffe on Uie Scha^kilL , 

IFm. What do you meaa by the comnwiiitwH 
chief being peneeatod? 

Vik Tl^ hinti and innnuatiaiis oi LeiB^ the.( 
lomnies of Qate8» and his adherents, had iHrodnc 
a purtv in Congrets that amoimted to a nu^ 
Tne Irish officer who liad been in the French s 
yice, Conway, soon became one of the Gates' &ctii 
and violently opposed to Washington and his frien 
particularly to the Baron de Kaib and thellarqn 
de La&jrette. This Conway became disagressl 
to Washington, first by presomption, and then ino 
. seqactoce of /t disclosure made of a paragraph in a 1 
ter fi;pm him to Gates, in which he says, ** JETmi 
kAtbeen determinedtd saveyewr ctmniry^ar mim 
general and bad eoumeUortvHmldkave mtiMiI s 

John, This is like Charles Lee's letter the d 
h^ was Uiken, prisoner. 

Un, It shows the vanity and self-conceit of tin 
British officers, and their blind admiration of Gat* 
The expressions of Conway were repeated to Wsi 
ington, and (as Mifflin informed Gates by letter) wc 
enclosed by the general to Conway without remarl 
who, wyB Mifflin, supported the opinion he h 
given, "the sentiment was not apologized foi 
Gates, on receiving this information from Miffli 
wrote to Conway, entreating to know which of tl 
letters was copied oS^ and to Mifflin, expressing 4: 
uneasiness ana anxiety to discover the villain wi 
had ** played him this treacherous trick." He lili 
wise immediately wrote a letter to Greneral Was 
ington, conjuring him to assist, as he says, in " tn 
ing out the author of the infidelity' which p 
extractB from GreneraV Go\iN9^^% \Qiikfc\%\x^\s!Avi 
your iuudfl." He says, \\ie\e\X«»Vvj^\j«w3L^*i 
Uigly copied." Thia, xxaUxxA oi \)C«i% «wj». ^ 
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to the general, was enclosed to congress, 
hearing- of this discovery. Lafayette wrote to Wash-" 
ington, informing him of Conway's endeavours by 
flattery lo gain his confidence, and to make a 
breoca between him and the general, bo aa to in- 
duce Lafayette to leave the country. 

John. Why, sir, this man most have been very 
bad, 

Urt. There are documents extant in which, at 
this very time, he expresses his enmity to Lafayette, 
But you can only Form a just estimate of (his attempt 
upon General Washington by reading all the letters 
published by Mr, SparW I will only say further, 
that as Gates had enclosed his letter to the comman- 
der-in-chief in oce to congress, ht sent his answer in 
the same manner, Washington tells Gates that he 
had viewed Conway as a stranger to him, and had 
no thought that they were correspondents, " much 
less did I suspect that I was the aubjecl of your 
confidential letters," He says, that on receiving 
this extract, he considered it as a friendly warning 
from Gates lo forearm him " against a secret enemy, 
or in other words, a dangerous incendiary ; in which 
character, sooner or later, ibis country will know 
General Conway : but m this, as in other matters 
of late, I have found myself mistaken," Gales 
then endeavoured to persuade the general that the 
estract was a forgery. The answer of Washington 
exposed the falsehood of the assertion, and showed 
the contradiction in which this weak man's own state- 
ments had involved him. Gates replied by a mean 
apologj- on the I9tb of February, 1778, filled with 
such mlsehoods as these: "As to the gentleman," 
Conway, " I have no personal connexion with him. 
nor had 1 any correspondence previov 
r the letter which has given offence, 1 ao\cnw\\^ 
LaiBre I am of no ijciion." He disavows an^ h&m 
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of ffiving offence to his ''Excelleiicy," and e 
clttoeB humbly '* with gteali reepect" I make i 
of the word fiilaehood, becaosein the papers left 
G^tes, and now in a public library, are the pn 
||iUhese assertions are void of truth. 

^Jbkn, How was this apolo^ answered} 

Un. Very coldly, thus: "Your reptetedly i 
solemnly disclaiming any offensive views, in th 
matters which have been the subject of our paste 
respondence, makes me willing to close with 
desire you express^ of burying them hereafter 
sUence, and, as iar as future events wiU permit, 
livion. I am, sir, your most obedtnit servant" 

VTsi. This was cutting, sir. 

Un, In the ime&ntime General Washington 
ceived information, from various quarters, of^ 
effi>rts made to overthrow him, and a most posit 
indication of their success, by the appointmoit 
^this Conway, notwithstanding the known opini 
of Washington and Lafayette, to the office of 
spector-general and the rank of major-general 
the excessive disgust of the American brigadv 
The whole of this infamous proceeding on ue ] 
of the &ction in congress, of Gates, Conway, i 
others, can only be appreciated by reading all 
documents published, and some yet unpubUdied, i 
in the library of the Historical Society. 

John. This is a mortifying picture, uncle. 

Un, It is. liet us turn from it with pity for 
frailty of our fellow-creatures; and walk oat 
town among scenes of unsophisticated nature. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



John. You have given some account of the ei 
feringa of our military men when prisoners here! 
New York, but how was it with the naval captives} 
Un. Even worse. I well remember, though I 
was but a boy at the time, the comments made upon 
the treatment of the prisoners confined in the old 
Jersey prison ship, a hulk anchored in the Waila- 
bout, and in the hospital hulka near her. The prin- • 
cipal commissary of prisoners was a man of the 
name of Loring, a refugee or loyalist from Boston, 
whose wife lived in open concubinage with Sir 
William Howe, and the iofamous husband was paid 
by a lucrative post, of which it was said that he 
made the most. The commissary for the naval 
prisoners was a Scotchman named David Sprout, a 
fellow whose face put his scarlet coal out of counte- 
nance. He had two assistants, one Scotch, and (be 
other a refugee from New Jersey. The general char- 
acter of the first was harshness, of the second, kind- 
ness. Here is an extract from a publication made by 
an aged clergyman, the Rev. Thomas Andros, who 
when a youth shipped himself as a privaleersman 
from New London. He was taken, and confined in 
this sepulchre, where the living, the dying, and the 
dead, formed one mass, of which the laller descrip- 
tion was the most enviable. I am far from c 
tag upon (he deputy commissaries the misery which, 
my countrymen suffered in the prison ships : but |[ 
must think that there was culpable neglect or d«« 
signed cruelly on the part of the commander ' 
chief of the British army, or a criminal thirst lor 
riches on the part of Sprout. Read what Mt. An- 
dros says, 
■ JohTi. "We were captured on the Tt\.V Ku^** 
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by the Solebay frigate, and safely stow'ed awa] 
the old Jersey prison ship, at New York. 

*'This was an old sixty-four gun ship, wl 
through age had become unfit for further actual 
vice. She was stripped of every spar and all 
figging. After a oattle with the French £ 
her lion figure-head was taken away to repair 
other ship; no appearance of ornament was 
and nothing remained but an old, unsightly, ro 
hulk. Her dark and filthy external appearii 
perfectly corresponded with the death and deq; 
that reigned within, and nothing could be mor«i 
eign from truth than to paint her with colours 
ing, or any circumstance or appendage to pleam 
eye. She was moored about three quarters < 
mile to the eastward of Brooklyn ferry, near a I 
mill, on the Long Island shore. The nearest 
tance to land was about twenty rods. And douKl 
no other ship in the British navy ever proved 
means of the destruction of so many human bei; 
It is computed that not less than eleven thoui 
American seamen perished in her. But afU 
was known that it was next to certain death to 
fine a prisoner here, the inhumanity and wici 
ness of doing it was about the same as if h* 
been taken into the city and deliberately sIk 
some publick square. But as if mercy ha/ 
from the earth, here we were doomed to dwell 
never while I was on board did any Howt t 
angel of pity appear to inquire into, or alti 
our woes. Once or twice, by the order of a 1 
ger on the quarter deck, a bag of apples were ^ 
ed promiscuously into the midst of hundrie^ 
prisoners crowded together as thick as they c 
stand, and life and \\m\» viexe e.tA^Ti^^T^\s<i 
scramble. This, msle«A ot coia^^vsub.^N^^ 
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BDOTt When I saw it about to commence I fled to 
the most distant part of the ship. 

'* On the commencement of the first evening, we 
were driven down to darkness between decks, secur- 
ed by iron gratings, and an armed soldiery. And 
now a scene of horrour, which baffles all descrip- 
tion, presented itself. On every side wretched, des- 
ponding shapes of men, could he seen. Around the 
well-room an armed guard were forcing up the 
prisoners to the winches, to clear the ship of water, 
and prevent her sinking, and little else could be 
heara but a roar of mutual execrations, reproaches, 
and insults. During this operation there was a 
small dim light admitted below, but it served to 
make darkness more visible, and horrour more ter- 
rifick. In my reflections I said, this must be a 
complete image and anticipation of hell." 

** When I first became an inmate of this abode 
of suflering, despair, and death, there were about 
fbur hundred prisoners on board, but in a short time 
they amounted to twelve hundred. And in propor- 
tion to our numbers, the mortality increased. 

"All the most deadly diseases were pressed into 
the service of the king of terrours, but his prime- 
ministers were dysentery, small-pox, and yellow 
fever. There were two hospital ships near to the 
old Jersey, but these were soon so crowded with the 
sick, that they could receive no more. The conse- 
quence was, that the diseased and the healthy were 
mingled together in the main ship. In a short time 
we had two hundred or more sick and dying, lodged 
in the fore part of the lower gun deck, where all 
tke prisoners were confined at night. Utter de- 
nngemeat was a common s^^^^^"^ ^^ ^^^ssa 
ierer, and to increase the \kotiov\T cA ^^^a2^*»R» 
ibat tbroadei us, (for we Nfwce «J\on« A "^^^^^^ 
twixt decks,) the voice of waxti\xwf^ v^ovM^^^^ 
iroL. ji. — 18 
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'Take heed to yourselves; there is a mad n 
stalking through the ship with a knife in his hai 
I sometimes found the man a corpse in the momi 
by whose side I laid myself down at night 
another time he would become deranged, and attei 
m darkness to rise and stumble over the bodies t 
every where covered the deck. In this case I J 
to hold him in his place by main strength. In s] 
of my efforts he would sometimes rise, and the 
had to close in with him, trip up his heels, and '. 
him again upon the deck. While so many w 
sick with raging fever, there was a loud cry 
water, but none could be had except on the up 
deck, and but one allowed to ascend &t a time. 1 
suffering then from the rage of thirst during 
night was very great. Nor was it at all times s 
to attempt to go up. Provoked by the continual i 
for leave to ascend, when there was already one 
deck, the sentry would push them back with his b 
onet. By one of these thrusts, which was mi 
spiteful and violent than common, I had a nan 
escape qf my life. In the morning the hatchwi 
were thrown open, and we were allowed to asce 
all at once, and remain on the upper deck duri 
the day. But the first object that met our view 
the morning was a most appalling spectacle, 
boat loaded with dead bodies, conveying^them to 
Long Island shore, where they were very sligli 
covered with sand. I sometimes used to stand 
count the number of times the shovel was fil 
with sand to cover a dead body. And certain I 
that a few high tides or torrents of rain must hi 
disinterred them. And had they not been remon 
1 ^diould suppose the shore, even now, would be c 
ered with huge piles oixWVjoTkB&^l kx&KCNs»SL^ 
men. There wete, ipio\ja\A^,io\ttV\ai\xA^Ti> 
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who had never had the small-pox, — some, perhaps, 
might have been i^ved by inoculation. 

** But humanity was wanting to try even this ex- 
periment—Let our disease be what it would, we 
were abandoned to our fate. Now and then an 
American phvsician was brought in as a captive, 
bat if he could obtain his parole he left the ship, 
nor could we much blame him for this ; for his 
owii death was next to certain, and his success in 
saving others by medicine in our situation was 
small. I remember only two American physicians 
who tarried on board a few days. No English 
physician, or any one from the city, eVer, to my 
Knowledge, came near us. There were thirteen 
of the crew to which I belonged, but in a short 
time all but three or four were dead. The most 
healthy and vigorous were first seized with the fe- 
ver, and died in a few hours. For them there seem- 
ed to be no mercy. My constitution was less mus- 
cular and plethoric, and I escaped the fever longer 
than any of the thirteen except one, and the first 
onset was less violent. 

** There is one palliating circumstance as to the 
inhumanity of the British which ought to be men- 
tioned. The prisoners were furnished with buckets 
and brushes to cleanse the ship, and with vinegar 
to sprinkle her inside. But their indolence and 
despair were such that they would not use them, or 
but rarely. And, indeed, at this time, the encour- 
agement to do it was small. For the whole ship, 
from her keel to the lafiferel, was equally infected, 
and contained pestilence sufficient to desolate a 
world ; disease and death were wrought into her 
very timbers. At the time I lefL,\\. \& Xjc^V^. ^s^xssbqssv- 
ed, a more filthy, contagioxxa, wi^^^w^^ ^^^&^^'^ 
iianian beings, never exisloi «kmotv^ «- 'i^^^^^^ 
people. It fell but little akoH oi xV^^^a?^^"^^ 
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Calcutta. Death was more liogeriog, but all 
equally certain. 

" If there was any principle among the pr 
ers that could not be shaken, it was the love of I 
country. I knew no one to be seduced intc 
British service. They attempted to force 0Q< 
our prize brig's crew into the navy, but he c 
rather to die than perform any duty, and he 
again restored to the prison-ship." 

Un. In addition to the testimony of Mr. Andi 
have that of an aged gentleman stifi residing witl 
v/ho confirms the statement made in the book, 
says, he was an officer on board the United S 
frigate Confederacy, and was captured by two ] 
fflish frigates. Being at the time of capture i 
he was put on board one of the hulks in the W 
bout that served as a hospital ship for conF 
cents, but was as soon as somewhat restored ti 
ferred to the " Old Jersey," to make room for ot 
more helpless. Here he experienced all thesu 
ings, and witnessed the horrours, described by 
dros, for five months. The confinement in so cr< 
ed a place, the pestilential air, the putrid and 
maged food given to the prisoners, (procured bj 
commissaries for little or nothing, and charge 
the English government at the prices of the 
provisions,) soon produced a fever, under which 
young man suffered without medicine or attendfi 
until nature, too strong for even such enemies 
stored him to a species of health, again to be j 
trated by the same causes. He says, he never 
given to the prisoners one ounce of wholesome i 
The loathsome beef they prepared by pressing, 
then threw it, with damaged bread, into *the k< 
skimming off the pteviovis letv^xv\.^ ol >^\% Y^\s^' 
food as they rose to lYie Vo^ ^^ >^^ \«a&^. 
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John, And for the sake of money, did men so tor- 
ture and poison their fellow-men ? 

ITn. Even so, my son. And these commissaries 
became rich, and revelled in luxuries, hearing the 
groans of their victims daily, and seeing the hodies 
of those who were relieved from torture by death, 
carried by boat loads to be half-buried in the sands 
of the Wallabout.. The testimony proving these 
atrocities cannot be doubted. Yet, in answer to the 
' remonstrances.of General Washington, Admiral Ar- 
butbnot denied the charge altogether. 

Jokn. What became of this young American ? 

Un. "to save his life, he accepted the offer of the 
parser to become his deputy, and was then removed 
ux>m the darkness, filth, stench, and horrible sounds, 
which assailed him in the dungeons of this floating 
hell. In the office of deputy-purser he fared well, 
and recovered health. He witnessed a mode of 
cheating practised by the clerks and underlings, 
less criminal than that of the commissaries of pris- 
oners.. Such of the captives as had money were 
liberated by bargain with these officials, and return- 
ed on the report as dead ; and the deaths were so 
matiy, that this passed without inquiry. 

Wm. How did the prisoners preserve their money 
when taken ? 

Tin, By providently, when at liberty, sewing gold 
in pieces oi canvass, and fastening them under their 
trowsers, to serve in time of adversity. 

John. How could these subaltern officers or clerks 
liberate the prisoners, sir % 

Un. A boat would be brought to the ship at night, 
and by a system of collusion, the person who had 
bought his liberty would be removed on soma s.^^ 
cious pretence. Faith waa Ve^V. WV5^^«b^ ^s^ 
conr&ge others in the same '^loc^^ft. 

Wm. Uncle, I am aViaotiX siftV ol "w^'^* 
18* 



Un. I hope all mankind will be sick of it, 

John. The sufferings of ihe prisonerB on 

were not so grenl, I hope. 

Vn. Let me finish all 1 have lo say 
ject, and we will turn to one of a dtfiereni i 
ter. When a boy I went to school in Litlla 
street, now Cedar street, and my seat at 
an upper room of a large storehouse kind o 
ing, placed me in full view of the Sugar-hot 
ner of Crown, now Liberty street, and Nassai 
Tou have noticed the tall pile of building 1 
tie port-hole windows tier above tier, J 
crowds of American prisoners were incar 

Eined, sickened, and died, During the anfi 
eat of summer, when my school room i 
were all open, and 1 could not catch a cooling 
I saw opposite lo me every narrow apertur 
stone walls tilled with human heads, face a 
seeking a. portion of the external air. Wh 
have been the atmosphere within f Audr 
scription of (he prison ship lells us. Child a 
this spectacle sunk deep in my heart. I C 
picture now. 




CHAPTER XV in. 

Vn. Inour last wallc through Broadwajr, I pronv 
ised you some account of the old Trinity church, 
which was burnt in the great fire of I77G. I hen 
present you with a picture of the ruins na they stooil 
until after the revolution. This edifice, frequently 
called in the old records of our city, "the EngliBB 
church," was built, says Smith, the historian, "iS 
1696, and afterward enlarged in 1737. It stands," 
says he, writing in 1757, ■' very pleasantly upon th* 
banks of Hudson's river." The present Trinity 
church occupies the same ground. 

Phil. I am sure, Uncle, it is not near the river, t 
John. There is Lumber street, Greenwich, Wash- 
ington, and West sireelB, WvjeftnXii ceni.*.tv4 ■<isi>- 
tbe n>e/, 
_. i%. ret the acite oC t.\ve v^weiA cto 






1757, on the banks of the river, Smith ccnilinuei, 
" and has a large cemetery on each side, enclosed in 
the front, hy a painted paled fence. Before it a long 
walk is railed off. from the Broadway, the plcssaDt- 
est street of any in ihe whole town. ' This walk, 
during the occupancy of the city by the English as 
enemies, was called " the Mall," and every moraiiig 
there paraded the troops destined as guards for ikt 
ditTetent posts of the garrison ; the " main goald^ 
being the City ball in Wall slreet. In the vveaiag, 
during summer, "the Mall" was the feshionable 
walk for ladies and gentlemen, while in the church- 
yard a band of military musick turned the thought* 
of the promenaders iar from the dead within the 
palings, or the ruins which stood as a monmncittof 
Ihehorroursof war. Read what the historian ^tm 
as the dimensions of Trinity church, in 1757. 

Johji,. " One hundred and forly-eight fact loog.iB- 
eluding the tower and chancel, and seventy-two feet 
in breadth. The steeple is one hundred and MT* 
eaty-five feet in height," " The church is wiltuD 
ornamented beyond any place of the kind araongsl 
us. The head of the chancel is adorned with au 
altar-piece, and opposite to it, at the other end of the 
building, is the organ. The tops of the pillai: 
which support the galleries are decked with the gilt 
busts of angels winged. From the ceiling ana 
pended two glass branches, and on the walla hai 
the arms of some of its principal benefactors. T 
alleys are paved with flat stones." 

Un. Such was Trinity church when I saw it ■ 
1775; at that time its pictures and winged angvll 
made an impression on my mind never to be e&ced. 
In 1777, I saw it as in the little picture 1 give yon. 
I will now proceed with the political events of that 
period, and one of great consequence was oiganizi 
''te government of the state of New Toik. A a 
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vfeDtion for this purpose was called in April, 1777, 
amidst the tumults of war ; and on the 8th of Ms^, 
an ordinance was passed at Kingston, by which fif- 
teen native citizens of the state, (among whom 
were John Morin Scott, Robert R Livingston, Gov- 
emeur Morris, John Jay, John Sloss Hobart, and 
other patriots,) or a majority of them, were consti- 
tuted a council of safety, and invested with all the 
powers necessary for the preservation of the state, 
until a meeting of the legislature ; provided, that the 
execntiye powers of the state shall be vested in the 
governor as soon as he shall be chosen and admit- 
ted into office, and taken the oaths of allegiance and 
of office. 

Wm, And Governor Qeorge Clinton was chosen. 
But who did be swear allegiance to, Uncle ? 

Un. To the people, boy. The people, for whose 
benefit all legitimate government is instituted. This 
convention chose the following officers : Robert R. 
LivingBton, chancellor; John Jay, chief-justice; Rob- 
ert Yates, and John Sloss Hobart, judges; and Eg- 
bert Benson, attorney-general. These gentlemen 
were to hold their offices, if approved by the council 
of appointment, at their first session ; and, if so ap- 
provea, during good behaviour. 

John. The king's governor, Tryon, dissolved the 
legislature of New York, in 1775. When did the 
governor elected to serve the people meet the peo- 
ple's representatives 1 

Un. The legislature met at Kingston, on the Ist 
of September, 1777, but did not form a quorum un- 
til the 10th ; when Governor Clinton, in his speech, 
applauded the garrison of Fort Schuyler, spoke of 
the brave General Herkimer, and ^x«.va«i vWxsj^ik- 
lia of Tryon county. He metiX.ioti^^YCiNs:^:'^^ ^^ ^ 
altathn the complete viclorv neat '^«i\v^^^^'^^^^ 
ed by the militia of TSew YlMsv^a^^^^^^'^^'^'^ 
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Mttt and the northeaslern counties of Nen 
Ai this lime the legialaiure sent delegates tol 
tinental coo grew. 

Jakft. Who were they, air? 

Un. Philip Livingston. James Duane, : 
Lewis, William Duer, and Governeur Morri 
assembly was interrupted in its work of peaw 
attack upon the Highlands, and was dissolve 
ber 7(h; but on the 5th of January, 1778. U 
again, at Poughkeepsie. On the ISihof JuD 
the British attny, under the conduct of Sir 
Clinton, (Howe having been recalled, and a] 
the command,) leA Philadelphia, and bent thi 
through New Jersey, towards the seacoast. 
ington moved in pursuit. Lee having b 
changed fur General Preacotl, the comma 
chief had the misfortune of being nominally 
by his oldest major-general, who was fuUj 
ced that his Judgment, knowledge, and ski 
auperiour to those of his commander. On I 
of June, a council of war was held at He 
in which Lee strenuously opposed bringi 
enemy to a general action ; ana his rank, ■ 
his reputation, influenced the decision of the j 
officers. The council decided against il. 
determined that a large detachment should t 
ed forward to attack the rear of the retirinj 
and this detachment fell lo the command of 
the senior oflker, although he opposed the n 
Iflfayette otTered, if Lee was disinclined to I 
vice, to lake the command; and Lee conaenl 
ing, he disapproved of the plans of the gene 
sure they would fail, and was glud not to be 
sible. Unfortunately, he changed his mind,Bii 
a letter 10 the commander-in-chie£ requiring 
this important detachment. Lafayt 
it after wbat tad passei,\i\ftfl 
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resign the command to Lee, provided the enemy 
were not brought to action that day ; the day pass- 
ed — the action took place the next day; Lee re- 
treated contrary to Washington's orders, who meet- 
ing him retiring before the enemy, reprimanded 
him publickly. The general pushed forward to 
meet lihe advancing army, drove them from the 
field of battle with the loss of upwards of two hun- 
dred and fifty privates and officers, killed, and a 
great number borne off wounded during the night, 
which they took advantage of to move silently away 
towards their ships. Washington was well supported 
by Morgan, Dickenson, Lafayette, Wayne, Greene, 
Stirling, and most of his officers, and his loss was 
seven officers, and fifty-two privates, killed; one 
hundred and thirty-seven officers and privates wound- 
ed. The day was one of the hottest ever known in 
America, and many brave men are said to have 
died untouched by any foe but heat and fatigue. 
The British escaped to their ships, and the Ameri- 
cans bent their course towards the Hudson. 
John, What became of Lee, sir ? 
Un. He was put under arrest ; tried for disobe- 
dience of orders in not attacking the enemy, for 
. making an unnecessary, disorderly, and shameful 
retreat, and for disrespect to the commander-in-chief, 
in two letters addressed to him. On the 12th of 
August, the court martial found him guilty of all 
the charges, and sentenced him to be suspended from 
command for twelve months. Congress approved 
the sentence, and Lee was deprived of the power of 
future mischief, except by writing, and complaining. 
I will now relate an occurrence belonging to the 
history of our eity,' which came under \!cv^ <y«^^V 
aervation. It is recorded rtvaX lYi^ V\«\\.«t ^^^ \TV^-^^ 
was one of the most se-veie evct \LXiO^«TL\ife'w^.^^ 
remember the preceding sumiuet «i^ «^^ ^^ ^^'^ 
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lest I ever experienced. I have rrtenlioned lliemf' 
fecjngs from heat at the battle of MoniDoutb, on the 
28lh of June ; and on the night of ihe 7th of AugaA, 
I remember well that I lay paoling for air on t' 
floor near a n-indow, hanng left my bed, when I w 
roused from imperfect sleep by the cry of flre, a 
the ringing of alarm bells. In those days suet 
alarms were rarely known, and it was probably iht 
first time I had ever heard the terrifick sound. { 
started up, and saw every thing around illuminattd 
by the blaze. Three hundred; houses were rapidly 
consumed ; all Dock street and Little Dock streci. 
with many buildings adjacent This was called (bi^ 
second great fire. In the morning I visited the ruina. 
and assisted a schoolmate to rescue and guard scire 
remaining furniture belonging to bis widowed ni'> 
ther. Weill remember looking at the sun tHrouK'' 
the smoke, with wander at his iiery face diafiguial 
by the curling masses of black and red smoke, b| 
they mounted from the half burnt buildings. Thei* 
werei^o fire companies organized, as had preTicmtly 
been ; the citizens were accustomed to form Taoln 
from a pump or reservoir, and each to bring tU 
buckets of bis bouse in case of fire ; but on this OCCV 
lion the military interfered,' and, perhaps iotendipg 
well, aided the work of destruction. The heat of tliS 
8lh of August, 1778, was intolerable, and the epiritt 
of the people of New York depressed by ihetectnt 
conflagration. About two o'clock, masses of black 
clouds overshadowed us from the west, and a ihoo- 
der-storm commenced with violence; but the flashrt 
of lightning, or the deafening peals of thunder, 
not prevent my father's family from silting dow 
dinner, for it wos while thus engaged thai a craali 
startled every one from bis seal, the house app«ir«l 
to shake, i»pers that had been iefi near an opal 
I cAombei window came fluWeiinjdown m-fanlof""'' 
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gyrations — "ihe house is struck!" was the cry, 
which seemed to be confirmed, as the tiled roof on 
the front rattled to the pavement, and torreats of ruin 
poured in without impediment. 

John. Struck by the Ughtnitig, sir? 

Un. On running into the street ii was seen that 
all the houses with tiled roofs were in the same 
siiuBiion. Consternation was general, and the cause 
unknown of so violent and extensive a concussion. 
But soon was seen a black column of smoke rising 
in the east far over the houses, and while gazing al 
ihia new phenomenon, one arrived from (be enst 
river side of the town, and explained the awful ap- 
pearances. A powder vessel, lying off in the stream, 
had been struck by (he lightning, and exploded, pro- 
ducing the startling; effects we had witnessed. Ev- 
ery house facing ihe river was uncovered, in front, to 
the pelting rain, and every face that was seen look- 
ed horrour struck. 

John. And those in the powder-ship, sir? 

Vn. It was a sloop, not a ship, and had been left 
in charge of a boy, who was the only person that 
suffered death. Such is my recollection of the 
nightand dayof the second great fire, I Temeniber 
that day as one of gloom and darkness. 

Jokn. How was our legislature occupied, sir? 

Ua. The house niel and proceeded lo business 
on the 15tb of January, I7T8. as though they had 
not been disturbed by a foreign enemy in the pri;- 
ceding year. After resolving on me.isures of de- 
fence, the differences with their neighbours occupi- 
ed them. They asserted that the state ought to 
exert its undoubted supremacy over persons and 
property in the northeastern part thereof They 
made overtures of accommodation respecting cer- 
tain titles to land, provided the persons, hefote v\v« 
■ "W of May. 1778, renounced aUegiancw '" "' ~~" 
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tended stale of Vermont," They said, New York 
will take necessary measures to compel all persons 
refusing obedience to the goverDiuent of the state, 
"to yield it." And the governor was requeste4 ro 
issue hia proclamation accordingly. Oa the 22d 
of June, Governor Clinton, by meBsage, told the as- 
sembly that he had issued hia proclamation pursu- 
ant to their resolve; and thai he bad preeacd for so 
express and unequivocal declaration of the sense oi 
congress on the subject. He said that the result of 
the application to congress ought to be patiently ex- 
pected, before any coercive steps be taken to reduce 
the delinquents, who aim at independency under the 
title of the state of Vermont, to a sense of duty. 
But the assembly resolved, at every hazard, to ranin- 
tain the jurisdiclion of the state throughout the whole 
of ils territory." 

John. Ana yet, sir, the little state of Veni 
has done very well. 

Vn. I believe they are satisfied with i 
their own afiairs without our advice or assist 

John. Who represented New York in c 
at this time? 

Vn. James Duanc, Governeur Morris, 
Schuyler. William Floyd, and Francis Lewis.l 

Wm. I am glad General Schuyler ison& i 
sure he would do nothing against WashingtotL J 

Un. 1 believe all ibe New York deiegatioaC 
good men and true." Now for our walk. 



^H^ Vn. I will mention some of (he mililuy 
^^■DDsnCs and actions, (ot %nd. «.^ani% 
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liappened within the limits I havf assigned to my 
historical instruction. One of the most heart-rend- 
ing, took place at Cherry Valley, in Novemher, 
1778 : this place was then a frontier settlement, and 
Colonel Alden had recently been stationed there, 
with a regiment from Massachusetts. A noted par- 
tisan, of the name of Walter Butler, who delighted 
in Indian war&re, and was more a savage than the 
savages he led, (a mass of tories, and of Indians, 
under Brandt, such as had been, at various periods, 
directed by the English leaders against the settle- 
ments west of Alkmy.) This man, knowing the 
country better than Alden, took him by surprise, 
notwithstanding he had had warning, and massa- 
cred, not only him and many of his men, but the 
inhabitants of every age and description. Men, 
women, and children, were butchered in cold blood. 
Ton will read this transaction, and much else, well 
told, in Mr. Campbell's Annals of Tryon county. 
This murderous afiair, and a similar massacre at 
Wyominfif, led to the determination of sending a 
force to lay waste the Indian settlements. Gen- 
eral Sullivan accepted the command, refused by 
Gates, and marching through part of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, arrived at Uie desolated Wyo- 
ming, on the 1 7th of June, 1 779. Here, every thing 
being prepared, od the last of July the army pushed 
forwaitl upon the Indian settlements, the stores and 
artillery passing up the Susquehanna in one hun- 
dred and fifty boats. Having destroyed an Indian 
town, and built a fort, Sullivan awaited the junction 
of another portion of his army, which approached 
(under General James Clinton) by the way of the 
Mohawk. Clinton, with Colonel MsaxvMaa "W^As^ 
nod other New York officer, c».me!^ \>afc^^>a^ ^ 
Fetribation upon the OnouJagaa,\>\vTKflv\?» ^^^ "^^ 
hge, and ]a3nng waste tVievc coxa-^^^a^ w*^'^ ^ 
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mish* in whieh the aimgw ImI a mmket of 4* 
warriomi. A rood was opened to the Omm Ub 
with immense hboiir,and boots carriad thfihorfi 
the tiooM to faobark, that they mip^ ibfwi e jm 
lion witn Sullifan. Thisaceomplishedttbeypiinil 
ed the work of destraction, hot not witboot oppaii 
tion. On the 29th of AngiHt, Bntlor sod Braei 
with their vriiole force of loriea and Indianmyn 
hattle, hot aoon fled with loss, and made no olhii 
regalar attempt at lesistattce. The coontrj of li 
the hostile tribes was hud waste; none were opani 
but the Oneida% who had preaerfed at leant disi^ 
pearanoe of friendship towards the Amerioanai 

Jak9L I suppose, sir, this prodooed quiet, on Ai 
frontiers of New Yoric t 

I7k Foretime We will now look neamhoisi 
where some brilliant military successes gafo edhi 
tp our arms. (General Anthony Wayne had dtftit 
guished himself on many occasions in the coarse oi 
the war, bat his fiune as a gallant officer was estsb 
lished upon a daring achieTement of the 16th lolyi 
in the year of which we haye been speaking. 

Wm. Will you please, sir, to tell us somethiag 
of Qeneral Wayna 

Vn. He was a bold, prompt, enterprising offieOi 
and his character gained him the cognomen of '^Blsd 
Anthony." 

John. As Buonaparte was called the " little eo^ 
poral," by his soldiers. 

Wm. Had Qeneral Washington any such nick* 
name, sir ? 

Un. No. There are characters that soar abofs 

the mass of mankind too fiir to adpiit of such iuai- 

liar appellations. Washington was one. We csa 

only call him\>y Ins nam^^ ox WS^,^''^^Vi^«t^ 

his country;** not w> **'NkBA kxsiOctfsv}^^ NB^B 

the army were in theu Nim\«t-\wto tjxN ti^«^^« 
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Wayne was detached into New Jersey, to destroy 
sacn forage as was likely to fall into the hands of 
the English, and bring in supplies for his country- 
men. This he performed in defiance of a superiour 
force of the enemy, and by his successful efforts in 
collecting cattle he gained from Major Andre, of the 
British army, the appellation of the *' warrio<lrover," 
in a song, which I remember as being popular, at 
the time, in New York, and sung, in derision, to the 
tune of "Yankee Doodle." 
Phil, Do you remember it. Uncle? 
Un. The last verse has been noted as prophetick 
of Andre's &te : he fell into Wayne's hands, and was 
hanged as the associsfte of Arnold. But Wayne 
was not one of the court that condemned the young 
adjutant-general to thel death of a spy. The action 
that gave celebrity t6 the name of Wayne is of a 
date anteriour to the Reason of Arnold. It was the 
taking by a successfiif ' assault the fortress at Stony 
Point, which the *• i^rrio-drover" gallantly car- 
ried, without firing a giitn, at the head of four hun- 
dred brave Americans;^' with fixed bayonets, while 
the poet basked in tBJ' smiles of New York tory 
belles, or painted scen@i^ for the Theatre Royal in 
John street. Stony Pdifat had fallen into the hands 
of the British, and. by ihem was very strongly for- 
tified. It was garrisoilc^ by the brave seventeenth 
regiment, a company ^grenadiers of the seventy- 
first, a corps of refugees jor tories, with adequate ar- 
tillerists : the whole coiiftnanded by Colonel John- 
son. The plan of this erRerprise was formed by the 
commander-in-chief, ai\il he chose Wayne for the 
execution. At eight o'Iflock of the evening of the 
15th of July, 1779, WaPj^e aivd Vi\% V«Nft ^wss^ -w^ 
rived, andiscovered, w\lllfi{L a xa&e «»^ ^V^^ ^"^siA 
point, having marclied toui\ft«ii xcS^fe J^^^^ "^^ 
Here be rested his meii;AiAiec«i»otoA'«^^^'=^ 
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works. Formed in two columns, 
Americans proceeded to the attac 
with unloaded muskets and fixed 
had to pass through a morass, ex 
my's fire, who, aware of their appn 
incessant discharc^es of musketry a 
two attacking columns moved on 1 
and surmounting every obstacle, i 
of the enemy's works. Wayne 
musket ball on the head, but supp( 
persisted in entering the works wil 
panions. Two flags, two standai 
of artillery, a great quantity of mi 
five hundred and forty-three pri 
fruits of this brilliant victory. I 
Pleury, who led one of the column 
my*s standard with his own hand, 
umn was led by Major Stewart. 
Butler, and Febeger, were panic i] 
terprise, and Lieutenant-colonel H 
fighting at the head of his battali< 
lost in killed sixty-three, and the A 
teen killed, and eighty-three wo 
were given by congress to Waj 
Stewart; honours were bestowed 
and pecuniary rewards on the soldi 
ington, whose head-quarters wert 
West Point, deemed the post unten 
ed the works. Although " Mad Ai 
knocked on the head in this affair, 
enabled to write a note to the cor 
two hours after midnight, saying, •* 
The fort and garrison, with Coloi 
OUTS, Our officers and men have I 
who are determineA lo \ie ix^^. 
cerely, Anthony 'Waytv^?^ 
Fm. Well done, ma^ AxwvVq 
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Un. A very short time after this, Major Lee per- 
formed a brilliant exploit, still nearer to our city. The 
British had a garrison at Powles Hook, now Jersey 
City, but then only known as the ferry and first stage 
between New York and Philadelphia. Powlea Hook 
is, by nature, almost an island, and the British had 
mails it quite bo by cutting a deep ditch through (he 
niursh, into which the tide flowed, and lendeied it 
iiupsflffible except at low water. They had a draw- 
bride:eov«T this ditch, which, of course, was only let 
down for their ohti use; and a strong gale appeared 
to secure this pass. The post was well forliSed and 
garrisoned, but being far removed from the nearest 
American station, was considered out of danger. 
Lee had observed, or gained intelligence of, the 
negligence of the garrison, and formed the design 
to surprise them. Lord Stirling, to aid the enter- 
prise, ordered a detachment down towards the Hack- 
insac liver to forage, which caused no alarm, and 
followed himself with five hundred men, three 
hundred of whom were to accompany Lee over the 
river, and to the attack of the point. He reached 
the creek between two and three in the morning, 
crossed the ditch undiscovered, and entered the main 
work with the loss of two killed and three wounded. 
A few of the British were killed U the first charge, 
and one hundred and fifty, including three officers, 
made prisoners. They were borne off with the 
standard: and the victors arrived at Hockinaac 
river, where boats were to have been in waiting. ' 
These had been withdrawn by mistake, and the men, 
fatigued with a march of many miles, were obliged 
to push rapidly up the river fourteen miles before 
they gained tne bridge, crossed, and were met by 
their friends. This exploit was performed within 

ff the army at New York, and of theit aViii^a 



mnaded a corps called the legion, who did 
ble service under General Greene, bm out oi oiir 
precinct. We shall, however, have to mention this 
gallant officer again, in the course of our New 
York history. 

John. What were the military movements of lb« 
enemy during the time of which you have spoken, 
eir? 

Un. They were of little credit lo them, or bene- 
fit to their cause. The British generals, Tryon and 
Garth, landed near New Haven in July, eoleted 
the town, and burnt some publick stores ; but not 
without residence and loss. The militia met them 
bravely, but were overpowered, and had a number 
of worthy cilizeDS killed, wounded, and carried off 
prisoners. The British acknowledged a loss bi 
killed, wounded, and missing, of seventy-six. Try- 
on, with his army, were employed in burning, at 
Norwaik, Faitfieid, Greenwich, and New Haven, 
churches, dwelling-houses, court-houses, and schools, 
with other buildings, to the great loss and distress 
of the country, and certainly without benefit 
Great Britain. Of the destruction you may jud| 
when that at Norwaik amounted to one nundi 
and thirty d we 1 ling-houses, eighty-seven bams, th! 
ly-ninc stores and shops, four mills, and two pbces 
of worship. Such were the exploits of Major Gen- 
oral Tryon, former governor of New York, and 
his conduct, (Lord George Germain wrote to Sir 
Henry Clinton.) met his majesty's approbation. 

John. Was there any thbg panioular doing in 
this city during the summer of 1779? 

Un. Sir Henry Clinton received a re-enforcemeni 

from England, and made preparations for detochinc 

troops from New York, by fortifying the approach- ^ 

es on the land side, and on Long Island. The i^^ 

H^utants were enrolled tLsnaVvua.^iA'cnaik.-^Waid^l 
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volunteer companies, and were drilled and uniform- 
ed. These were principally Eng'Jish and Scotch 
merchanls, and refugees from BoBton and elsewhere.. 
1 have seen these volunteer companies acting aa 
press-gangs for the fleet, and arresting sailors, ami 
sometimes others, at the point of the bayonet. It 
appears by published letters that Sir Henry Clinton 
was discontented with the service, and very much 
with the conduct of the refugees, who were formed 
into a "board of loyalists" under Governor Frank- 
lin, formerly of New Jersey, and who generally in- 
terfered with the plans of the general, by represen- 
tations to the ministry, dictated by their selfishness 
and passions, and by assuming powers of which I 
shall hereafter apeak. At present let us seek amuse- 
ment, after this lesson in local history, by a walk to 
Kipp's bay, 



CHAPTER XX. 

Vji. In the month of September, 1779, the Brit- 
ish forces had returned from depredating to the east- 
ward, and two large columns moved from our city 
up the Hudson, one on each side. Cornwallis com- 
manded on the west side of the river, with his left 
on the Hackinsac. Knyphausen led the column on 
the east of the Hudson. Colonel Baylor crossed 
the Hackinsac, on the 27th of September, with his 
cavalry, and took post at a place colled Herringtown, 
where a party of militia were quartered, Corn- 
wallis saw that this post was within his reach, and 
ordered two detachroenis, under General Gray and 
Colonel Campbell, to advance on Baylor's cavalcj- 
Guided hysowe mercenary wrelcWs, iftWoftoiM.^'Vi 
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the neighbourhood, the British eluded the patrols 
of Baylor, aad cut off his advance guard without 
alarming the main body of the regiment, who were 
asleep in a bam. The orders of General Gray were 
to charge upon his enemy, thus taken by surprise^ 
and ^i ve no quarter. The inhuman order wju obey- 
ed almost to the letter. Of one hundred and four 
privates, sixty -seven were bayoneted, while demand- 
ing quarter. Baylor was wounded with a bayonet, 
but recovered ; his major died of his wounds. One 
of Gray's captains disobeyed the order of his' com- 
mander, and made prisoners of about forty, choosiog 
rather to give quarter to brave men than to stab them 
defenceless and unresisting. Three days after thu^ 
the gallant Major Lee, with his cavalry, and Col- 
onel Richard Butler, with some in&ntry, fell in with 
a party of German yagers, of whom they killed 
ten, and carried off eighteen, with the commanding 
officer, as prisoners. 

Wm. What is meant by yager, sir ? 

Un. The word literally signifies huntsman, bat is 
appropriated by the Germans to their light cavalnr- 

John. Did the British proceed to the Highlands, 
sir? 

Un. No. They completed their foraging, which 
seems to have been one object of the movement, and 
then returned to New York ; another object was to 
call the attention of our folks from their attempt 
upon the stores at Egg Harbour. 

Wm. I hope, sir, you have no more defeats of 
" our folks" to tell of. 

Un. You must hear of many disasters, boy : for 
what is war but a series of disasters ? Count Pulas- 
ki, a gallant foreigni offi.cei ia our service, had rais- 
ed a legionary coips, offiLceie^\s^ Vst«v^'«%^ vsAl 
Aad been ordered lo xaaic\i^otsi'\^i«OL\«i3L\xjro^;^ 
Egg Harbour. 
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Wm. What is meant by legionary corps, air? 

Un. A corps compoHed of cavalry aod infantry. 
The British, who had with a detachmiint destToyed 
ourstnresat Little Egg Harbour, gaiced intelligence 
of Pulaski's movement, surprised bis corps, put hja 
infantry lo the bayonet, and gained a decided advaa- 
lage over his cavalry. 

Wm. Had wc no success^ at this time, sir? 

Un. Let U3 look lo the frontiers of our own state. 

Wm. There I suppose the tomahawk and the 
sca.Iping' knife were at work, 

Un. At midsummer, in 1780, Brandt, the Indian 
chief, before mentioned, with a body of lories and In- 
dians, laid waste the district of Canajoharie, at a time 
when ihe militia were on service at Fort Schtiyler. 
Sir John Johnson wreaked his vengeance on Schoha- 
rje, which he burnt, and with his savages, on the I8th 
of October, laid Caugbnawaga in ruins, sweeping 
with the besom of destruction the volley of the Scho- 
harie creek. Johnson passed up the north side of 
the Mohawk, burning all in bis course. General 
Van Renselaer, who commanded in ibis district, or- 
di'red out Colonel Brown with his militia, but they 
were not in sufficient force to withstand the enemy, 
and the colonel, and thirty of his men, fell in (he at- 
tempt. Johnson took post near the Mohawk castle, 
or village, and fortified the spot, by a breastwork 
thrown across a neck of land, in part surrounded by 
the Mohawk river. Here ho placed his regiment 
of regulars and tories. His Indians occupied an 
elevated wood in his neighbourhood. General Von 
Renselaer attacked the Indians, drove them from 
their cover, and they fled towards the Susquehanna. 
Johnson's troops resisted until night, and under its 
cover they escaped from the intended attack of the 
aexl day, 
h^Mr, This warfare on the bordeta, tatt\ci mv'Vs^ 
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Indiaiu, was more dreadi'iil than even the ha 
of battle. 

Vn. Tenfoldmore: forwomenand childii 
butchered by iheae barbarians, and indiscrii 
devaalatioD spread over (he most beautiful ra 
the world. Johnson, and his (ori(«, Indiana, 
dians, and Englishmen, in October, 1780, h 
Tale of the Schoharie creek, strewed with the 
of a happy population, notwithstanding the 
resistance of the inhabitants, who in many i 
ters with these sarages displayed a courage 
of the cause they fought in — the cause of Awr 
Early in 1781, while yet the country was e 
with snow, the enemy sijcceeded in caplurin] 
ral of the garrison of Port Schuyler, and 
Nicholas Fish, one of our very worthy citim 
lately deceased, by great eObrts succeeded id 
ing the garrison. In July, Colonel Marina 
let commanded at this fori. A party of thie 
dred Indians and lories, led by one John Da 
were scouring the Mohawk Tiilley, and ha 
burned a village within a short distance of Si 
tady. when WilJct, ever prompt and active, I 
by nis scouts, learned their number and sil 
marched with one hundred and six men du 
dark night to the vicinity of the enemy's camp, 
was in a thick awamp near Cherry Valley. 
McKean joined Willet with thirty men ; an 
came in sight of the swamp about daybreak. 
onel Willet drew up his party in two paralla 
and oidered tbem to conceal themselTes behin 
Major McKean occupied the right, and Willi 
one hundred men, the left of the line. T* 
were sent to pass over an open piece of gTon 
decoy, with orders to run, when discovered 
enemy, in between the two lines. The pll 
iVeeded. The Indiana ia.\Bei \.\vew^w «<[ ai 
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sued the fugitives, but as ihey approached the am- 
bush they were received by a deadly fire from right 
and led. They reticatud, and betook theiDselvea to 
trees for sheltw; but Wiiiet now ordered a charge 
with the bayonet, and, waving hia h^t with a AwrraA, 
led on hia meo, driving (he snvage foe through the 
encampment, which, with all their recently accumu- 
lated plunder.fcll iniothe handsof the victors. The 
eneiny wus ptiraued towflrd the Sasqui3haDDB. 

Wm. Colonel Miirinus Willet, I remember, wna 
one of the New York 'Liberty boys, with Sears, 
McDougall, and Lamb. 

Un. He was, boy; and lived here many years 
fifler the country was blessed with self-government, 
owing to the exertions of such true patriots aa him- 
self. He was for a time mayor of our city; and 
when in advanced life he could be induced to speak 
of Indian warfare, the old man would say, " there is 
nothing like encouraging your men with a hurrah : 
I was always good at a hurrah ;" and he was a soldier 
that not only cheered his men but led them. About 
a moDth after ib's, a party of British, Indians, and . 
tories, penetrated from Canada, and encamped in the 
neig'h hour hood of Johnson-hall, the house built by 
Sir William, and of which I have shown you the 

ficture. It was about a mile from the village of 
ohnstown, to the north. Colonel Wiiiet marched 
from his garrison with three hundred men, on the 
22d of Augual, determined to attack the invaders, al- 
though they amounted to at least six hundred, under 
the command of Major Rass, and the savage, Wai- 
ter Butler. Ross advanced from his encampment 
with all his force, and met Wiilel with only two 
hundred men, he having detached Colonel Harper 
to make a circuit through the woods, and fall on the 
ouemy's rear. At the first fire from this superioac 
>, Willet's men gave way, and 6e4 Xo 'OtvftWJt, 
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where he endeavoured to rally them, but in Tain, 
They retreated to the villng'p, and here our brave 
colonel was joined by a body of two hundred miliiiH. 
In (be mean lime, Harper had gained the rear of 
the eDetny, and commenced an attack. ' Willet now 
ndranced, and routed the barbarians, who were puf' . 
sued through the wiidcrness Tor miles. The nmi^B 
derer of Cherry Valley, Waher Butler, was kilkfl 
by an Oneida Indian during the pursuit A paitH 
of this tribe (which had been uniformly on tlw ■ 
American part) iiad joiaed in pursuiag the roiiieil ' 
enemy, and Butler, on horseback, reached the W*.' 
Canada creek, and swam his horse over. One :■■' 
the Oneidas was on the bank opposite to Emler, whi i. 
he turned and defied his pursuers. The Indian di< 
charged his rifle, and the murderer fell. "Thro" 
isz Jown his rifle and blanket," says Mr. Camj" 
bell, " the Indian plung'ed into the creek and swnni 
across;" "he raised his tomahawk, and with a y»^ll, 
sprang, like a tiger, upon his fallen foe; Butler sup- 
plicated for mercy;" the Oneida with upliAed weapon 
shouted in broken English, " Sherry Valley, Slier 
ry Valley!" and then buried his tomahawk b ifi'- 
brain of his victim. " The place," Mr. Campbti', 
says, " is called Butler's ford lo this day," 

Joha. One cannot but rejoice in the death of Ktcb 
a man, when the massacre of Cherry Valley is n 
mem be red. 

Wffl, Had Col Willet any more battles. tJocW 
Vn. No. Thedefealof Ross and Butler WwS 
last fight; although in the winter of I781-j^« 
sought danger by a hazardous expedition wUT 
part of his garrison, passing up the Mohawk on 6 
ice. and with snow shoes through the wildemw to 
Fort Oswego. But on arriving, he learned that ihu I 
preliminaries of peace had been signed, i 
■tOoned the enteiprise. 
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Wm. When did Colonel Wilkt die ? 

Un. August 22d, 1830, oo ihc anniversary of his 1 
victory over Ross and Butler. You will all read 1 
Mr. Campbell's Annals of Tryon county, and feel, I 
as I do. much indebted to htm for the information j 
he has collected and cnmmunicattd. 



CHAPTER XXI, 




Un. I here present you with a. picture of the old J 
Dutch church, in Albany, as it stood in the roiddls J 
of the street, even as ktc as 1806, when I first si 
that cily. The picture is copied from Mr. Jo 
Flettiinn; Watson's very pleasant publication on 1 

9 of New York, and is engraved by Ma 



^^ 
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John. It was at Albany, I remember, that one ok- 
the origiiml patroons settled upon a great territory. 

Un. And his descendants still enjoy it. To tnc^ 
north of the town commenced the property of th^ 
** patroon/' the title by which General Stephen Vai^ 
Ronsclaer is still known in this district, and whicb 
he has endeared to the people by his virtues. 

John. You have not told us much of Albany, sir? 

Un. 1 have spoken to you of places and transac- 
tions to the nortn and west of that city. Happily for 
her she was never the scene of those conflicts wnich 
make up the ^reat bulk of history. Threatened from 
the south and the north, the east and the west, her 
avowed enemies never reached her but us captives. 
At the time Burgoync was the guest of Schuyler, 
Albany was, compared to its present state, a village; 
indeed, New York city was little more. Albany 
has lon^ been a place of great importance as the 
seat of the legislature, and residence of the govern- 
ors of the state. Hut at the time of which I treat, 
it was illustrious by the morals and manners of its 
inhabitants, more than by the splendour of its edi- 
fices. The Schuylers, Van Renselaers, and other 
descendants of the Dutch settlers of New Amster- 
dam, have, by their virtues, thrown a lustre around 
the city of Albany, brighter than any that can bo 
derived frotn successful commerce, with all its at- 
tendant luxuries. 

John. The winter of 1779-80, I have read of as 
the hard ir inter. 

Un. It was. In New York great efforts were 
made to iricre.'jselhe depr(!ciation of continental mo- 
ney, by rnanufacturint-r count(;rfeit bills, and during 
thi.s wintfT the American army, quartered in their 
own country, were \u a i%\.vv\.v\ ^^^ v.^Xwix^^, «qi^v\t\i^^^ 
htnirr in vvant of c\ol\\*\wv; ^"^^^^ ^^^^^'^' '^"^^ ^^^^x^ 
dc'scnbcs his army as *^iumW\Uv^tN^i5^Ax«^^^«5^^ 
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clothed, riotous, and robbing' ihe counlry people 
of their suhsiatence, from sheer neceaBily," The 
soldiers were reduced lo half allowance of laiiouo, 
and the general to the necessity of making requisi- 
tions upon each county of New Jersey for a staled 
quantity of meat and Hour, to be delivered within 
six (lays; giving notice of the necessity which 
would oblige him to resort to coercion. " To tho 
honour of the magiatrales, and people of New Jer- 
sey," Judge Marshall says, "although their counlry 
was much exhausted, the supplies required were in- 
stantly furnished, and a temporary relief obtained." 
Amidst these distresses, a blow was aimed at the en- 
emy on Sloten Island. A bridge of ice gave oppor- 
tunity for any force to pass from (he main land, and 
it was supposed that the state of the harbour of New 
York would prevent re-enforcemenis being sent from 
thence. General Washington ordered a detachment 
of two ihousiind men, under Lord Stirling, to attempt 
a surprise of the iroops on the island, principally 
consisting of Skinner's new corps, computed at twelve 
hundred men. The expedition was a failure. The 
enemy were found entrenched and prepared. The 
tones of the neighbourhood would not allow their 
friends to be surprised. It was likewise found that 
a passage remained open for boats from New York 
to Stalen Island, and that troops could be thrown 
across the bay. His lordship, under these circum- 
stances, retreated with some loss, and manv of bis 
followers frostbitten. His army had been followed 
by the most licentious of the New Jersey borderers 
for the purpose of plunder, and the officers had, after 
their return, the task of rescuiag part of the spoil, 
and returning it lo the owners. This transaction 
took place in January, Afterward, the long contin- 
uance of severe cold closed the tay ot "^e^ X (^^vj^ 
~^' solid ice, so ihat I icmera\iei Vq Wva w" 
20» 
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troop of hone and artillery crossing to Staten Uml 
on this immense bridge, which connected all one 
islands, one with the other, and with the main kni. 
John. Did this occasion distress in the garrison, sirt 
Un, To the officers and soldiers some; to the iih 
habitants very ffreat suffering. Wood was cot oa 
the three islands by the military, and few trees e^ 
caped the axe that winter. But fiiel and provisioiii 
were scarcely to be purchased by the citizens, etea 
those who had the means of paying exorbitant pri- 
ces. In many instances household furniture wai 
broken up to supply the fire necessary to support 
life. From Gortlandt street to Po wles Hook,TweIl 
remember the beaten track for sleighs and wagons 
winding occasionally around, and between, die Mb 
of ice ; and a similar road was in use to Hoboken, 
from whence some wood was procured, by parties 
of soldiers sent over for the purpose. On the 17tli 
of March, St. Patrick's day, I saw horsemen cross- 
ing the bay on the ice, but it was then considered 
dangerous to make their road over the deeper part, 
or channel. The year 1780 produced a multitude 
of important events : I must refer you to geaeral 
history for the successes of Sir Henry Clinton in the 
south. He returned to New York early in June, 
leaving Lord Com wallis to command. In our neigk- 
bourhood, the sufferings of the continental army, 
and the depreciation of the paper money, which 
was of little worth when received as their pay, and 
which pay was always in arrears, caused discontent 
and mutiny. To take advantage of it, five thou- 
sand British and German troops crossed from Staten 
Island to Elizabethtown-point, under General Knyp- 
hauaen. They landed m \.h^ ui^ht of the 6th of 
June, and immedialeVy m^Tc\i%dL Vn C«^\!iL\!k»eC\s.\E 
firms to warda SprrngtveYd. T\i^ xsSCxV^^ 
mnd liaraaaed the inaicYi oi 0[ie\TiW^«%.>«Wxs 
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a halt at Connecticut farms, and under the ofdera <rf \ 
the niagnoDimous general in command, si 
and burnt the village. In the course of this mili- 
tary transaction, a soldier came up to the window of 
the clergyman's house, and bravely discharged hii 
musket at the bosom of Mrs. Caldwell, the wife of 
the reverend gentleman, as she sat in the midst of 
her children with an infant in her arms. She ii>- 
stantly expired. After this exploit, the invaders pro- 
ceeded to Springfield, but finding there one brigade 
of regular troops, and some militia, their piogreM 
was arrested. General Washington advanced with 
his army to "the short hills" back of Springfield, 
and made preparations for an engagement with tho 
Qerman general ; but in the night he silently wilb> j 
drew to the place of his disembarcation, fiiUowet ■ 
by the execrations of a desolated district. 

Wm. Such an expedition would not e 
the mutineers. 

John. About this time there were important ti 
actions in the Carolinas. 

Ua. For which I refer you lo the historians; ex- 
cept those connecliid wiiii the biography of General 
Gates. The affairs of the south demanded a re-en- 
fbccement from the main army, and after much delay, 
peneral Washington obtained the consent- of co» 1 
gress to send on a detachment under the commanAfl 
of the Baron de Kalb. This German gentlemanfl 
was a true friend to America, and to Washington^ ■ 
He bad visited the colonies, and become attached to 
the people, some time before the war ; and on hear- 
ing of the commencement of hostilities, lefl the ser- 
vice of France, and offered himself to congress. Hi« 
character and talents gained him an appointmont, 
mach to the dissatisfaction of General Gates's friend 
Conway. The baron was carrytng into effect, % ^\»n. 
^S^ the subsistence of his army, &nd.l.\i« i^v&l«\'^^ 
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country, when his operations were siupaadedbytli^ 
arrival of Major ^mstronff, Gatee's aid-de-camp^ 
who announced the approach of the general to tasr 
command in the south. Congress, misled, ss, the 
whole continent had heen, by the fiustitions renatatios 
Grates had acquired at the expense of Gbneraf Schn^ 
ler, chose the hero of Saratoga as the opponent of hii 
countryman, Cornwallis. In this ^appointment the 
commander-in-chief was not consulted, who, Judge 
Marshall says, had determined to recommend Qreena 
On the 25th of July, Gates took the command, sod 
was received by De Kalb with cordiality and res- 
pect. Immediately on his arrival th'e English gen- 
eral ordered the army to prepare for a march, sod 
in an opposite direction to that proposed by De Kalh 
They moved on the 27th of July, and suffered ex- 
tremely for necessary forage and provisions. M 
Clermont, Gkites was joined by General Stevens, 
with seven hundred Virginia militia. 

Wm. Uncle, what had become of Colonel Daniel 
Morgan ? 

Un. Morgan, after serving at the battle of Moa- 
mouth, and for some time after, had retired to his 
plantation in Virginia, which his neighbours called 
" Saratoga." When Grates was appointed to com- 
mand the southern armies, he was authorized to call 
Colonel Morgan into service. Morgan sent in his 
resignation, July 18th; it was known that he requir- 
ed the rank of brigadier-general, which was given 
him. In his letters to Grates there is no appearance 
of dissatisfaction with him, and he expresses his plea- 
sure that he had been appointed to the southern de- 
partment rather than Lincoln. Letters of flattery 
and congratulation were poured in upon the hero of 
iSfaratoga, and fresYi \auTe\a "^t^vi.\^ >s^ \»&^«A. 
Conway, and many o^ xclot^ \Tsi^^t\a»s»^ '«s&si&!^ 
others by Doctoi RxxaVi. 
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John, I know that these predictions were not veri- 
fied. 

Uru The particulars of the unfortunate hattle of 
Camden you will find in Marshall, and in Lee's 
soathem campaign. Lord Comwallis was on his 
march to attack Gates, and the Americans were on 
their march to take a stronger position, when the 
advance parties unexpectedly met. Both armies 
Ibrmed, and battle ensued The militia could not 
stand the charge of the British, but fled, and Gen- 
eral Gates, after making ineffectual attempts to stop 
them, and believing that the continental troops had 
likewise dispersed, continued his retreat eighty miles 
from the field of battle, before halting, and then re- 
moved one hundred miles further. 

Wm. Did the regular troops continue the battle, 
sir? 

Un. Yes. Deserted by their general, they fought 
but too long. The brave De Kalb sunk under eleven 
wounds, and exhausted his last breath in praise of 
his comrades, and blessings on the country he bled 
for. Never was victory more complete. Hundreds 
of the brave were killed, and many taken prisoners, 
while the cowards were secured by the sacrifice. 
All the baggage, artillery, and stores, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. 

Wm. Morgan was not with Gates at this time, 
sir, was he ? 

Un. No ; but many as good as he. I will finish 
all I ought to say of'^ the southern war, while giv- 
ing lessons respecting New York, by some further 
notice of Daniel Morgan. General Gates continued 
for a time in command of the south after this disas- 
ter ; and Morgan, now a brigadier-general, applied 
to him, about the 12th o( ^e^xcTD^^ex^lot ^^tw^rt 
sion, with a detachment, to mo^^ \\\\.iti\\\^xi«v^c5Q»^^;^ 
hood of Comwallis. who hai >QXoYe x«> vv^^ 
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encampment. Morgan was confident that he coaU 
strike a blow at Tarleton, and his friends solicit- 
ed Gates to permit him to move against the enemy, 
but Gates took no notice of the applications. When 
Greene superseded Grates, Morgan again applied for 
such a command, and received it The battle of the 
Cowpens was the result. 

Wm. O, Uncle ! tell us of that battle. 

Vn, I will let Morgan tell it himself. Here is a 
true copy of an unpublished letter from Daniel to a 
friend, and I delight to see the very words in which 
such men tell their own stories. This letter remindb 
one of Starke's relation of the battle of Bennington. 
Read it, William. 

Wm. " When you left me, you know I was desi- 
rous to have a stroke at Tarleton ; my wishes are 
gratified, and I have given him a devil of a whip- 
ping — a more complete victory never was." He 
then states the force with which Greene detached 
him, viz.: three hundred regulars, one hundred mil- 
itia, and Colonel Washington's cavalry, ninety; giv- 
ing him "orders discretionary. With this detach- 
ment I marched over the Broad river, and gained 
the left flank of Cornwallis's army; which you'll 
think gave him some uneasiness." The day after, 
hearing of a body of two hundred and fifty tories, he 
sent Colonel Washington after them, who killed aod 
wounded one hundred and fifty, and brought off forty 
prisoners, without losing a man. " On this," he 
says, " Lord Cornwallis detached Tarleton, with nine 
hundred chosen troops, the flower of his army, with 
his lc<Tion, on the west side of Broad river, to attack 
me in front, while General Leslie marched upon 
the east side to cut off my retreat. I saw I was pur- 
sued by three armies, each vastly superiour to mine. 
I collected about ^\% hundred militia, (three of which 
fo\xg\i\., the others ratv away ^"^ mxNx \.\\\& \\ule army I 
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moved up Paco!et river, west of CornwaJlis. The 
three armies followed me like bloodhounds; TaTkton 
was foremost in the chase. On the 17th instant," 
November, " my spies came in about two hours be- 
fore day, and told me thai the enemy was within 
five miles of me, marching very rapidly. 1 did not 
intend to fig-ht that day ; but intended to cross Paco- 
let early that morning to a strong piece of ground, 
and then decide the matter. But as matters were 
circumstanced, no time was to bo lost, and I prepared 
for battle as soon as the day broke ; and had just 
time to form a disposition when they hove in sight. 
They formed in one line, raised a prodigious yell, 
and came rumiingat us as if they intended to eat ua 
^p. However, we sustained the charge. The con- 
flict was severe indeed, for about forty minutes, in 
which time their over numbers had gamed both our 
flanks. We then had no alternative bul to charge 
{hem with bayonets, which we did," "and made them 
give way. Al that lime Tarleton was cutting the 
militia on our leH, and nearly in our rear." Cdonel 
Washington with his regiment "of ninety men 
charged the whole of Tarleton's cavalry, and put 
them to flight, killing a number. In the meantime, 
we followed up our blows till we took their field-pie- 
ces, when every man took to his heels for security, 
helter skelter ; we were too swift for them — killed, 
wounded, and took prisoners one thousand veteran 
troops; one thousand stand of arms; two field-pie- 
ces; ihirty-tive wagons; and immense baggage, and 
entirely broke up Tarleton's legion." Well done, 
old Daniel Morgan ! 

John. But two other detachments were in pursuit 
of him. 

Un. Both which he ehided. In the charge of 
cavalry, it so chanced thai Tarleton ani v«ti lA ^\» 
oiScen were close upon Wasliingl-oti, a*. livemaiaM* 
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alone. Tarlelon dis(!harged both his pistola, nnii j 
both took efleclun Washington's horse. Two Amei- i 
ican horsemen encounieced ihe olticers, and the Eng- 
glish cavalry flying, Tarleton escaped by the fled- 
nesa of his horse. This was the crown)ng exploit 
of our old friend Danie! Morgan, a man of giant-like 
bodily strength, and undaunted courage. He ia 
after times stood ready to fight for his country, and I 
served her in other capacities than that of waiTiou I 
He died on the 6th of July, 1802. | 

John. He was a true hero of the revolution. ,' 

Vn. Now let us return to the history of New 
York. One of the most prominem events in oK 
neighbourhood at this time, was the treason of At- 
nold. With that is included the patriotism of PaoM- 
ing, Van Wort, and Williams, and the execution of 
Major John Andre, the British adjutant-general, U 
a spy, Ab 1 have seen Mr. Sparks's Biographjr rf 
Arnold in your hands, 1 can give you no Airlner ID' 
formation on the subject. But, as an event b New 
York history. I must mention the proroineni points 
of cheafliiir. General Arnold, though a bTavemaD, 
and possessed of lalenls beyond mediocrity. WBSself- 
ish and sordid. He was eslravagant In liis espeo- 
dilures. and after his marriage felt the pecuniaiy 
necessity which every man must feel, who doa 
not limit his expenses to his resources; and having 
neither principle nor religion to restrain biia,hedfr 
lermined upon seizing the lirst opportunity (bal<i( 
fered, to become rich by the sacrilice of his country- 
He had been justly censured for illegal proccedinp 
in Philadelphia, and he flattered himself, and there 
is reason to believe, that his wife flattered him, hf 
representing his country as ungralefiil, unjust, ami 
unworthy of liberty. He entered into correspond- 
ence with the enemy ; and mantEuvred to obtain the 
■rommand at West Po'm^, fot \Ve ^mt^obc af bcti 
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I 

ing' that important post, its stores, and garrison, to 
the English. Thus prepared, he took advantage of 
the absence of General Washington, (who had gone 
to Rhode Island to concert measures with Count 
Rochambeau for the service,) and having matured 
his plan of treason in conjunction with Major Andre, 
the latter came up the river in a ship of war, landed, 
Buid was met by Arnold, (without the American posts,) 
who gave him inventories of the stores, information 
of the strength and weakness of the forts, settled the 
mode of delivering up the post, and pointed out the 
disposition to be made of tne garrison, so as to yield 
c&em a prey to the enemy ; and perhaps Washing- 
ton with them. 

Wm. Some to be prisoners, and some killed I 
Sold for money ! Oh, Uncle — can men do so ? 

Un. Well may you ask, boy. On the 25th of 
September, 1780, General Washington returned to 
West Point, and found that Arnold had fied, and 
Andte had been secured as a spy. Andre, as you 
have read, was taken in disguise, as he was return- 
ing to New York, having, by what men call acci- 
dent, been disappointed in getting aboard the ship 
that brought him, and contrary to his intention car- 
ried within our lines. Arnold received notice of 
his capture in time to save himself; and with the 
barge belonging to the fort, boarded the English 
ship. Major Andre was tried, condemned as a spy, 
and as such executed ; every attention being paid to 
his unhappy situation that could with propriety be 
allowed, and much sympathy felt for his sufferings. 

John. Sir Henry fcJlinton tried to save him. 

Un. Yes. And Arnold had the insolence to use 
threats, and attempt to justify his own conduct. But 
the firmness of Washington was not to be shaken. 
He executed the spy ; and Sir Henry Clinton re- 

roh. II. — 21 
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warded the traitor, by riches, military rank, and 
command of armies. 

John, It appears strange, sir, that Sir Hairy C 
ton should entrust a traitor with the lives and lib 
of armies as he did. 

Tin, I will mention a &ct relative to that sob 
which is yet unknown to the world. A gentlo 
of the most unblemished character, now &r ad 
ced in years, assured me, that when Arnold de] 
ed from New York in the command of the a 
with which he committed depreda^ns in the CI; 
peake, " a dormant commission" was given to 
onels Dundas and Simcoe, jointly, by Sir H( 
Clinton, authorizing them, if they suspected Ar. 
of sinister intent, to supersede hmi, and put hii 
arrest This proves that Clinton did not trust J 
and we may reasonably suppose that such a w 
was set upon his conduct on other occasions. 

John. Is this a fact to be relied upon, sir 1 

Vn. Most fully. The gentleman who comm 
cated it to me, was in his youth a confidential c 
in Sir Henry Clinton's omce, and copied and di 
ered the dormant commission as directed. This 
plains a passage in Clinton's letter to his gov 
' ment, in which he says, " this detachment is ui 
the command of General Arnold, with whom 1 1 
thought it right to send Colonels Dundas and i 
coe, as being officers of experience, and much in 
confidence.'' Connected with this expeditioi 
the south, is the romantick adventures of Serge 
major Champe, which you will find detailed io 
memoirs of tne American Lee, the same who 
prised the post of Powles Hook. 

Wm. If it belongs to New York, I hope you 
give us at least an abridgement of the story. 

Un, You will all read Lee's Memoirs of the 
in the southern depaxlmeul \\^\)X ^a xV^ja ^^x^ <i i 
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geant Champe belongs particularly to New York, 
I muai tell it. While the fale of Andre was still in 
suspense, General Washington determined, if it was 
k noaaible to get possession of Arnold, he would make 
bwim the victim, and use his influence to spare the. 
■life of the young oflicer who had unintentionally 
^rfaced himself in the situation of a spy. He sent 
br, and consulted Major Lee. The plan propoa- 
i'as for a (rusty and intelligent man to present 
self as a deserter 10 the enemy, and enlist in 
i corps that was then forming under Arnold's 
r patronage; and then By the aid of cer- 
hin persons in New York with whom Washington 
rresponded, to seize the traitor, and bring him oS* 
tf a patty on the west side of the Hudson, who should 
ready to receive him. Lee mentioned the ser- 
Kceant-major of bis legion as being a man fit for 
^toe enterprise, hut feared that his sense of honour, 
1 the expectations he had of receiving a commis- 
1, would prevent his consenting even to a;ipear in 
e character of a deserter, The general eommis- 
loDed Lee to give assurances that he would stand 
Btween the sergeant and disgrace, and advanced 
■rery argument that could be suggested to engage 
"' 2 enterprise. Lee departed, furnished with 
ctions^andletterslotheagentsinNew York 
o were to join in the attempt. After a long con- 
e with Champe, the major prevailed upon the 
rgeant to undertake the execution of the scheme; 
das no time was to be lost, he immediately pre- 
pared himself and his horse for the perilous expedi- 
tion. Cbamjie entered into the plan, as il proved, 
with all his soul. That very night, having made 
himself master of Washington's instructions, (one 
of which was in no case to take the life of Arnold, 
as that would be interpreted aAsassinaiion, whereas 

a anlpmn SHprlfirp at Ui& CUHUObX.'S 
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be attained,) he a little before midnight withdrew 
his horse from the packet, and with his cloak, 
sword, valise, and orderly book, mounted to parsoe 
his way to Powles Hook, by such routes as his 
experience suggested to be best for avoiding patrob 
or scouting parties. Scarcely half an hour had 
elapsed when Lee's lieutenant brought him inform- 
ation that a patrol had fallen in with a dragoon, 
who on being challenged had clapped spurs to his 
horse and escaped. The subaltern was all impa- 
tience for orders to send off men in pursuit, and the 
major tried by every device to delay such an an* 
welcome procedure. He feigned the dulness of t 
man awakened from sound sleep, although his anxi- 
ety had prevented any approach to that state ; he 
affected to believe that it could not be a dragoon; 
or if one, that his intention was not desertion. The 
lieutenant pressed the matter — paraded the troop, 
and showed that one was missing, and that one Ser- 
geant-major Champe. " 1 have ordered a party for 
pursuit," added the zealous officer, "and they onlj^ 
await your orders." Lee delayed as long as possi- 
ble; but orders must be given, and the dragoons 
were spurred on to overtake the supposed deserter 
by every motive which the honour of the corps 
could suggest. The leader of the pursuers was 
nominatea by Lee; he was sent for and received his 
orders. This was a young cornet. Off the party 
dashed, leaving the major in a state of extreme anxi- 
ety. About three o'clock in the afternoon Lee was 
called from his tent by the shouts of his soldiers, 
and he saw the cornet approaching with his party, 
one of the- dragoons leading the sergeant-majors 
well-known horse, with his cloak, sword-scabbard, 
and other accoutrements. That Champe was dead, 
and that he had occasioned his death, was the heart- 
rending thought ihu a^^^T^xic.^ W^^^^i^nitA Lee. 
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The cornet reported that tliey had traced the desener 
during the night by ihe marks of his horse's shoes, 
left on (he road owing to a recent shower of rain. 
(The shoesof the dragooD horses were unlikeotbers.) 
That at daybreak he continued with TDore speed in 
the chase, and as he approached Bergen gained 
sight of Champe, who likewise saw his pursuers. 
At the village of Bergen, the sergeant-major, after 
riding through several devious streets, took (he read 
to the right, determining la make for sonte British 
galleys that he Icnew ware stationed near the shore, 
and not approach Powlea Hooir, as was flrst intend- 
ed, This change of course baffled the cornel for a 
lime ; but gaining information from a countryman > 
who had seen a dragoon spurring out of the Tillage, 
the party again pushed forward upon the track of 
the fugitive. When in sight of the galleys, Champe 
made a halt, lied his valise (which contained the 
orderly book, his clothes, money, &c,) to his shoul- 
ders, drew his sword, and again spurred for the 
shore. This momentary hall brougnt his pursuers 
within a few hundred yards of .him. When near 
the marshy edge of the water, the sergeant dismount- 
ed, rushed through the sedge, threw himself idlo the 
water, and called on the galleys for help, A boat 
iraa launched to receive the deserter, (as no one 
could doubt him to be,) and some guns were fired 
to keep off his pursuers. The report of the party 
who had returned with the sergeant-maior's horse, 
cloak, scabbard, and accoutrements, eased Major Lee 
of his apprehensions for the safety of Champe. 

JoA». Nothing could have happened better, for 
giving credit to the story Champe would tell the 
enemy. 

Un. The account given hytbe commander of the 
galleys of what he had wilneBBeA,wo>i\i\iftWia.wi.^« 
credential for the sergeant. He waa e'^KiRVQ^A. >il 
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Sir Henry Clinton, received with fayour, found a^ 
opportunity to communicate with the agents of Waski. 
ington residing in New York ; and to further th^ 
plan, enlisted in Arnold's legion. 

John, Had Washington many friends in the cit^ 
who gave him intelligence? * 

Un, Several. And they were in some instances 
unknown to each other. One of those to whom 
Champe was introduced, prepared every thing for 
seizing and carrying off the traitor ; Champe com- 
municated his progress to Lee, who by the generaf i 
orders prepared to receive Arnold. In the mean 
time, Andre was condemned and executedT There- 
fore the only end in view by the capture of Arnold 
was his punishment. Champe gave notice to Bia- 
jor Lee, that 'being appointed one of the recruiting 
sergeants for Arnold's legion, he had every neces- 
sary opportunity for the execution of the plan. Ad- 
joining to the garden of the house in which Arnold 
resided was an alley, and by removing some of the 
palings, and replacing them in apparent security, 
the conspirators were to enter, guided by Champe, 
seize their intended victim when he returned, as 
was his invariable custom, at midnight, from his 
visits of business or pleasure, and retired to the gar- 
den. They were to gag him, carry him off through 
the alley, and to a boat prepared and lying at i 
wharf of the north river. If questioned, they were 
to represent him as a drunken soldier whom they 
were conveying to the guard house. Washington 
ordered Lee to be ready on the opposite shore to re- 
ceive Arnold, and prevent any personal injury to 
him. The major repaired at night to the appointed 
place, with a party of dragoons. Hour afier hooi 
passed ; but no boat approached. The day broke, 
and with the led horses prepared for Champe and 
ills prisoner, Loe leiiimsii \a c^ccl"^* \dl ^ ilsw dayi 
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be was informed by the agem in New York, that 
on [he d&y previous la the nppointed night, Arnold 
had removed his quarters to be near the place of em- 
barcalion for the expedition to ihe Chesapeake; and 
that the legion, to which Champe was attached, had 
been shipped among' the first of the troops for fear 
of the men deserting. Thus the sergeant-major was 
entrapped, and instead of crossing the Hudson with 
his general as a prisoner, was cairied off to Virginia, 
and employed in warfere against his countrymen. 
From this unwelcome service he found means to free 
himself, and when Lee's legion was acting against 
Comwallis in the south, the sergeant-major most 
unexpectedly joined his old comrades, and the mys- 
tery of his night, with the whole story, being sooB 
known, he was received by the corps with applause 
and welcome. 

Wm. Tell us, air; what became of this darii 

Un. He was forwarded by General Greene' 
commander-in-chief, who rewarded him; and as hit 
remaining in service might subject him to death if 
taken prisoner, he was honourably discharged. Eia 
settled as a planter in his native state, but late in "*" 
removed to Kentuckv, and there died. 

John. I should like very much, sir, to know the 
house in which Amoid resided, and the alley by 
which Champe meant to convey him to the gallows. 

Un. I have had the same curiosity, but have not 
been able to gratify it. The gentleman who gave 
me the information respecting the "dormant com- 
raission" given to Dundas and Simcoe, could not sat- 
isfy me on this point. He thought that Arnold had 
not a house appropriated to him at this time, but 
quartered with some other officers. My conjecture 
would fix the spot for his dwelling-^Wca e\>JMa \n. 
^pPonover ^uare, with the paliag fence o'^'vn.%(^ 
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Sloat alley; or in Smith street, with the fence ( 
Jews i^lley. Mr. John Fleming Watson, who h 
published a very interesting book on the old tim 
of New York, says, " Mr. Robert Lenox thoac 
he (Arnold) lived with Admiral Digby." Tl 
agrees with my supposition, that the hoose fro 
which Champe plotted to remove him, was in Ha 
over square with the fence on Sloat alley. If so, 
was the great Beekman house, and the usual re 
dence of the admirals ; there, the presoit king 
England resided when on shore, as a midshipmi 
But Mr. Watson could obtain no definite mformati 
on the subject, and now both the houses I have mc 
tioned are swept from the hce of the city, and t 
earth, by the great fire of December, 1835. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

John. From this time forward the principal even 
of the war occurred in the south, sir ? 

Un. General Washington had determined 
take command there ; and in conjunction with tl 
French troops under Rochambeau, the plan of oj 
rations against Lord Comwallis was carried io 
execution. But Arnold, who was again in Nc 
York, was despatched by Sir Henry against N^ 
London, early in September, as if to call the atte 
tion of the American general to that quarter. N< 
London is on the borders of Long Island sound, a 
on the west side of the mouth of the river Tham( 
on the same side was a fort called after the govemi 
Trumbull, and on the opposite side another fc 
called Griswold, was commanded by Colonel Le 
yard, an inhabitant o{ l^e^v IjaiAotl. Kxa^Vl lu 
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^K^ and marched against Fort Trumbull, which wu fl 
^^aUmdoned oa his approach. He had ordered Col- g 



rnag^ 



onel Eyre to land on [he east aide of the river and 
attack Fori Griswold. Colonel Ledyard refused to 
surrender, and the British stormed the fort, and eiL- 
tered the emhraaures with fixed bayonels. The 
Americans ceased resistance, and Ledyard delivered 
his sword to the conimaading officer. Qovernor 
Trumbull, in his letter to General Washington, says, 
"the aword presented by Colonel Ledyard w 
mediately plunged into his bosom, and the c; 
was kept up until the greater part of the garrisi 
was killed or wounded." 

John. Was this the act of Colonel Eyre 
l/n. No. He fell in the assault, as dia secona 
in command, with two hundred of the assailants. 
Arnold, himself a New London man, burnt the town, 
and all that was combustible in it, and returned to 
New York covered with military glory. This ex- 
pedition did not arrest the great plan of Washington 
upon the south, which, by the capture of Comwallifl 
and his army at Yorktown, in fact terminated the I 
war, ■ 

Wm. Did General Gntesjoin the army again, sir) V 
Vn. O, yes ; and I have to show you that in his lait 1 
transactions with Washington he was unchanged. 

Wm. But there were more battles, sir, more light- 
ing? 

Un. None that produced any effect except to in- 
crease individual misery ; and in our neighbourhood 
no military movemenls, unless we dignify by that 
name the predatory war carried on by lories and ref- 
ugees. Oneof these tiansactiona, in its consequences, 
agitated the country very strongly, and even caused 
a sensation beyond sea. This I must relate to you. 
la the year 1782, there occurred an aUotw'iB. ■ni'QS.- 
nlar, sanclioned by the authority ot "W AWa-ta T tTm*^ 
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lin, who had been, as I haye told you, the king'^ 
governor of New Jersey. I will tell you the story 
of Captain Huddy. I have before remarked to you 
the great advantages the province of Connecticat 
possessed in having a governor of her own choice, 
and other officers, instead of being, like New York 
and New Jersey, ruled over by men appointed by 
England. The evils Connecticut experienced da- 
ring the war were from open hostility and invasion; 
her towns were burnt in common with those of the 
other states, and her brave sons fell in battle as else- 
where ; but they were united. Their governor and 
magistrates directed their actions as they had done 
before the contest commenced; while the magis- 
trates placed over New Jersey and New York by 
England, raised the torch of discord among the in- 
habitants of those states, and with the cry of ** loy- 
alty" and "government" in their mouths, encour- 
aged all those atrocities which make the sanguinary 
struggles of " civil war," so peculiarly disgusting. 
Tryon of New York, and Franklin of New Jersey, 
by encouraging England with false representations, to 
commence and continue the war, stirring up the tories, 
and arming neighbour against neighbour, were the 
causes of scenes at which humanity revolts. Be- 
sides the corps raised by Delancy and Skinner, there 
were bands called "Associated Loyalists," who were 
under the direction of a " Board," of which Wil- 
liam Franklin was the president. These banded 
tories were even more lawless and ferocious in their 
predatory warfare than the " New Corps," and were 
neld in greater detestation by their former neigh- 
bours. They had fled from their homes, seduced 
by the king's troops, and found themselves deprived 
of property, disappomleA. m \Jti«vt \kSir^«&, ^^jso&sdftiad 
as traitors by their earXN a's»oc\^x«a,vysA^\s&s^^^s«. N 
by their English friends. ^^^^^ >^«^ t^^€«^ ^s.\ 
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inflicted personal injuries; and the bittern esa of war i 
fare was increased by every selfish and malignaid'J 
passion. J 

John. This was a terrible state, sir. Did it exiat ] 
more in New Jersey than elsewhere? 

Un. I believe lo a greater degree in that part ad- ■ 
jacent to Sandy Hook, than elsewhere, except in the 
Carolinas. If I were to mention the murder of Col- 
onel Hayne, or other southern events, I must go into 
some account of the tranaactions ; which, as I confiae ^ 
myself to the neighbourhood of New York, I cannot i 
do, and must refer you for information lo more anv I 
pie hisloriana. The British, had control of the aes 1 
and rivers. The agents of the avowed lories were 
spread among the inhabitants of New Jersey. The 
predatory parlies came freely from New York and 
penetrated the country. They were instigated by 
disappointment lo vengeance against the rebela. On 
the other hand, an independenl government having 
been established, with magistrates elected by the peo- 
ple, whun the secret agents of the enemy were die" 
covered residing among them, and acting as epie^g 
or guides, or emissaries for recruiting, they wer^l 
justly apprehended, and if convicted, suffered dealk'B 
Such, on the other hand, were considered as meri- I 
torious loyalists by the board of refugees in New 1 
York; and Franklin declared that it was "only the I 
loyai who were treated as rebels and traitors." I 1 
will briefly tell the story of Captain Huddy, as eltt J 
cidating this state of things. ■ 

Win. Was Huddy an inhabitant of that part of ■ 
New Jersey ? ^ 

Un. Yes ; and early in the war look up arms for 
his country. In the course Of the contest he bad as- 
sisted in apprehending traitors who resided amoa^ 
the people, and acted as emissaries o( l^ift ct«.ifi^\ 
Bfcad heavoivedlhal in one inslance \tc \iaioa^\*"5 
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at the execution of a man legally condemned 
treason. In the spring of 1782, Captain He 
was stationed for the defence of a place called T( 
river, and had command of a few men, and an in 
ished rude blockhouse. He was attacked by a ^ 
superiour party of the refugees, or loyalists, sent f 
New York to destroy this post, which was in 
way of their plundering expeditions. Huddy 
his small garrison defended themsejves bravely, 
in vain : they were overpowered, part killed, and 
remainder, with the captain, taken to New Y 
This was in the month of April. After one ni^ 
confinement in the ^ main guard," (that is the ( 
geon or prison of the City hall in Wall street,) 
prisonisrs were crowded into the " Sugar hou 
But it appears that in this place they were not so c 
pletely under the control of Franklin, and the "B( 
of Associated Loyalists," and were therefore ren 
ed to the " Provost." 

John. The old jail. 

Un, Here they were under our old acquainta; 
Captain William Cunningham, the Irish bull; 
the liberty pole fights, and now the British pro^ 
marshal. 

John. Captain Huddy was a regular prisone: 
war it appears, sir? 

Un, Certainly ; and had been hitherto treate( 
such. But during his confinement a party of 
ugees had been made prisoners, and one of tl 
(Philip White) attempting to escape from the ho 
men who guarded them, was killed. This was ] 
resented in New York by the enemy as an inten 
and barbarous murder, and seems to have given : 
to the determination of Governor Franklin, and 
associates. A captain of refugees, named Lippin 
was found ready to execute the desi^s of the Bo 



of Loyalists, even without a written order fro 
Franklin; it appearing that prisoners had been h 
fore given up by Captain Cunningham lo the e 
governor's agents, on an order from the secretary ol 
the board, with very little ceremony, and no reluc 
lance. 

John. This looks strange and black. 

Un. I could not have believed it, but that it 9p- 
pears fully proved on th? trial of Lippincot, whiijfc 
IS before ine publick. While Huddy rested as coil 
tent as his fellow prisoners, in the provost, he n 
demandpdby Lippincot, delivered up with twoothfl 
by Ctinmngham. put on boards vessel, irons screwi 
to his hands and feet, and on asking the reason i 
this treatment, he mastoid that they were taking hi^ 
down to the Hook to be hanged. He was receivN 
on board a Britiah armed vessel, until Lippincot hall, 
made his arrangements. A British commander b 
his mnjesty's navy furnished the rope. This priaonrf 
of war was taken on shore, a gallows was preparej 
under which he was placed on a barrel, and n'q 
gro pcrfnrmed the part of executioner, under ifirtj 
tion of Lippincot. The barrel was knocked tWT 
and the body of Huddy, who died, as they s 
" like a lion,'^ left for the contemplation of his nei 
hours, with a paper affixed lo it, which had fa 
prepared before Lippincot received his order 
ihe board of associated loyalists, 

Wm. What was on this paper, sir? 

Un. " Up goes Huddy for Philip White." 
atrocious murder caused a demand from Genet 
Washington that the perpetrator should be given iiB 
and a notificalion that if this justice sbould be 
fused, a prisoner of equal rank with Huddy n 
be sacrificed, to prevent a recurrence of auch 
graceful acts. In consequence of this demand, I 
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Cunaingham, tried for the murder, and acquittcuf i 
It appears that he was considered to be authorized 
by tne orders of Franklin, and the board of loyalists. 

Joh7i, This niust have caused violent irritation at 
the time, sir ? 

Un. The neighbours of Huddy were, as you sup- 
pose, violently agitated. A bold party, headed by 
Captain Hyler of Brunswick, determmed to seize 
Lippincot, even in the heart of the garrison of New 
York. They ascertained the place of his residence, 
which was in Broad street, and disguised as Eng- 
lish men-of-war' s-men, they embarked near the Hook, 
landed boldly in New York, and proceeded to the 
house of their intended victim ; but they were dis- 
appointed. The refugee captain was absent, gam- 
bling at a cock-pit. The party, of course, could not 
attack him there, nor remain long in their perilous 
situation ; but returned safe and undiscovered. 

John. What was done further, sir ? 

Un. The demand of General Washington not be- 
ing complied with, all the captains of the British 
army who were prisoners of war were brought to- 
gether, and required to draw lots to determine which 
of them should die. The lot fell on a youth of nine- 
teen, a &vourite among them all, and every eye, , 
British or American, was filled with tears, as the 
young victim recognized his doom. His name was 
Asgil. You will see in Judge Marshall's history 
that great intercession was made to save this young 
man ; and as, happily, the termination of the war was 
known to be near, he was spared. 

John. If Lippincot was* not a murderer, becaose ' 
he acted under the orders of Gk)vemor Franklin, 
who was the murderer 7 

Un, There is a m^sXei\w» ^Vt^^vt^j brought to 
l^ght by the trial of lA^T^\iitoV^\v\Oti,Si wXa.^-w^ 
fceen published by lYie T[ioxiwa»Jc^ft meo. ^V^ «Rs^ 
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posed the court, all English officers, or Americans 
in the service of England, I could not have believed. 
It appears that William Franklin, as chief, or pre- 
sident of the board of associated loyalists, had author- 
ity from some quarter (or he knew that he woifld 
be upheld by some supremp power in so doing) to 
take from the provost-mar^al any prisoner he chose, 
and commit him to men who were ready to obey the 
ex-governor of New Jersey, in any act of murder. 
The testimony of Cunningham, ana others, received 
imd believed by the court, proves this. And afthou^h 
there is no proof adduced on this trial (and probaUy 
it would be avoided) that others were murdered as 
Huddy had been, but with less publicity, it is diffi- 
cult not to infer that such had been the case. That 
Franklin and the board of refugees had this power, 
is proved ; that it was exercised on Huddy is unde- 
niable ; and that neither Franklin, nor any other of 
his confederates, were called to account for it, is on 
record. 



CHAPTER XXUL 

Un. Notwithstanding the strenuous exertions of 
Lord Chatham for th6 subjugation of the United 
States, the English parliament resolved, "that the 
house would consider as enemies to his majesty, and 
the country, all those who should advise or attempt 
the further prosecution of offensive war on the con- 
tinent of North America." Instructions were sent 
to Sir Guy Carleton, (who had now taken up his 
quarters in Kennedyi ho\»%, "^o. \^'^'^^5»fc^'«^^^*^ 
de accessor of Sir Hearj C\YDXo\i>^\»^>»^^^ "^^ 
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deavouTS for carrying into effect the wishes of Grcn 
Britain for an accommodation with America. 

John. Who negotiated the peace, sir ? 

Un, The commissioners on our part were Jobi 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, and Heni) 
Laurens ; on the part of England, Messrs. Fitzher 
Wrt and Oswald. On the 30th of November, 1782 
provisional articles were agreed upon, which wen 
to be inserted in a treaty of peace, by which the in 
dependence of the United States was acknowledge 
in the most ample manner. But now came a seven 
trial for the man who had passed through so man] 
trials for the good of his country. The army of tfai 
United States was to be dissolved, and the arreai: 
due it was not forthcoming. For the honour of hi 
country, as well as its peace. General Washingtor 
was desirous that his companions in arms shoalc 
submit to the necessity imposed by unavoidable cir 
cumstances, accept of the promises made by the yei 
unsettled government, and retire to their employ 
incnts with untarnished laurels. But here, as through- 
out his life, he met the malign influence of those who 
had endeavoured to thwart the efforts of a ffood prov- 
idence and its agents, in every stage of the contest 
for self-government. Without further comment, I 
^\'ill state some facts, and give you some extracts 
from letters to read. 

John. I should have expected that the troubles of 
Washinjrton were over. 

Un. The good man, as well as the good princi- 
ple, must struggle against evil to the last. In De- 
ctunber, 1782, many of the officers being appre 
hcnsive that they should be disbanded before their 
accounts were liquidated, drew up a memorial, and 
^^'puted GeneraV Mc\)o\x^\, Cq\w«\ O^den, and 
Coionel Brooks, lo \j«lSx \i^q^ ^au^gt^w^ >«\^*^ 
Thia produced favouxtiXAe t^^oVmNa^tw^. ^n^ws^^ 



iy a report was circulated, by an incendiary, that I 
congress did not mean to comply with the 
they had published in favour of the army, inia 
brought out an address to that body, signed by 
many officers, in which they ask for money, for 
settlement of accounta, and security for what is due. 
They say that their condition is wretched, and call 
on congress to show the world that the independence 
of America is not to be baaed on the ruin of any par- 
ticular class of citizens. This address produced re- 
soives t/tal the superintendent of finance make eudLJ 
payment as circumstances will permit, aod thO'Qpfl 
several states be called upon to make immediate e^' 
tlements with their respective divisions of the army; 
tkat the army, as well as other creditors, have a rignl 
to security for what shall be found due, and that con- 
gress will make every exertion to obtain funds from 
the respective stales. , , 

John. I understand that the power of congrawi 
was very limited. I 

Un. They could do very little more than kcom-^ 
mcTid to the states, who, now that immediate pressure 
from without was about to be withdrawn, might be 
expected to fall off from that union which danger 
produced. The negotiations continued some time^ 
and General McDougall remained at Philadelphia. J 
Colonel Ogden appears to have been there part of I 
the time, as we shall see by Major Armstrong's let- r 
ters to General Gates, I 

John. JHajor Armstrong ivas Gates's aid-de-camp, I 

Vn. While this perturbed state was ke^n. ^j, 
the army, and increased astheday of separation ■« .. 
supposed to approach, on anonymous letter was cift>l 
culaled among the officers, most artfully calculata" 
to exasperate passion, and produce \he nin«.^»flJ^w 
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JoktL GuiyongiT8i»thetabttaiiceofdM 
•irl 

Vn. Juitice can only be done to the talents 
aothor by reading the whole, which is preaer 
the general hiatory of the time; but I have nu 
aba^tict, which yoa may now read. 

jAl«.*'*MarchlO. 1788.' The author aaaoo 
character of a Teteran who had sufibred with th 
addreesea. He tells them that to be tame in the 
sent situation would be more than weaknes 
mnst ruin them forever. He bids them * susp 
HHtt who would advise to more moderatioi 
longer ferbearaace.' He then describes the 
state in which the country has been placed b} 
services. And says, * does this country rewai 
with tears of gratitude and smiles of admirati 
does she trample on your rights, disdain your 
and insult your distresses V He advises them to 
their appeal from the j ustice, to the fears of the w 
ment. * Assume a bolder tone,' say, * that the sTi 
indignity Irom conffress now must operate li! 
grave, and part you from them forever.' That U 
takes place, * nothing shall separate' you ' firon 
arms out death : if war continues, that you m 
tire to some unsettled country, with Washing 
your head, and mock at the distresses of govern 
The insidious expression of * courting the aui 
and inviting the direction of their illustrious 1< 
wss calculated to make the army believe that '^ 
ington would join them in rebellion again 
country, and was certainly a bold artifice, comi 
it did« fVom one in constant correspondence 
General Gates, and attached to him both by 
nation and office. It was likewise an expr 
which called for decided ^cUoti &om the com 
er-in-chier* Yo\i BipcaiLV^t^ wi *\^ ^^-^sft 
the ancmymouB letXaxa viaa VMyw^^%vt, 
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JJn, It was long suspected to be Major Armstrobg, 
and late in life acknowledged by him. He attempt- 
ed to justify himself, by saying that they were writ- 
tea " at the solicitation of his friends, as the chosen 
organ, to express the sentiments of the officers of the 
army, and were only an honest and manly, though, - 
perhaps, indiscreet endeavour, to support publick 
credit, and do justice to a long-suffering, patient, and 
gallant soldiery." However willing I should be 
to attribute this ** indiscreet endeavour" to pure mo- 
tives, yet, when the gentleman goes so &r as to assert 
that "the slander propagated and believed for half m 
century, that two custinguished officers of* the revolu- 
tion had conspired to put down the commander-in- 
chief, is an impudent and vile fiilsehood from begin- 
ning to end," I am obliged, with the evidence of this 
conspiracy before me, to hesitate, before I exonerate 
the writer of the letter in question from blame. The 
commander-in-chief noticed the anonymous addreft 
in orders, with pointed disapprobation, and request- 
ed that the general and field officers, with a proper 
representation from the staff of the army, would as- 
semble on the 15th instant, to hear the report of 
the committee deputed by the army to confess. 
This request was seized upon, and represented in a 
second paper as giving sanction to the proceedings 
of the omcers, and they were called upon to act 
with energy. On the 1 5th of March, the command- 
er-in-chief addressed the convention of officers, (Gen- 
eral Grates being the chairman,) in the langua&^e of 
truth, feeling, and affection. He overthrew all the 
artifices of the anonymous writer and his friends, one 
of the principal of whom sat in the chair. Wash- 
ington noticed the advice to ma/rk far naficioik tkt 
fnaa^ who should recommend modetcUvk'w- ^^^^*^. 
ingly spoke of his own couftenX. ^^^^^^^"^^^^^^ 
c om roe n cemeiit of the ^rici, \o \J»^«to «»^^ 
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ings of the army, and then pointed oat thedreadf 
consequences of following tne adviee of the anoik 
moos writer, either to draw their swords again 
their country, or to retire^ if^Dor cofUinmes^from tk 
defence of all they hold dear. He calls to min 
the scenes in which they have acted together, an 
pledges himself to the utmost exertion fer obtakiini 
justice to his fellows in arms. He requests them't 
rely on the promise of congress. He said, '* I conjoi 
you, in the name of our common country, as yo 
Talue your own sacred honour, as you respect th 
rights of humanity," " to express your utmost hoi 
rour and detestation of the man who wishes, undc 
any specious pretences, 'to overturn the liberties o 
your country ; and who wickedly attempts to ope 
the floodgates of civil discord, and deluge our risin 
empire in blood." 

John. And General Gates had to sit and hear thi 

Un. Yes ; after having been sheltered from an ii 
quiry into his conduct, and restored to his commant 
he sat and heard this — ^nay, he had to hear mon 
The convention resolved, unanimously, among othc 
things, that "the army have unshaken confidence i 
congress, and view with abhorrence, and reject wit 
disdain, the infamous propositions contained in a lai 
anonymous aadress to the officers of the army." 

John But if this was unanimous, General Gatt 
joined in it. 

Un. With how much sincerity, let these extrac 
from Major Armstrong's letters to him testify. Wi 
liam, read them. f"' 

Wm. " Extracts from letters in the Historical L 

brary, written by John Armstrong at Philadelphi 

to General Gates, in April, 1783. Afler acknow 

edgmeni of letters, \ie metvVwyRs ^ ^-mjl <^^?ix^ 

^rant land in MuBkmg>xta xo N^cva «ttK^ ^ ^\A Vsr 

oe w state. Thi^ lie sa^*/^ yox^jA'^^ ^ •«> ««» 
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divert the army from the consideration of more im- 
portant concerns.' In another letter he thanks Gates 
for cautioning him not to leave his papers exposed 
to curious and inquisitorial eyes. The general re- 
memhered the letter of Conway to himself He 
says, * Ogden is now here/ at Philadelphia, from the 
army, * and, as he conceals nothing, he tells us a 
great deal. Among other things, it'is said, that the 
army look hack with horrour and regret upon the 
mistaken step they have taken,' (previous to Wash- 
ington's address to them,) *and like contemptible pen- 
itents who have sinned beyond the prospect of salva- 
tion, wish to have to do it over again. It is now, 
however, too late — the soldiers are anxious to dis- 
perse ; no ties, no promises, will hold them longer, 
and with them will every loitering hope of ours 
break also.' He prophesies civil war, and exclaims, 
•Can it be otherwise? Will the whigs who have 
lent their money — and will the men who have lent 
their time and blood to America, sit down quietly 
under their wants and their wretchedness ? A dis- 
solution of all debts, of all credits, of every princi- 
ple of union and society, must and will follow. And 
sufier me to ask, where will it stop ? God in his an- 
ger gave them a king ; and we want a scourge.' 
• One secret, however, Ogden tells me which shall 
be no longer so. Mr. Brooks was sent from hence 
with orders to break sentiments like those contained 
in the anonymous address to the officers, and to pre- 
pare their minds for some manly vigorous associa- 
tion with the publick creditors; but the timid wretch 
discovered it to the only man, from whom he was to 
have kept it, and concealed it from those to whom he 



had engaged to make it known. To be more exx^- 
cit, he betrayed it to lYie c.omTWML^<eiX-^sw-<^5c^.^^^^ 
agTeeahlY to the original ^\ati,^w^TkoVViV^^^^f 
consulted till some Ulex^TV^A. %^xeD.^^^^^^ 
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1 would have written affain had I not aeen the ii)[^, 
potency of the army, and the aasarance of congrea^ 
They see our wea!kness, and laugh at our re8ea^ 
ments.' " 

Un. You need read no more. I have now come 
to the conclusion of the war, and the estahlishmeot 
of independence. I will cease my lessons, and point 
out to you the books you must study for the more full 
understanding of our history. 

Wm. One more lesson, Uncle. You know in 
New York the first president was inaugurated; and 
you have not told us of the entry of Washington, on 
the 25th of November, and, a great deal more. 

Un. Well, let us take our walk, and to-morrow I 
must conclude my lessons on the history of New 
York, 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



John. It would be curious, sir, to see the names 
of the friends of Washington arranged in one col- 
umn, and the adherents of Gates in another. 

Un. It would. You might then see the names 
of Greene and Lafayette opposite to Mifflin and Con- 
way ; those of the two brave Germans, De Kalb and 
Steuben, opposed to Clajon and La Radiere : Henry 
Lee opposite to Charles Lee ; Alexander Hamilton 
opposite to Aaron Burr ; and Philip Schuyler oppo- 
site to John Lovell ; — in short, you would, see a list 
of opposites, such as no historian has yet presented. 

John. You, sir, saw the triumph of Washington? 

Uh. As I xemeralbei a^evci^, -^Wi ^ child, nine 
rears of age, the BntiaVv ^^^. v^w^^l ^^sxervsi's^'^ 
harbour of Sandy HooV, so Q.o \ \«tassniwst^\A^ 
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youth of seventeen, the forces of Britain, and her 
splendid navy, covering the bay of New York on 
their departure, never again to enter as enemies be- 
tween the islands- that guard our harbour. The 
same day I saw Washington enter the city, from 
which he had been driven by an overwhelming force 
in 1776, accompanied, in 1783, by applauding friends, 
and two regiments of as well appointed and discip- 
lined troops as any in the world. In 1789, I saw 
him (divested of the garb of war) place his hand on 
the Bible, and swear to support that constitution un- 
der which I have since lived happily half a century. 
Between the pillars of the old City Hall, in Wall 
street, as altered for the reception of the federal 
congress, in view of thousands who filled the Broad 
street, as far as the eye could extend its view, and 
every avenue within sight of the building, the man 
of the people's choice was announced to them as the 
first president of the United States of America. This . 
day the seal was set to our constitution, and from 
that day we date the prosperity of our country. But 
I have gone beyond my bounds — I intended to finish 
my history of New York, for you, at the triumphant 
entry of her citizens after seven years exile ; and the 
departure of hostile foreigners from our shores. 

Wm. But, Uncle, I have heard that this return of 
our citizens took place in the autumn of 1783. You 
will tell us of that % 

John. But before that, I wished to ask you, how 
the American troops and the exiled inhabitants of 
New York behaved to the inhabitants who remain- 
ed in the town during the long occupancy by the 
British % 

Un, I will answer your qaestLoci fe^^"«sA.'^s!«». 
speak of Washington's m\«rn»w ^^\^ ^*Ssk«»^ 
aftAe time of taking leave. TVct^^^^^^^^T" 
interval b^ween the cessaXioxL ^^ VwfioNaJ^^'^ 
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departure of the British troops, and daring ikt 
many of the refugees who were ohnoxious to pc 
ticalar resentmeot, removed to England or No 
Scotia. There was constant intercourse betwe 
the city and every part of the country. Old in 
macies were renewal. The asperities of times pi 
were softened down. The one party were good-li 
moured, because successful, and the other accomn 
dating, because power had departed from them, a 
their safety depended upon their reconciliation 
those crowned with success. So that by the tii 
the English fleet and army departed, there was lit 
to fear on the one part,- and a general disposition 
the other to forget and forgive. Some that remain 
may be supposed to have doubts and fears respect! 
men they had injured or abused; Rivington h 
been so bold in his misrepresentations of the rebe 
and had been occasionally so personal, that althoQj 
he had assurances from Governor Clinton of safe 
to his person and property, yet there were some ft 
of the expected visiters that he did not wish to se 
and foremost of these was Ethan Allen. It w 
well understood by the friends of the king's print< 
that no name could so shake him as that of tne cc 
queror of Ticonderoga. However, for a long tin 
no Ethan Allen appeared, and Mr. Rivington w 
quietly and prosperously carrying on his businc 
as a bookseller, at the corner of Pearl and Wi 
streets, aided by a countryman of his own, w! 
looked up to him as one of the first of men, and i 
ways reverently called him "Master." The mast 
and man were contrasts. The first, was a man 
florid complexion, large proportions, and genteel t 
pearance ; always weU-diessed, and powdered. E 
cJerk was a shn'veWed, ^TN«L\^^^^va^>^^\s5axfei]b 
neat in person, and. ipite\a^*\TvtKwxi\st. ^^V 
his master's dread o? KWetv, ^tv^ ^^jt^v^^vl^ 
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him. I received from a friend Rivington's own ac- 
count of the dreaded meeting ; which he told with 
much humour. *' I was sitting," he said, "after a 
good dinner, alone, with my bottle of Madeira before 
me, when I heard an unusual noise in the street, ' 
and a huzza from the boys. I was in the second sto- 
ry, and on stepping to the window saw a tall figure 
in tarnished regimentals, with large cocked-hat, and 
enormously long sword, followed by a crowd of boys, 
who occasionally cheered him with huzzas, of which 
he seemed insensible. He came up to my door and 
stopped ; I could see no more — my heart told me it 
was Ethan Allen. I shut down the window, and 
retired behind my table and bottle. I was certain 
that the hour of reckoning was come. There was 
no retreat. Mr. Staples came in, paler than ever, 
and claspinfif his hanos, said, * Master! he has comel' 
' I know it * He entered the store, sir, and asked 
if James Rivington lived here ? I answered, yes, 
sir. Is he at home ? I will go and see, sir, I said ; 
and now. Master, what is to be done ? there he is, 
sir, in the store ; and the boys peeping at him from 
the street' I had made up my mind-^I looked at 
the Madeira ; possibly I took a glass — * Show him 
up,' I said. And I thought if such Madeira cannot 
mollify him he must be harder than adamant. There 
was a fearful moment of suspense. I listened ; — I 
heard him on the stairs, and heard his long sword 
clanking on every step. In he stalked. * Is your 
name James Rivmgtosi V * It is, sir ; and no man 
could be more happy to see General Ethan Allen. 
Take a chair, sir, by the table ; and after a glass of 
this Madeira — ^ He sat down and began, * Sir, I 
come — ^ * Not a word, Qeneral, till you take a glass^' 
and I filled ' Ten yeaia qMl cA to^q^w^V^^^^^'^— 
another glass, sir : an4 xYieTi ni^ vr^N»SSK. c>^ ^^^^^ 
Aire.' Sir. we finished ivio \»\xX^> ^^^ ^"^^^ 
VOL. II, — 23 
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good friends as if nothing had ever happened to make 
us otherwise." Such was the meeting between two 
of the most irreconcilable whigs and tories ; with 
others there was less apprehension, and no mediator 
needed. Respecting the farewell parting of Wash- 
ington, and his officers, at New York, I will tell yoa 
all I know. At noon, on the 4th of December, the 
officers met at Francis's tavern, comer of Queen 
street and Broad street ; a house known since for 
many years as a French boarding-house, the name 
of Queen street being changed to Pearl. 

John. Was this a noted tavern, sir ? 

Un. It was, in those da3nB ; and its keeper, Samud 
Francis, a man of dark complexion, was fiuniliarly 
known as " Black Sam." Tnis house was the qaa^ 
ters of the general, and when the officers had assem- 
bled, their beloved leader entered the room, and, af- 
ter addressing them in a few words, he concluded, 
by saying, " I cannot come to each of you to take 
leave, but shall be obliged to you if you will come 
and take me by the hand." Knox, who had served 
with him from the commencement of hostilities, was 
the first to experience the parting grasp of the hero's 
hand ; and, in turn, all present, in silence, pressed 
that hand which had guided a nation through the 
storms of war, and was destined to rule its destinies 
during an unknown futurity. Leaving the room, 
he passed through a line of his brave soldiers to 
Whitehall, where he entered the barge waiting for 
him. He turned to the assembled multitude, waved 
his hat, and thus bid them a silent adieu, as they then 
thought forever. 

John. And when he returned to New York, he 
came as president of the United States, under our 
c'o/jstitution, and passed X\iTCk\3L^NJcvfcW^Y5 <i.<i«LatrY' 
in one continued lT\\im^V\«\ Y^cit^"ssvQ^A<^^ravR^^ 
those whose happmeas Ve W&. se.cvx\«.ei.. 
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Un. This great event (of which we have spoken 
when we mentioned the first inauguration of a pre- 
sident of the United States, in the balcony of the 
Federal Hall, in Wall street) did not occur until 
1789; and between 1783 and that year many im- 
portant events took place; none, however, so mo- 
mentous, as the calling a convention to rectify the 
defects of that powerless government, which, under 
the first confederacy, was held together by external 
preature, and that ceasing with the war, symptoms 
of dissolution appeared. The convention produced, 
by compromise, a constitution based on those prin- 
ciples recommended by Washington. An indissol- 
uble union, tinder one federal head; a sacred re- 
gard to publick justice; the adoption of a proper 
peace esUdilishment ; and the prevalence of a dispo- 
sition among the people, inducing them to forget 
local piejudices, and to sacrifice individual advanta- 
ges to the interest of the community. This has 
partly been done. Our country has prospered for 
naif a century; and if she takes the advice of Wash- 
ington to guard against foreign influence, she may 
flourish, a monument of the blessings resulting from 
self-government, for ages to come. 

Wm, But what was done in this city, sir ? 
Uh, When the constitution was adopted, we 
marched in a grand federal procession, to describe 
which would take days. Every profession and 
every trade joined, most of them carrying banners, 
and making a joyous show. Oxen were roasted, 
and we feasted in bowers erected on the meadows, 
where now Broome and the adjacent streets rest on 

he ashes of our fires, and the scattered remains of 

lur rural feast. 
John, But, Uncle, wlMit\>ecam^olC^«ck^^»^^'^^''^^^^ 

r? 

Un, After being superceded AaiG*^®*-"^^^^^®^' 
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ed and obtained a court martial. Acquitted wit 
honour, his friend Washington solicited him agai 
to take command ; but self-respect .forbade. To th 
end of his life he continued the servant of his cou 
try in civil departments. Under the old confeden 
cy he was a member of congress. He aided to pn 
cure the adoption of the federal constitution, and u 
der it served in the senate as a representative of Nei 
York. In 1797, he took leave of publick life; an 
died the 18th of November, 1804, aged seventy-om 
Let America be grateful ; and his native state ri 
member him as among her first and best 

Wm, ^nd what became of General Ghites, sirl 
Un. Soon after his defeat at Camden, he lost h: 
only son, cL fine young man, and his wife quickly fo 
lowed. You have been told that he returned to tl 
army, and assisted (as the French say) at the coi 
vention of officers who condemned the anonymoc 
address. After the war, he married again, and pu 
chased a life estate for himself and wife in the hooi 
and grounds, then Mr. Cruger's, near Bellevue, no^ 
a publick house, and called Rose-hill. He live 
there to good old age, esteemed in private life, polit 
agreeable, and hospitable. 

John. And what became of Benedict Arnold, sh 
Un. He lived despised, and died unlamented 
leaving a stigma on the name. Here let us clof 
our lessons for the present. Read diligently the hi 
tory of your country ; and read, seeking truth. I 
some future period, I may present to you a more an 
pie history of the City of New York, and its environ 

END OF VOLUME SECOND. 



